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INTRODUCTION. 


Containing the Plan and Purpoſe of the 


Work. 


HE deſign of this book is to 
give all that is uſeful or cu- 
* T rious in the Art of Garden- 
ing, in a moderate compaſs, 

free from vain repetitions, 
and founded on experience. Vaſt volumes 
have been written on it, which, at a great 
expence, contain in almoſt every page te- 
dious repeatings of the ſame culture, un- 
der various names; and little tracts have 
been offered to the public, whoſe extent 
could not comprehend the full * 
B e 
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2 The Garventr's Univerſal Guide. 
the ſubjet. A volume yet was wanting, 
which might avoid the tautologies of the 
larger, and the imperfections of the leſſer 
works; and ſuch a one it is we offer to 
the public. In this very art and article 
of culture will be given once at large, and 
each only once; and the methods laid down 
freely and candidly which have ſucceeded 
in a courſe of many years experience. We 
Mall give the firſt place to uſe, the ſecond 
only to curioſity: and ſhall therefore be- 
gin with the kitchen- garden, which, when 
well conducted, includes alſo the beſt of 
the fruit. Previous to the management of 
this part, it may be uſeful to lay down 
the proper diſpoſition and conſtruction of 
it; for theſe are eſſential articles, in which, 
if errors be committed at firſt, they are 
not eaſily remedied afterwards : therefore 
it requires timely care. 


CHAP. I. 
The proper Situation for a Kitchen-Garden. 


HOUGH we give a great deal of 
artificial warmth to the kitchen- 
garden, the genial heat of the ſun is of 
vaſt conſequence : dung warms the earth 
at the roots; but this takes effect upon 
the air, in which all thoſe out of abſolute 
| hot 
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hot beds grow. As much as we are to 
en our kitchen -garden. to the warm 
for this reaſon, with equal, or yet 
greater care are We to defend il it from col 
quarters, whence tipping froſts and cold 
winds are ez expected to come. Therefore 
the ſpot of ground ſelected for this uſe, 
ſnould be open to the ſouth and fouth- 
weſt; and ſheltered by ſomewhat diſtant 
baildings, or by, plantations of tall trees 
to the north and eaft,, Neither the trees 
nor the building 8 ſhould be fo near, that 
they can caſt a made into the ground. 
This is the proper ſituation; and there 
mould lie a foil equally ſuitable. No- 
thing is ſo expenſive as making ground, 
cherebore this ſhould be dal ood. 
It ſhould be a rich loam, of a duſky azel | 
colour, and it muſt be full two pads 
deep: it will become yet deeper and richer, 
by. the improvements naturally made in it 
in a IE of culture; but there ſhould 
be this foundation. Beſide the diſtant 
ſhelter juſt named, it ſhould be walled all. 
round; for no fence is ſo warm as this, or 
fo ſecure or laſting. . Theſe walls will 
not only ſhelter the ground, but will be 


8 =, place of the beſt wall-fruit : for the 


frequent & digging and excellent condition 
earth within, will feed. the fibres, 


of the ſpreading roots of the fruit-trees, ' 
6 with 
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with an excellent nouriſhment; and the 
warmth of the air, and natural defence 
of the place, w wh fave the bloſſoms from 
thoſe 9 s, Which are ſo common 
and ſo miſchievous with us; and will for- 
ward the due ripening of the fruit. 

Water and dung are the two next con- 


ſiderations. A ſhallow 7 nd muſt be dug 


of the labour o 


in a part of the ground near the center, 
that no bed may be too far from it, becauſe 

f carriage. In large kitchen 
gardens there ſhould be two. The ex expence 


of digging. theſe will be ſoon repaid by 
the faving in labour. Water muſt Ye con- 


ſtantly carried from the place where it is 
kept, to the plants that Want it; the far- 
ther it is off, the more time is required 
to carry it, and the addition of time is 
an addition of expence; for in whatever 


way the maſter is ſerved, every hour is to 


be paid for. 
The pond: ſhould be full expoſed to the 


| . „for that ſoftens the water, and the 


ſofter it is the fitter for the purpoſe. 


| Well-water will anſwer tolerably well for 


kitchen- garden, if it. be thus ex poſed 
By | Ralley pond before it is uſed; ot 
G ner wiſen it is a great, though unſeen, 
urt - to tlie zenerality of the products. 
Fires days ſtanding in this pond will 
{of ten, te” hardeſt water : if it be obliged 
9 „ 2 * 1 to 
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to be uſed "ſooner, if muſt be helped 
by wood-aſhes: thus, if the pond were 
drained too near, and at once ſupplied from 
the ſpring or pump, and the water ne- 
ceſſary to be uſed efore it had ſtood the 
time mentioned, throw in two of three 
buſhels of wood-ifhes, and it may be uſed 
a day or more than a day ſooner, 
The kitchen-garden muſt be as near as 
poſſible to the ſtable, and muſt have a 
door directly oppoſite to that of the fable, 


that the dung may have as little a way as 
1 to be carried, for the ſame rea- 


ſon that has been given with regard to 
the water. 

On the outſide of the wall of. the kit- 
2 ſhould 9 fpot for mixing 

compoſts; and the beſt aſpect 
75 have 58 the eaſt. It eld de 
incloſed within a hedge ; ; and there_m 
tures may be made of dung, and end. 
mud, and virgin-earth, which may lie 
thiie time to mellow Ale before the 
are brought into uſe in the beds. 7 
There muſt be alſo a ready way out of 
the kitchen- rden. into this ſpot, that 
the labour of bringi the manure in 
the ground may be little; and the ſame 
paſſuge will ferve for wheeling out. the 
9 of the garden, which, bet * en 
TE N 
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in. heaps with proper mixture, will make 
alſo good compoſt for manure. , '._ 
In that part of the kitchen-garden 


which is neareſt of all to the ſtable, muſt - 


be marked out a ſpace for the hot beds; 


_and this ſhould encloſed ſeparate! 
From the reſt by a reed hedge, and al- 


ways kept locked up. The reſt of the 


ſpace is for beds for the common products: 
and the ground being now encloſed, and 


the places of all the eſſential parts marked 


out, we may conſider its proper diſpo- 
fſition. f a3. a 3 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Diſpoſition of the Ground. 
TT HIS is a ſubject on which the reader 


muſt be requeſted to regard his judg- 


ment, rather than thoſe prejudices long 
cuſtom. has eſtabliſhed ; for certainly the 
common diſpoſition of Gentlemens kitchen- 
gardens is eſſentially wrong. 
Me cannot give the products of this 
ground too much nouriſhment: therefore 
we ſhould carefully give them all we can; 
that is, we muſt allow them all the ad- 
vantages of culture, and give them the 
full benefit of it to themſelves. It is com- 
mon to plant eſpaliers in kitchen-gardens; 


but 
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but this prevents a perfect digging of the 
ground, Hd the 25 erb 1. The 
products of this garden were all ori ginally 
of, a wild nature, the roots nM. and 
„and the herbage dry, and harſh 
x” the taſte.” Culture and abundant nou- 
riſhment have filled and ſwelled theſe out, 
and made them mild: we ſow the ſeeds 
of plants thus meliorated, and we ſhoule 
continue the ſame means to keep them in 
the ſame condition. We muſt . Ya them 
a good foil. This will be provided 1 800 
the heaps of compoſt, the ebe earth, 
and the 010 hot beds; and we muſt make 
the moſt of it by bine. Enthuſiaſts 
in agriculture habe endeavoured to put 
eins or breaking of the ground, in the 
ace of dung; but they do beſt together: 
ow: are excellent, both tend to the ſame 
urpoſe,. enriching the ſoil b diyi its 
Te and both Thoutd be ua. an 
The culture of the kitehen- ground! is the 
work of the ſpade; and every thing ſhould be 
clear for this. The fruit-garden ſhould be 
a diſtin ſpat from it: and no tree what- 
ſoever ſhould be allowed a place here, beſide 
' thoſe at the walls: this will giye free room 
for the implements of gardening, and 
there will be nothing except the extreme 
roots of the wall-trees, to draw the leaſt 
| geen from the proper crops. The 


ground 
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ground will be thus enriched to the pro- 
per degree; and the plants fg, to ĩt 
will have, all he bene i 
| There i is | other, evident rin againſt 
<< aliers; they limit us to the eternal uſe 
the ſame 4 ts of ground : whereas, in 
ths plain er 49 here directed, we may 
change more or leſs every year the parts 
5 are in fallow and in culture. The 
itchen-ground r uireg no als or gravel 
Walks: a Bare is 8 pow 
but all for uſe; yet this * e that 
there be certain walks or alleys. Theſe 
mult be broad enough, not only for the 
foot, but for the barrow ; : they will be of 
neceſſity yery numerous, and conſequently 
they occupy a certain and not inconſiderable 
| ſhare, of the grqund. Theſe are the parts 
in fallow.: they have not. the "advantage 
'of thoſe Jpots which are trenched, and 
turned up to the ſun and air, but {till 
Xe, at reſt; and mould that is at reſt al- 
Ways. recruits itſglf for new productions. 
The, treading upon theſe, and wheeling 
over them, preſſes and breaks the ſoil in 
a new manner, as heavy rolling breaks 
ground that has been harrowed ; and, when 
theſe alley ys come after a year's, reſt to be 
J ae up and well r LE are very 
ertile. 
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"Therefore i it ſhould be the conſtant prac- 
tice, to make the beds of the ſecond year, 
where the walks or alleys were the for- 
mer; and to carry the new alleys along 
the center of what was the beds. This 
will haye more advantage than is thought: 
it is like having virgin-earth to work upon 
every year; for beſide the ſpace that was 
abſolutely in the alley, the very edges of 
the beds on each ſide are not planted. 
This therefore extends the unoccupied 
| lene onſiderably; and, if the beds are 

but fa moderate breadth. which is vaſtly 
the beſt way, it will amount to at leaſt 
one third: of the ground. 

This we turn up freſh every year, break 
it by digging, and mellow it by additions 
from the heaps of compoſt ; and in this 
we plant our intended produdts,. allowing 
them all the nouriſhment, while that part 
which was in er de the year before, 18 
now in fallow for the year Is ucceeding. _ 


Le 8 » 


Of the Form of. the Bedi. 


HE pregeding urpoſe will be greatly 
affiſted by 1 r diſpoſition and 

form of the beds. being now diſ/ 
encumbered from the reſtraint 2 load of 


fruit, 
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be beſt for the crops. In kitc 
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x2 on the eſpaliers, we can Ire et as thall 


en-gardens 
planted with tſpaliers, the quarters are all 
ſquare, or of ſome like form, for the fake 
of the walks between : but here we con- 
ſider only the proper products. 5 

That bed is moſt convenient, which can 


be eaſieſt weeded and watered ; and ſuch a 


one muſt be long, and not too broad. The 


length muſt be determined from theground; 
the breadth ſhould be ſuch as a man can 
- conveniently reach half over, for he has 


the two fides, there being walks each 
way, and he may reach from 'either to the 
middle. This gives the breallth of a 
kitchen-garden border to be about five 
foot; and there is none better. 


In the uſual way of gardening, by which 


the quarters are encloſed in e ſpaliers, the 


labourer i is obiges. to go round to ſome 
opening before e can get in to water, or 
get out with the rubbiſh; and this is fo 
much los of time. The ground is alſo 
kept from the free air, to which all fruit 
and herbage owe their perfe go flayour. In 
the way here propoſed, -the ma 

be 1 . . 07, RTE. 1 
from them, either to one another, or back 
to the water, or to the place of compoſts. 
To contrive this the moſt conveniently, 


let the pond. be conſidered as the IX 


9 x2 
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Tom hence we are to ſet. out every way; 
foo PE be all laid out in five foot 
beds, with alleys juſt . for 
going conveniently in them; let all theſe 
alleys run ſtrait like the rays of a ſtar from 
the edges of the pond to the extent of 
the ground; that is, to the alley that runs 
every way juſt within the border that is 
made from the foot of the wall. | 
- - Thus there will be firſt à common bor- 
der carried round all the wall, and an al- 
ley within that; and then, from that al- 
ley, ſeveral others, at five foot diſtances 
all the way, running ſtrait to the verge of 
the pond. The heads of the five foot beds 
will alſo terminate at this ſurrounding al- 
ley: and this will be the whole diſpoſition. 
| Nothing can be more ſimple or eaſy: beauty 
is not conſulted here; but, if it were, no 
diſpoſition is preferable in that xeſpect, 
and no other is or can be ſo convenient. 
The pond will be in the center, round 
which there muſt be a trodden foot- 
way, and oppoſite every third alley a 
place for dipping for the. water. 'T 
will be a ſtrait way for the barrow up 
each alley; and it may return either down 
the ſame, or the next, according to the 
watering that is required. The beds will 
be narroweſt at the pond; but. five foot 
ſhould be their breadth in the midway 
between 
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betcheen that part and the head; and they 


muſt be allowed to fivell out proportion- 
ably at the head-end, that no ground may 
be loſt. The bed may be both weeded 


and watered from the head, as well as 


from the ſides; and this makes the addi- 
tional 5 dth there of little inconveni- 
ence.” In ve large grounds, the encreaſe 
and diminution in breadth from the mid- 
dle to the head, and to the pond, would 
be conſiderable; but as in fuch places there 
ſhould be two or more ponds, thee are to 


be ſo many centers from which the alleys 


are to run. 

There is no Atpondn in which the 
Nong of a kitchen- garden will turn to 
more account than this, none in which it 


may be ſo eafily and conveniently ma- 


naged. Conſtantly, as the crops. in the 
beds are cleared off, the alleys between 
them ſhould be dug up for beds, and 
the alley for the ſücgeeding year car- 
ried along the center of the Reder bed. 
"Ry aſpett of the ground would be then 
ys the fame, © it would be in a con- 
195 rotation 25 production and of fal- 
1 th and, by 10 1 fin T have ſeen in my own 
und, the uce will be conſiderably 
karger than in the common way, eve 
thing better, and the management cheaper 
3 about twenty per cent. 
l H. 
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HERE will w want. nothing to com- 

pleat 510 ee but. an 
apartment for the gardener, and the con- 
veniences of keeping his tools dry, and 
his roots and "rods 77 from damp. and 
vermin, _ 5 very LE ſtructure will do 
for this; Or any. 1010 Rinde that is is up- 
on the ſpot may be uſed for the pur- 
poſe. If the r Mi bed-room be upon 
he upper flo, alk t A thay be ma- 
naged below with little N or trou- 
ble. For the tools, any odd corners of 
the place will do; and for the ſeed 
— 107 40 ſhould be two diviſions, 
one for drying, and the other for 
ſerving 2 them. ; What, is required - in 
both 5 caſes, is the ſame, namely, a 
2 air, and no ſun; for this will e vally 
wel N them, and preſerye them, They 
are to be dried according to their inds, 
on the. floor. or on 4 Mat or hair-cloth; 
and one of the two diyifions Hall be 
kept only. for this ; purpoſe,” requiring n 
other furniture. In the other there ſho1 
by * along the walls, and lings af 
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the cieling. The roots, which are to be 
kept dry, ſhould be laid on the ſhelves, and 
the ſeeds hung to dry . N to the 
Iines at the ckung: The place muſt 
not be uſed for Fes and — g; for, 
= Hat caſe, the damp, rifing from ſuc- 


Rows Dr gle as they dry. would da- 


mg is always beſt for the krrdeler i 
hive his lodging on the ſpot, if that can 
be done” with any convenience ; for ſmall 
accidents, if not ſeen and 1 in 
time, osten bring on Wat) BY. 
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* the Je proper Mould for | a Kirchen. As” 


HE food and gurl of plants 
is earth, diſſtlved in water: the 
* the quantity of this therefore that 
_ 1s diffolved, the better the produce will be 
ſupported. ' On this depends the choice 
for the ſoil of a kitchen-garden ;* which 
ſhould be originally good, becauſe it is 
\ Et of moſt improvement. 
are of various kinds; and theſe, 
in proportion, as they are more or leſs 
zpable of being diffolved in water, are 
richer or poorer for the ſervice of plants. 
Clay, in i its natural "Nate, is very little 
capable 
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capable of diſſolution, black mould the 
1 of all earths; and fand not. at "all: 
therefore ure black. mri is the beſt of 


all foils for this, urpoſe.” N The. "ae 


ound, at the N ouſes heb 
n is of this Rind; and 11 $i! carly 
for, twelve pounds an acfe: yer che 
Hire it, live as well as ſuch, as give | but 
two or three. This is a "fell Farce , any 
where to be found pure, EXCE] near the 
banks of rivets ; but there is more or leſs 
of it in the compoſition of © other kinds: 
and in general, they are better, c or worle.in 
rtion as che; have it in reater or 
leger quantity The foils in Which if is 
melt Wendt, are the darkeſt of the 
hazel moulds. T icle are to _ be preferred 
therefore; and We ave ſhewn. why clayey 
and fandy ground. ſhould be te rd} 

It is neceflary this foil FRE have * 
full depth we N named of tWo ſpades ; 
and. we muſt conſult alfo the bottom or 
bed that lies cloſe under it: this ſhould 
be a good and tolerably firm loam. If a 
bed of clay lay ,under it, that would de- 
tain, the water, which would lic chill about 
the roots; and the plants, alter 2 fine firft 
ſhoot,, would come to little. On the other 
hand, if a bed of looſe grayel, or open 
fand, lay under it, the water would: drain 


away too quick, for doing them füll fer- 


vice : 
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vice; 22 hard bed of gravel, that lies com 
pat like a rock, as we yore it in 7 
ts of England, is ver eu: and when 
clay has ſo much fan bh coarſe. earth 
among it as to approach to à loamy na- 
ture, it will do; fort in either of th ele 
caſes the water that is given the beds will 
neither be detained too BO nor will it 
Tuh off too haſtily. wes 
Des. prop er ſoil beta: fund: with one or 
other + theſe good. "Aviv if it be vir- 
gin-earth as yet Sugar its own turf, its na- 
_ tural fertility w will anſwer very finely the 
firſt year; but we muſt have our compoſts 
ready for its improvement afterwards. 
When freſh und is to be made 
: into a garden, Bo whole piece muſt be 
dug up two ſpades deep, fand "the turf 
turned wrong-fide upwards at tlie bottom; 
then the be oy the mould being kept at 
the ſurface, the common kitchen- rn 
products will thrive excellently upon it; 
and; while they are growing, the. turf be- 
ing laid too deep to grow, will ro and fo 
become a very fine manure. is will 
go a great way toward improving the 
| * for the ſucceeding year; and, as 
e beds will then be du 155 tlie walks 


are for the firſt year, ere will be, the 


he next 
11. 4 & VI Vs » 


year 
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year after this, the beds will again be 
where the alleys are the ſecond, that is, 
where the crops of the firſt year grew wt 
the virgin mould; and this being now 
turned he 42 wo — has lain 2 

v ectly mellowed into 
doll, and will Ons a great fertility to the 
Whole. . 

Ia this manner a: kitehen-gurden may 
hy wrou ht, if the owner pleaſes, three 
years without dung: The Ng of the 
ground will not be altogether fo large as 
if that addition had been made; but they 
will be remarkably ſweet. and well-fla- 
voured. We do not univerſally recom- 
mend that practice : thoſe who are curious 
may uſe it: and all that is to be directed 
farther in regard of it, is very frequent 
and good digging. In the more uſual way, 
dung is uſed from the beginning: and whe- 
ther this be or be not right, depends upon 
the care in deen, ind: employing it. 

es oor 


_ H 4 r. v y ail 35 
oe rhe op of Dang in 4 kite er. brd. 


Gs earth will n well taſted | 
wi 


kitchen-ſtuff without dung, but it 

not be ſo large nor ſo abundant: the 

be riſing from the uſe of * 
| C £ 
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the giving this plenty and large fize to the 
uctions; but they are apt to be rank. 
Good land will yield much the better for 
dung; and ſuch as is indifferent will yield 
more with this help than the beſt will 
without it. Therefore we ſhould attempt 
to gain the benefit without the miſchief. 
The rankneſs which dung gives, is great= | 
eſt hen it is new; it grows mildert 
it has had time to mellow. It is — 
eived when new dung is uſed alone, 
and much leſs when old dung is made in- 
to compoſt. This ſhews the great ſource 
of the miſchief, and at the ſame time the 
remedy: The great fertility which riſes 
from a uſe of dung, is a circumſtance that 
muſt always recommend it in kitchen-gar- 
dens; and the miſchief of it ariſing from 
its being freſh and uſed. alone, we muſt 
employ it er e and in Os of 
compoſt. u enn 
Such a nibztars: thould: be aki a 
times in this part of a garden, and even 
at the very begining, though the earth be 
virgin; Wet leſs of it will be . re- 


4 


One kind af. compoſt cannot uit all 
ſoils'; but the preparation is alike in all o 
them. We have directed that a piece 

d ſnhould be encloſed on the outfide 

the wall, and near 5 door, for this 


5457 2 purpoſe: : 
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purpoſe.” The method of making the 
compoſt ſhould be this. Mark out a piece 
of ground big enough for the heap, and 
begin by digging out the mould, turf and 
all, one ſpade deep: then throw in as 
much old mellow and well-rotted dung as 
will make a bed a foot and half thick; 
upon this throw the mould that was dug 
out; cover this with ſuch another quan- 
tity of the ſame dung as was uſed at firſt, 
and over this throw as much pond-mud: 
then lay on a foot thickneſs more of the 
dung, and upon this; half as much coal- 
aſhes. Cover this laſt with a foot thick- 
neſs of dung, and then pour on ſeveral 
pails of water. Beat it down, and thus 
let it lie three monts. 
Then at a ſmall diſtance, within the 
eaſy throw of a fork, open ſuch another 
place as at firſt, Jaying aſide the mould 
and turf. Ram down the bottom of this 
opening, and throw in two or three loads 
_ of earth dug up where an old faggot- pile 
has ſtood, or wherever there has lain rot- 
ting timber. The whole heap of compoſt 
is to be thrown from the place where it 
is into this, and care is to be taken to 
mix it as much as poſſible in the taking 


* 
- 


it up and throwing. At preſent the heap 
confiſts of various ingredients, laid in di- 
ſtin& beds over one another: this throw- 

n C8 WE: 
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ing to a new place is to mix them. It is 


— + ” * 
. 


to be done partly by a D d fork, 

and partly = a broad ſhovel. The way 
is this: 3 on two or three pails of 
water over night, and the next morning 
begin the work with a pitch-fork, throw- 
ing off a full depth of that inſtrument. 
There will remain ſome, looſe ſtuff: this 
is to be taken up with a ſhovel, and 
thrown up on the firſt; and then the pitch- 


fork is to be uſed again, obſerving always 


to take up a part of two beds together, 
never one entire. This will tend greatly 
to the mixing of them; and the pro 
caſting of the looſe matter, which is ft 
from time to time, where it is wanted, 
will do the reft. 


The gardener muſt go. over the. new 


heap as it riſes, with, a large watering- 


pot in his hand, and water it ſeveral times 
all over. This will, help to mellow. and 
mix the ingredients, —5 waſh the virtue 
of one into another. There muſt never 
be ſo much water uſed as to ſwim in any 
part, or run off, but enough to moiſten 
the maſs. No way will anſwer but the 
waterin g= pot, becauſe this delivers it equal- 
ly and in ſmall quantities. When the 
whole heap. is thus made up in a new 
place, it will heat of itſelf; and the ſeve- 


ral Fonts will rot N one ano 


ther, 
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cher, the warmth all the time keeping 
up lightneſs in the maſs. us it ſhould 
lie four months; and at the he. of that 
time it muſt have another turning. This 
muſt be performed in the ſame manner as 
the laſt; and, after it has lain two months 
longer, it will be fit for e 
This management requires time; but 

the trouble is very little. It ſhould be 
begun ſufficiently before-hand, that it may 

be ready when wanted; and' this is the 

great Meter of the gardenet's 8 carrying on | 

every thing with regularity, 

This compoſt is fit for 885 common ; 

ground, or ſuch a foil as we have directed 

to be "choſen for the garden. But if it 
happen that ſuch 4 one cannot be had, 

care muſt be taken to improve that there 

is, whatſoever it be, accords ing to the na- 

. of its fault. why 

This muſt be done 55 an addition of 

e one article to the compoſt, accord- 

ing to its kind: if the ſoil be tough and 

clayey, a confiderable quantit of ſand muſt 

be added to the reſt; and, if it be Jooſe | 

| and ſandy, then ſome tou of and 3 

qu: ntity or old RO 
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% H A P. VII. 
e the Way of Gang the TY 


mr HOUGH a_ good ſoil, AS 42 0 
1 will. produce ſweet crops: without 
affiſtance; yet, for the fake of abundance, 
and certainty of herbage, we. direct 
the Oey: at once with Pp er of 
compoſt, ether the gr nd be... new 
e into a , or whether ern 
in uſe before. | 
1 hoops » quantity of his" mix: 
ture bei y. and in order for uſe 
firſt of 8 where one part of che 
nd is higher than another, and favour 
ee in the making up. Then from 


. a {mall brick - drain 
or two under- ground, which may empty 


into the ſpot where the compoſt is Rae, 
for the wet will always run off from th 

ground very rich with the manures. Thus 
there will be proviſion for thoſe crops 
which require drier, and thoſe; which 
muſt have a damper ſoil; and yet in no 
part will there be a ſtagnation of water at 
* roots, for that no darden- produce will 

ar. 

This care being taken in the diſpoſition 
* _ | ny — up the whole two 


ſpade 
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ſpade deep, and keep the fineſt mould for 
the top; then mark gut the beds and al- 

leys. Draw a roller over the alleys to 
make the difference the ſtronger; and let 
it lie open to the air three weeks. Then 
ſtrew over the parts which are to make 
the beds a covering three inches deep of 
the ſt. and immediately dig it in 
turning the ground at this time one os 

depth, and no more. 
If it be freſh earth, a ner 2 
l compoſt will anſwer the firſt ſeaſon. 
This muſt be doubled the ſecond, and till 
more will be wanted the third. On the 
other hand, if it be poor exhauſted ground, 
the greateſt quantity muſt be laid on the 
and leb om time to time will 
do afterwards. - 4 

The ground is 5 Ya e "If its firſt 
| crops, and one care is needful for it al- 

ways afterwards for the ſucceeding; this 
is, as ſoon as the uſeful part is gathered 
and cleared off, the haulm and refuſe 
muſt be cleared away, and the ground im- 
-mediately trenched; and thrown up in 
- ridges, to ſweeten for a new 8 A 
little of the compoſt ſhould alſo be al- 
lowed, beſide the yearly W or * 
one 60 theſe 0 
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e th Diſofition of the Produce. 


N che ground thus: laid out; there will | 
be ſome ſpots drier, and ſome moiſter, 
4 though none of either kind in the ex- 
treme; and the ſeveral products to be 
raiſed are to be ſo diſpoſed as to take the 
advantage of this liffere erence, thoſe which 
love moſt moiſture being allowed the loweſt 
places. The walls ſhould be twelve feet 
high, and built of good ſound brick. I 
have ſeen where, under the deſign of 
ſaving, old bricks have been uſed; but 
the + proprietor was always ſorry Lor it: 
they ſoon fill with holes, which har- 
bour vermin; they never keep upright, 
which is an eſſential article, and they will 
ſcarce hold the nails: therefore nee ma- 
terials are cheapeſt in the end. On the 
outſide of theſe, where they join the gar- 
den, there ſhould be a plantation of ſhrubs 
to hide them; and on their inſide are to be 
diſpoſed the fruit trees. Theſe muſt have 
a border for their roots to ſpread in. Theſe 
borders ſhould be equal in breadth to the 
height of the wall, that is, four yards. 
This ground is not loſt, though it muſt 
be ues with n, and only for ſome 


par ticker 


3 
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particular products. They are bad gar- 
deners who- raiſe peas and beans upon 


- theſe borders; which yet many are tempted 


to do, becauſe of the ſhelter and 

aſpect. But ſmall falleting, lettuce; onions, 
and ſuch other ſlight rooting kinds, may 
be raiſed from time to time upon the 
ground "without damage. The heads of 
all the beds terminate-at the alley which 
comes -within theſe twelve fzet borders, 
and the whole care is to ſelect proper 


parts of theſe for the peculiar kinds of 


produce. It is not neceffary that one bed 
ſhould be ſown entire with one kind; and 
often it is not convenient. The warmer 


and drier parts of the ſame bed ſhould be - 


for thoſe crops which require ſuch foil; the 
fame of the others. This we ſhall ex- 
plain at large, treating of the ſeveral kinds. 
Every part of the ground muſt at all 


times be kept clear from weeds ; and the 


place of the compoſts muſt be managed 
with the fame care; for if the ſeeds of 
any get into that, they will not fail to 
riſe in the ground. * War 

Though we adviſe ſelecting the warmer 
ſpots for ſome kinds, and the damper for 
others; yet neither of theſe muſt be raiſed 
year after year upon the ſame ſpot; for 
in that caſe they always degenerate, and 


grow poor. There will always be more 


ſpots 
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ts one dry, and the ſame of the 
bs r . be marked for the 
— * from time to time; and one of the 
crops ſuited to them muſt be changed for 
another; and this continually, that the 
ſame plant may never be raiſed twice to- 
gether on the ſame piece of ground. The 
ſucceſs will alſo be greater, if at every 
crop we change ſeeds, with ſome: good gar- 
dener at a diſtance. . This will be eaſily 
done in any place, becauſe the advantage 
will be mutual; and I have many years 
marked the difference between plants 
raiſed on: the ſame ground, and — the 
ſame advantages, from ſeeds ripened there, 
and thoſe obtained from ert Place, 


and it exceeds thought. 


Finally, deanligels is a main  anticle 
in the |kitchen-garden : beſide the clear- 
ing away the refuſe of the crops, which 
is too often neglected, there ſhould be 
care taken to clear away every two or 


three days whatever leaves or other parts 
have ee to decay in the growth. 


We know the ill effect of ſuffering dead 
leaves to lie about a green-houſe, or to 


hang upo n the plants; and the ſame, tho 


in à leſs degree, is the conſequence of 


leaving them about, either upon the 
ground, or hanging to the plants in a 


e. The green-houſe is . 
0 


* 
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ſo the damage is greater there; but they 
infe& the air wherever they are, and hurt 
the thriving plants. The cabbage has 
large leaves, and the lower of them often 
decay, and hang down, while the plant 
fouriſhes above. Theſe ſoon rot; and, 
when they are decayed. there is not a 
more filthy ſtench;-!. 

Thbeſe nt the like are the auld if: that 
in ſmell people complain of in kitchen- 
gardens q and. — is offenſive to the 
ſenſes, will always prove hurtful to the 

ants. A little twuble will take them 

off; a quarter of an hour once in three 

days will be ſufficient to clear the whole 

ground of them. They ſhould be thrown 

2 che compoſt-heap, where they will 

be uſeful, and the air kept ſweet in the 
N Sn. aid ür 

Thus will a Kitohkain-ganden be Aid out 
in an eaſy way, and to great advantage. 
The making of hot beds, and the like 


articles, we ſhall give at large under the 
ſeyeral heads which require them: and, 


having laid out our ground, ſhall now ad- 


vance to the culture opt our f $ be- 
Wr the n 
et 
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a of te bl, and their Management. 
HE codiutts & cho kitchen gur rden 
4 may be ——_ under three ge- 
ye} heads, roots, herbage, and fruits. 
The culture of the firſt kind in general is 
eaſieſt; that of the ſecond more difficult ; 
and that of fruits, particularly the better 
ſort, as melons and cucumbers, the moſt 
nice of all. The kitchen- products do 
not admit of rules of diſtinction free from 
many erceptions; but theſe may be re- 
ceived as general, and will lead the young 
Practitioner gradually from one kind of 
| culture to the others. The management 
: of the roots is eaſieſt, becauſe ſimpleſt : 
they require only ſowing, watering, and 
cleaning. The herbs advance a ſtep higher; 
for they require, beſide thoſe — one, 
two or more tranſplantings; and the fruit 
* xr ee we have named demand the 
ot Which is a particular, nien and 
not eaſy; buſineſ 00. 
As the ſimpleſt and p laineſt daes 
_  eakieſt underſtood and practiſed, and as 
they lead naturally to thoſe which are 
harder, clearing A way ſo far as the 
mon — are concerned, it mw 


. & 
6. D N 
”_ . 


* 
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be beſt to begin with. che nenn even . 
theſes % 

Roots are cafier apa than Wer 1 
and of theſc the eaſieſt are thoſe Which 
remain the leaſt time in the ground- We 
ſhall chuſe for our firſt example the Ra- 
diſh ;- concerning which there is more to 
be ſaid than perhaps the common gar- 
dener is aware. It is eaſy to bring this 
to more delicacy than it uſually has; and 
the root really deſerves that care, for | it is 
not _ __ _ hh range it. e 


e HA 7. 3,” 


+4 24 : 


The Culture of the, common Radl. 


77 HE ee ks head almoſt: 
at any ſeaſon of the year; but it is 
beſt and wa eſteemed in ſpring : there- 
fore we ſhall direct its culture at that 
riod ; and it beer rs aps: al 
ſeaſon; only in warmer weather chuſing a 
more ſhaded place, and giving more water. 
Tbe radiſhes for early ſpring ſhould be 
ſown the preceding autumn, in a part of 2270 
ground where they will be lik y to m 
with leaſt damage IG. winter. Bio: 
this purpoſe chuſe a that is open to 
the ſun, and ſheltered” from cold: let it 
be at the head of the- beds that runs 
Enz ä ſouth 
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ſouth from the pond. Dig this up very 
carefully in the middle of October, a full 
ſpade depth, but no more; the radiſhes 
will thrive the better for the bottom be- 
ing ſome what harder: break all the lumps, 


and lay the ſurface perfectly level; chuſe 
good ſeed of the ſhort top'd purple ra- 
diſh, It muſt be ſmooth, clean, ſweet, 
heavy, and deep- coloured. Theſe are proofs 
that it has been well ripened, and care- 
fully cured. Some prefer the ſcarlet ra- 
cl. it is indeed now becoming a faſhion; 
and thoſe who chuſe may ſow it in the 
ſame manner; but it never has the firm- 
neſs nor the ſpirit of the true purple kind. 
This was the original . radiſh, and is the 
beſt : and the ſhort top'd ſort is the beſt 
of theſe; it does not run ſo much to leaf, 

and the root conſequently is better. 
When the bed has lain five or ſix days 
after the digging; rake up the ſurface 
light and looſe,” and a little before ſun- 
ſet ſcatter on the ſeeds. Sift over them, 
through a courſe ſieve, a quarter of an 
inch depth of fine mould, and che next 
morning give a gentle watering. Repeat 
this once in un, hir Danes 

rain 

When the: plants are come e 
two or three of the rough leaves, pull up 
the N ſo as to leave the others at five 
inches 


* 
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inches diſtance. After this they will want 
nothing but weeding. This is beſt done 
with à hoe, and ſhould be repeated as 
often as any weeds appear. A ſmall ftrong 
hoe is beſt, and care ſhould be taken 
always to pick the earth as deep as the 
hoe will conveniently go; which, beſide 
deſtroying the weeds, will greatly help the 


plants. If the winter be very ſevere, and 
the ſpot” any thing expoſed to the cold 


quarters, a very light covering of peaſe 
haulm may be thrown over the bed du- 
ring the worſt days, or a reed-hedye'placed 


ſo as to keep off the ſharpeſt blaſts. In this 


manner they will ſtand very well, and 
about the ſecond week in March they will 
be fit for eating; they will have 4 full 
root, with a ſmall head, and their true 
flavour. They will be firm, though per- 
fectly tender, and will break, not bend, 
in the hand. Theſe are the marks of ex- 
cellence in the radiſrn. | 

To eat them in perfection, they muſt 
be pulled about ten O clock in the morn- 
ing, and laid in a cool cellar till the time 
of dinner; for this way they keep -their 
ſpirited taſte, and that agteeable firmneſs : 


whereas, if they be taken out of the 


round” at noon, the ſun will have ex- 
| hauſted, and rendered them poor and flimſy. 
The part of the bed out of which ra- 
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diſhes are to be pulled at the hour here 
directed, ſhould — a good watering the 
morning before, hut no more after that 
they are till gathered. ti 

A — ib antity, of ſeed only ſhould 
be fown at this October r not enough 
for the ſupply of the whole ſpring, but 
for the month of March. Tha lo ſor April 
ſhould be ſown later; for this is a root 
which ſoon grows Ricky, and good for 
nothing. 
Therefore the firſt bed of radiſhes having 
been ſown in October, the gardener ſhould 
in the very ſame manner ſow. a ſecond 
parcel in November, and a third about 
the middle of December: both theſe 5 
are to be managed exactly as we have 
rected for the former. The firſt of them 
will come fit for uſe in the beginning of 
April, and the latter will laſt from the 
end of April till the middle of May; longer 
than which none need trouble themſelves 


about this kind of root. But thoſe who 


chuſe may ſow them in the ſame manner 
{till longer, ſelecting in that caſe the leſs 
warm parts of the ground. 

There are white and black round rooted 
radiſhes, . of which ſome are fond. "Theſe 
are all cultivated in the ſame manner as 
the common kind, only that they will not 
ſtand the winter. The round white. = 
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diſh ſhould be ſown in April, and the 
black radiſhes at the end of June. Theſe 
will require more watering, as the ſeaſon 
of their growth 1s naturally dryer; and they 
will come to perfection in fix or ſeven 
weeks, and continue till the end of fum- 

mer. 

Beſide the ſervice of the table, ſeed 
muſt be procured from the common radiſh 
with care for the next crop. The beſt way 


is to change with ſome other perſon who 


we know 1s careful: but we muſt have 
good ſeed ourſelves, if we expect to get 
good for it. In the beginning of May 
make up a bed for the ſeed- radiſhes near 
— — 27 N. dig the ground a full 
ſpade and half deep, "Sig yi it level. In 

the evening of a mild day, when there 
has been alittle ram, draw lin 

new bed at a yard diſtance, and Watt the 


places where the plants are to ſtand at two 
feet and a half ſpace, along theſe lines, 


placing always one between two others, 

not all of them over-againſt one another. 
When the places are marked, open holes 

at a dozen of them with a Le, 

the full depth that the ground was dug, 

and laying the mould on one fide : ch 

'a dozen of the fineſt radiſhes that are in 

the common bed. They muſt be' ſtrait, 


fn gle; not divided- in the root, and well- 
D coloured. 
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coloured. | Plant one in each hole, throw- 
ing the mould li ghtly and carefully about 
them: when a dozen are planted, open as 
many more holes, and . ca proceed as 
long as day-light laſts ; reſerving the reſt 
of the work j- or the next evening. There 
is no other time at which they are ſafely 
to be removed; and only a few muſt be 
taken up together, that = may be but a 
little while out of the ground. As ſoon 
as each evening's plantation is over, give 
them a good watering ; and thus proceed 
till as many are planted as will be neceſ- 
ſary for a due quantity of ſeed. After this 
keep the ground clear between them, and 
—— will take care of themſelves. The 
ey is to be ſuffered to attain its full 

wth upon the ground, and that in the 
you pods is to beg in. 8 
plants Bult be pulled and laid to dry 
the ſeed. when — OA. 1s to be thraſhed 
* and put up for uſe. 
ced of the ſame year always ſuc- 
= i Erik than ſuch as has, been kept 
any time. 

The gardeners who live by aiding kitch- 
en- products Jow., radiſhes among other 
crops; but this ſhould never be done by 
thoſe who .raiſe them for their own table, 
for every plant and root will be better for 
de the All a of the enen 


Carrots 


do. Bs 
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Carrots may be ſown with the early ra- 


dithes, and . ſpinage with the latter: or, 


the radiſh-ſeed may be let in among larger 
growing plants; but all will be the worſe 


or this; and every kind will come to its 


higheſt perfection when it has the full vir- 
tue of the ground where it is ſown. 


0 H A P. XI. 
Of Carrots. 


1 E carrot requires A * foil 
and longer time of growth than the 
radiſh; but the culture of both is other- 
wiſe ſo much alike, that he who under- 
derſtands the one will be at no loſs about 
the other. The carrots for, the ſupply 
of a family ſhould be ſown in pro 1 
quantities at different ſeaſons, as the radiſh, 
becauſe they are beſt when young and de- 
licate. The ground muſt be dug full two 
ſpades deep; and the beſt part of the gar- 
den for them is that which is dryeſt. 
Chuſe out a 1 


in the beginning of January, and Is at 


| up p wy well, breaking all the clods 


e ſurface; perfectly even, and mix- 


ws a little dry —.— with the ſeeds, ſow | 


them in the evening of a calm day. 


There are ln or four kinds of carrots 
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differing i in colour ; the orange colour, the 95 


yellow, the white, and the red: of theſe 
the orange carrot is the beſt; the yellow and 


the white are much inſerior to it in qua» 


lity; and the red carrot” is very tender. 


Chuſe therefore the ſeeds of the orange 


carrot, and take care that they be new, 
found, and in perfection. Mix * well 


with ſome dry mould, by rubbing between 


the hands, and ſcatter them thin over the 
round; then walk ſeveral times over the 
whole pot to tread the ſeeds into the 


ground; and after this rake it all lightly 
over: give a careful watering the next 
morning, and then leave all to nature. 
The plants will ſhoot; and, when they firſt 
appear, there ſhould be a little more water 
| 2 them; but it muſt be 3 in a morning, 
for fear of froſt coming u n it in the 
night and killing them. This is a general 
rule, that all ſummer waterings ſhould be 
at night, and all winter au 1, in'a 
morning. 


When the plants have got three inches 


high, pull up the weakeſt, and leave the 
| reſt at fix inches diſtance : as ſoon as weeds 
appear, hoe the ground between the car- 
'rots ; and from that time keep it perfectly 


clear from weeds. This may be done by 


hoeing the bed once in three weeks; 
and us they are to NANG while they are 


growing 
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owing to their proper ſize. Then it 
Wal — a very SEES to pull half of 
them. while young, by that means leaving 
the reft at a greater diſtance : they will 
grow. to a larger ſize, and at a more ad- 
vanced ſeaſon. will be as valuable in theif 
kind as the others. . 
Six weeks after the firſt ſowing, dig up 
up another ſpot of ground, and ſow a ſe- 


cond bed of carrots in the ſame manner: 


this will be toward the end of February; 
and theſe muſt be in a warm ſpot, well 
ſheltered as the firſt. In the middle of 
March ſow a third parcel; and at the lat- 


ter end of the ſime month another. Theſe 


two laſt may be ſown in any part of the 
ground, not requiring the ſame degree of 
warmth. and ſhelter as the others. 

. . Theſe are all to be managed exactly as 
the firſt, and they will come in a faccefion 


of time, and keep the table ſupplied. If 


_ carrots are ſown a little after Midſummer, 


they will in favourable ſeaſons come to a 
growth for uſe in the latter end of au- 
tumn; but this is hazardous. Some alſo 
ſow them in Auguſt to ſtand the winter, 
and ſome early in the ſpring; but there is a 
7 chance againſt their coming to good. 
3 2 ſeaſons before directed are vaſtly pre- 
erable. 


Art YO | D 3 ; L pril, 


The red carrot muſt be ſown in A- 
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33 The GARDExER's Univerſal Guide. 
pril, and will come to uſe early in au- 
tumn. It is very delicate, the ſeeds may 
be had from Aleppo ; but it will ſeldom 
ripen any in England, 

The ſeeds of the common carrot 
very freely; nothing more being ne 
than to leave ſome of the ſtrongeſt 2 
ſtanding in the early beds, and to ſave the 
Tee as ſoon as it 18 s thoroughly hardened... 


Cc H A P. XII. 
of the Parſuep. 


N 8 management of a kitchen- -gar- 

den, one thing naturally leads the way 
to another, and he who has ſeen the cul- 
ture of carrots will need but fhort direc- 
tions for this root. The parſnep requires 
4 deep rich ſoil; it need not be fo dry as 
the carrot requires. Freſh dung is always 
found hurtful to both; but in our ma- 
nagement before directed no ſuch thing g 
ever comes into the garden. | 
The firſt week in March dis u a piece 
of one of the beds two ſpades deep, and 
break it well: level the ſurface, and in a 
mild-damp even Amy the parſnep-ſceds, 
ſcattering 'them over the ground; 
tread - wa lightly i 4 and _ rake the 


| 2 r | 
When 
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When the plants are three inches high, 


thin them 'to a foot aſunder, and clear 


away the weeds. Once in three weeks 


hoe the ground for the ſame purpoſe, till 
the hw. are ſtrong and in fall leaf, and 
they will then ſuffer no weeds to grow 
among them. Toward the end of ſummer 
the leaves will fade and decay; ſoon after 
the parſneps ſhould then be all dug up. 

They are a. root for winter- ſervice; and if 
they are laid up in ſand at this ſeaſon they 
will keep good many months. 


The ſeeds of parſnep ſhould be faved in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of radiſhes. 
Some of the fineſt roots muſt be taken up, 


and planted in a ſheltered place, at a yard 
diſtance one from another. The ſeeds are 
to ſtand upon theſe plants till well hard- 
ened; and then the heads of the plant are 
to be cut off; and ſpread upon a mat in the 


ſeed-room to dry: after which the ſeeds 


are to be ſhook off and put up dry. 

"Theſe, like the radiſh, ſhould always be 
ſown the next ſpring, for they are very apt 
to get damage in keeping. Thus the parſ- 
nep gives leſs trouble than the carrot, be- 
cauſe one ſeaſon of ſowing anſwers for the 
whole year. The roots are not good till the 


leaves fade at autumn ; but mw kee good 
in fand all hey rv ch e 
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| 40. The Garpene's Univerſal Guide, 
re. XIII. 
of the Turnep. 


O root rewards the gardener' s care 
better than the turnep; for its ex- 
—— depends more than all others upon 
culture, and will be proportioned in good- 
neſs to the attention ſhewn it in its growth. 
If neglected, flies often deſtroy \ 4 crop 
while young; and if it eſcape that danger, 
it grows hard a. d ſticky; but due caro 
will preſerve it in the. firft growth, and 
give {weetneſs and tenderneſs afterwards. 
There ſhould be three fowings of tur- 
neps for the ſupply of the table : the firſt 
in April; the Cd in June; and the 
laſt in the beginning of Auguſt. Theſe 
require different management, and even a 
different part of the ground ſhould be al- 
lotted to each. And with regard to the 
ſowing of different kinds, the early Dutch 
turnep is the kind for ſpring; and the 
green topp'd turnep for the other ſea- 
ſons: this is ſweeter than the common red 
topp d kind; and with good care will not 
grow ſticky. 
_  Chuſe the ſeed of each kind, heavy, 
ſmooth, gloſſy, and freſh. For the ſprin 
ſowing, dig up a piece of ground under the 
ſhelter ne a warm wall, and break it well. 
Steep 


} 
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Steep-the ſeed in the following liquor: Boil 
a good quantity of tobacco ſtalks in water 
till it is very ſtrong of them; then . ſtir 
into this ſome aloes, ſoot, and flour of 
brimſtone. Put in the ſeeds, and let them. 
lie eighteen hours; then draw off the li- 
quor, and ſow them with the ingredients. 
The manner of ſowing ſhould be this: 
draw lines acroſs the bed at one foot diſ- 
tance, and make a trench with a hoe along 
each line; then drop in the ſeeds along 
theſe trenches not too thick; draw the 
mould over the ſeeds, and give a gentle 
watering. oa! „ le 
The next morning lay ſome ſoot over 

the whole length of each trench; and for 
the future water over that. If rain does 
not fall, they Thould be watered carefull 
every other dax. * gta 
When the plants appear above ground, 
the watering muſt be continued at - leaſt 
once a day, and the plants will thus be 
kept in health. The ingredients uſed in 
ſteeping will give no taſte to the roots; 
they only promote the firſt growth, and 
keep off the fly. When the rough leaves 
are come, the danger of this enemy is over. 
Soon after this thin the plants to ten inches 
diſtance; then hoe the ground between 
the rows from time to time, and alſo 
tween the plante. 0 
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The turneps will grow faſt : in the end 

of May they will be fit to boil with the 
tops; and they are very ſweet that way. In 
June they will be of a fize to ſend up as 
uſual to tabls, and they will continue good 
till the next crop comes in. 
About the middle of June ſow che ſe⸗ 
cond crop of turheps. Theſe muſt be the 
green topp'd kind. Chuſe for them the ends 
of two or three of the beds next the wa- 
tet, that the ground may be moiſt, and 
water at hand for them. Steep the ſeed, 
and ſow it as the former; and take dou- 
ble care to keep them well watered. Clear 
theſe to a foot's diſtance in the rows, and 
hoe the ground once in three weeks during 
; the whots time-of 'theit growth. 
In the firſt trench in Auguſt ſow ano- 
ther parcel of the ſame ſeed; but upon a 
ſomewhat dryer piece of the ground, and 
better ſheltered: manage theſe in all re- 
ſpects as the others, and they will conti- 
nue good many months. This laſt c 
will be in danger of caterpillars; but — 
muſt be picked off as ſoon as they are 
ſeen; for if they be ſuffered to eat up the 
leaves, the root will come to nothing. 
The fineſt of the plants of the June 
ſowing ſhould be reſerved for ſeed; they 


muſt be planted out into a dry warm part 
of, the — at a yard de, and 
kept 


f 
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kept clean till they get into flower ; after 
which they may be left to themſelves : - 
only, to prevent deſtruction by birds, ſome 
licme-twigs ſhould be laid upon them when 
the ſeed begins to ripen. Some ſeed of 
the early ſowing ſhould be ſaved in the 
ſame manner; and both exchanged for the 
ſeed of equal goodneſs from another gar- 
den. The whole management of plants 
removed for ſeed we have given under the 
article radiſh. A. FAN! 


| eln A P. XIV. 
¶ Potatoes. 
H E potatoe propagates itſelf faſt 
| by root, that we need not regard its 
ſeeds. If the roots be planted in ſpring 
— will encreaſe ten- fold by autumn; 
and this is all the care that need be taken 


1 Tg * 
Chuſe a dry part of the kitchen- ground; 
in, the 2 pare 1 


rch dig it very care- 
fully up, and break the clods ; then open 
trenches acroſs the whole ſpot at two foot 
and a half diſtance from one another: 
they ſhould be opened with the ſpade, and 
be made three quarters of the ſpade deep. 
Chuſe a parcel of the fineſt and largeſt po- 
tatoes you can get. Plant them * - 
. Sh + 3. — - 2 
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theſe trenches, one at every two foot, then 
cover in the mould; they will need no 
watering. It is a cuſtom to plant ſmall 


roots, or pieces of roots, with a good eye 


in each; but the potatoes will go as far 


being planted whole at theſe diſtances, for 


every eye will ſhoot, and there will be 


room for them: and this way there is no 


danger of that rot which often happens 


when the eyes are planted. The largeſt 


are to be choſen, becauſe they produce the 


largeſt in return. 
From the time they are planted, they 
require no more care than clearing the 
ground from weeds, and that only at firſt ; 
for when their own ſtalks are got to a 
hgizht, no weed can grow among them. 
About the middle of September, the 
potatoes may begin to be taken up; and 
when the froſt comes, and the ſtalks wi- 
ther, it is beſt to take up the whole re- 


mainder. They will keep till the 


time of planting again, and ſupply the ta- 
ble all 8 The beſt — of preſer- 
ving them, is to lay them up in heaps, with 
a conſiderable quantity of dry and light 
mould between them. 2 i 
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<6 H Nr. 
of Onions. 


HE onion kind, e all the 
ſpecies and varieties, is very exten- 
five; and ſcarce any kitchen- product is 
more generally uſeful. We ſhall treat firſt 
of the common onion. This is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by its large root and hollow 
leaves, The common, the Spaniſh, and 
the Ægyptian onion, are all one kind. 
The warmer countries give the roots a 
greater mellowneſs and perfection; but the 
ſeeds ſown here ſoon degenerate into the 
common or Straſburg onion; Wile is _ 

uſed in all our kitchens. 

In the beginning of March dig up a 
piece of the ground in a dry part, and 
break the mould perfectly well; lay the 
ſurface level with a rake, and chus let it lie 
three days. Then in a calm evening ſprin- 
kle on the ſeeds moderately thick: © fiſt 
over them a quarter of an inch of mould, 
and after two an ive the whole ſpot a 
gentle watering. When the crop has been 
three weeks love the ground, hoe it care- 
fully; a ſmall hoe is beſt ; and the onions 
ſhould be thinned to about fix inches diſ- 
tance every way. After this give them a 
gentle watering. Once in three weeks re- 


peat 
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the hoeing, to keep the ground per- 
Fly clean; — . them take their 
In the latter end of July the 
roots will be conſiderably large; and what 
farther weeding; is required muſt be done 
by hand; for = 2 them. 
Aber. weeks more will bring the root to 
fection, and then the leaves will decay. 
he roots are then to be taken up. Lay 
them upon the two next alleys to harden, 
and turn them every day. Let them lie 
thus ſeventeen days; and then in the mid- 
dll warm, dry day carry them in, 
ead them on the floor, and take out any 
t are ed. From time to time 
ahey muſt alſo be looked to, and any that 
one picked out; che reſt will thus be 
t perfectly well. 
he way to ſave ed is 4755 is che K 
* following plant ſome of the fineſt of 
the onions that have been kept all winter, 
in a dry ſpot. Set them in a few inches 
into the cats ew » at a oy diſtance 
Every W way is by opening 
jan "Jong of three quarter, ſpade Ts, And 
placing the onions in them, then covering 
up with mould. In June they will flower, 
| —_ the ſeed will ripen in Auguſt. The 
heads muſt then be out off, and ſpread up- 
on- cn 10 ys Wear 
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thoroughly. pane the ſeeds. muſt wo 
ſhook out, 70 
ent of the great 


This is the 
crop of onions, for ones and for rp 
but 1 ** ſhould be alſo young onions for 


the ſpring, to eat with radiſhes and in f 
4] T 2 are to be 1 in 
beginning Auguſt a in 4 
and well W part of the 

4 ſow common . onion-ſeed thick 
upon it, 8 3 — 
eng appear, weeded, and 
early in the ſpring 1 
ART thould | be.. thinned every gathering, 
no part of the bed being cleave entirely; 
and thoſe which are left will grow to.a 
larger fize, and be very uſeful in the ſuc- 
ceeding months, while the main crop that 
was own in ring is akingiz growth. 
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Fi Week is ; cultivated juſt as che g · 
| nion, and requires the ſame ſoil. 
Prepare the ground in the middle of 
March, and ſow the ſeed tolerably thick; 
give now and then a gentle watering. When 
the plants come up, thin them to ſix inches 
diſtance, and keep the ground _ 

ater 
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Water them in dry weather, and they will 
require no more care. They may be either 
t in this bed, as is the ufual way, or 
tranſplanted, which gives them a much 
larger growth. The method is this ; dig 
up' a large piece of ground in the begin- 
ning of June, and mark it in rows a foot 
diſtance; at every ten inches in theſe rows 
open a hole, and in a cloudy evening tranſ- 
plant the fineſt of the leeks out of the 
Teed-bed, putting one in each hole. Wa- 
ter them every other day till they ate well 
eſtabliſhed; then keep the ground hoed 
once in three weeks, and 177 leeks 5 
arrive at their higheſt perfection. They 
will not only be larger, but better flavoured 
By far than if raiſed in the uſual way. 
The common gardeners ſow leeks and 
onions together; but they do better ſepa- 
rate, and ſo do all plants whatever. 
To fave feeds, mark ſome of the beſt 
lants, and let them ſtand all winter. In 
Febr uary following-plant them at half a 
ard's diſtance ws a warm wall, and 


-they will flower® and . their wa þ in 
e | 
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＋ H ESE 2 are verge tan de com: | 
mon - oviibny 5 are properly 

what authors call — They are ex- 
cellento in ſpring as great ofliionsi and are 


ee 


them clear of wp and when 
5 die to che ground in aututnh, ſift ove 
the bed half an inch of mould. Th 
will appear again in Febraaty; and be 
to draw very ſoon. This is 4 method 
rendering them *% fine, an is a ſecret 
among the Beſt gardendrs.” They keep in 
ſeaſon from March to May CY ſome of 
the roots being Pl planted he” r ſeed in A- 


5 will e ee N 
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root called cloves grow 

parate parts, e — cloves Th 
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very 8 and, if prevented from ſeed- 
ing, will multiply very faſt. In the beginnin 
of April de _ eg freſh * 45" 
plant them in a bed very well levelled, at 
fix inches diſtance every way; and once in 
three days giye a gentle watering i keep 
the ground clear from weeds, The leaves 
will ſoon be vigorous. In the beginning 
of June tie them in knots, and continue 
the watering: this tying keeps them from 
running to ſeed; and then the leaves be- 
gin in a few weeks to fade. They will be 
thoroughly withered by the latter end of 
July. Then take up the roots: ſpread them 
on a mat, turning them every day; and, 
after four days, put them up for uſe. 
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FIAYHIS' is a milder kind of garlick; 
and is to be propagated the fame 
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QHALLOTS. ue of the onion Kid. 
but ſtrong. They encreaſe by the 
root as faſt as garlick, and ſhould be ma- 
naged in the ſame manner. In the begin- 
ning of March, dig up a ſmall bed: draw 
lines at five inches Jiſtice, and open ſmall 
holes fix inches aſunder along the lines: 
in each hole place half a dozen little roots; 
and keep the bed weeded and watered ; 
the — will ſoon appear; and theſe 
may be cut as young onions. They are 
what uſed to be called ſcallions, and are 
very fine. In Auguſt, the leaves naturally 
fade, and the roots are then to be 8 
up: they will be found vaſtly encreaſed in 
quantity; and they are to be dried upon a 
mat, and put * for * 22 the winter. 
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\HESE reſemble the ſhallots in root 

and leaf, and are to be propagated 

in *. ſame manner. The roots have leſs 

ur than the ſhallots, therefore, are not 
" E 2 regarded ; 
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regarded ; but the leaves are particularly 
mild, yet with the onion flavour; and 
are adore valued in Y N In 
the beginning of March, dig up a ſmall 
piece of a dry bed; draw lines lengthways, 
and: acroſs; at four inches diſtance : and; 
in the center of every ſquare; plant thtes 
er four of the roots; cover them two 
inches, and give a a gentle: watering. The 
leaves will like graſs, and, 
when they are five inches high, they are-fit 
to cut. They will continue in ſeaſon till the 
middle of ſummer. Soon after that they 
decay, and the roots are to be taken up, 


poo agate met Og 
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HERE. are two kinds of beet, the 
red and white ; but the red} only is 
regarded. The root is never fine, unleſs 
it has great depth, and a free {oil : there- 
fore, at the latter end of February, dig up 
a bed two „ and break the 
mould pe We let it lie a week to ſettle ; 
then * Hates, and draw lines at a 
foot diſtance ;./apen. flight trenches along 
theſe lines, and drop in the ſeed, in a fm 


TE cover it Ws _ the weuer 
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be dry, give ow and then's Bttle Water. 
When ' the plants appear, they muſt be 
. thinned, to a ſtet diſtance, leaving the 
ſtrongeſt. Thee ground toſt be Boed brite! 
in tree weeks, and Kept 8 | 
betweeh' the plants. In 8 
roots will de large enougk for” uſe; — 
will eoreimue good all Winter. In (prot 
a few roots! müßt be left to find for Te 


and the reſt dug ap; z for ce un bird, 
a good fer stk bs. rer r- 
. e r) Ys Le, Tz 1 
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78 8918 At 2 1 2 
"of the Fernſalenr Attiva U 4 — 

ie weed Hive 3001: H 2 22 
Har we calbby this — 
is a root not unlike the potatoe, 
but high flav6hyed. The plin©is a kind 
of ſun-flower, but of little beauty. It 
is w be propagated in the ſame manner as 

tatoe. 

* the beginning of April, dig l 
piece: of a dere bee the Mold * 
u_ rd aſunder, and five 
ſome fine large robts 
of K — put ther whole- inte 
the trenches, one at 6very two: feet. Pieves 
will grow, but not ſo: well! Cover up 
_ theſt roots; and leave them to nature. 

W "riſe; hoe the Sound; anch 
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ſoon after the ſtalks will oceupy it Wholly, 
leaving no room for any thing elſe. In July, 
2 2 2 2 to 9 Half a yard of 
0 give a large watering: 
this hots the roots, which a taller. 


growth would have exhauſted ; and thus 

the Jeruſalem: artichoke will become large, 

rw delicate, and of a fine flavour. If 

they were raiſed thus, generally, they would 

more eſteemed ;- but our — let 

= themſelves by running up 1t0. 
„which ſpoils the root. 

5 the beginning of September, they 
are to. be taken out of the ground, and 
kept in a dry place for winter-ſervice, as 
potatoes ; each root will have ne 0] 
this time more Wen ron wed . 
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\ALSAFIE is the root of p CS W 
beard: it is called alſo by < ſome 5 

In March, dig u up a piece of a bed 
.- ſpades depth; break the lum 1 wall. 
level the ground, and ſow/ pretty thick the 
ſalſafie ſeed : ſift over it qi . an 
inch of fine mould. tt 1 1 
When the plants are come up, chin 
n to a foot diſtance, and give them fre- 


quent 
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tak 4 root as he 
will op good Te the ere pr 
of Winter. bret H 36614 £9 
In A; leave 3 few fot ſeed; wii 


for they Will, 
by icky, an het — Fe 


Abe young ſhoots of ſalfäffe. pg 

lent in the manner of aſparagu: | 
—— NS . ned | 

| 5 and ot nue zo 

| de re vi the HUE Week k nN * it 
lants-wilt Yea 4. In Jage N : 

is the beſt time em: they may | 

cut no bly TORY And wilt be good 


three weeks. Theſe youn ts are an 
excellent diſh. > PR as 


c nA r. Xv. 
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* I $: iba bot not unlike 800 and 
but more delicate. Dig up a piece 
4 oY bed, two ſpades" deep, io the 
beginning of April. Draw) lines,” at 
foot — open trenches along theſe 
lines with a hoe, and drop in the Nenn 15 
100 thick; cover them, and leave then 

dk When the plants are up, thin 


"WS them 
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"HIS is the root of a kind of bell 
flower, ich © roms wild in many 
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the young plants haye 2 2 little ſtrength. 
5 . to i diſtance; anger 
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- the 8 as often as weeds riſe upon it. 
In the dry ſeaſo 7 give the plantg "notes 
waterings, and' roots will grow very 
fine. They will be fit fox caring | in Octo- 
ber, and will continue g 0 be of fer, In 
ſpring a few plants mu for. 
5 eren lg up, chen bed may 
bun to bent eker vi. Wien 


on Lean 1 vel pp ai 41d gene 
1 
8 du wid A . Ni F 1 
” ab U LG, hen , 10 8 p n 
& lor. * 07 Datoh Parſhy. 1 . Das 
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T5 H 18::pardley has a. thick, e 
excellent for the / table. 
bedhe dig a piete of A bed, not too 
dx: dig it full two ſpades deep, level the- 
ſunfige, andi open trenches with a hoe, at 
fourteen inches Dart dn ci in the- 
| i Dx 
begin, — — cheir 

ö ing. only the 

vgeſh at. — — diſtance: 
hoe wn ground once a fortniglit; 
and give t waterings.. imm autumn 
tha roots vilhbe:ae hig a8 carrots;- 
anch they; wall — go all winter-;- taking” 
them up as wanted. In 
a; few: for: ſeedy; at: one corner of tlie bed 
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| B18 4 is. 2 ſweet and. qelicats. tot! 
not growing fingle as the carrot or. 
parſnep, but in a kind of natural bunches. 
In the beginnin beginning - of Anga up a 
piece of ground a ſpade and deep ; 
and draw lines * 94 and acroſs, a 
foot and half aſunder. This marks the 
= into ſquares 1 e 5 _ 8 each 
uare, open a hole with a ſpade, t 
8 the ſkirret, 2 
general head: ſet it upright; gather the 
mould about it; and in this. —— = 
the whole bed. Each ſingle root wil | 
creaſe to a bunch, and they will be very 
tender. The ground muſt be al raked <A g 
vel over them; and when the plants are 
up, it muſt be hoed. nn tha, it a 
is to be kept quite clear of weeds till au- 
tumn: the roots will then be in perfection, 
and will continue fo all winter. In ſpring, 
a new bed ſhould be planted as the for- 
mer, with ſome parted pieces of the fineſt 
roots; and the reſt 12855 up. oe another- 
ire ah | . 4 , 
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The ſkirret may be raiſed from ſeed, 
juſt as the ſeveral former kinds; but . 

roots ene IN eee n 
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HI 8 requires a deep, Y well 
wrought ſoil. In the beginning of 


March, dig up a piece of a bed, full two 
ſpades deep, and break it well; draw lines 
at two feet diſtance; and, along theſe, o- 
pen trenches with a ſpade, eight inches 
deep. Cut off the heads of ſome horſe- 
radiſh roots taken up for uſe, and part the 
off-ſets from others, ſo as to get a ſuffi- 
cient quantity; the heads thould be about 
three inches long: the off-ſets will come 
off ſhorter; but they will grow at any 
length, provided the head be good. Plant 
theſe at the diſtance of fixteen inches, in 
the trenches, placing the head ſtrait up- 
right, and cover in the mould ; rake over 
the whole ſurface level. 

When the plants appear, hoe the ground 
between them : keep it clean till they have 


a little ſtrength, and they will then take 
care of ves. 


In 
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In this place, let them ſtand: eighteen 
months, before they are touched; that is, 
being planted im ſpring, begin to take them 
up the autumn twelve month followin g. 
In the mean time, if any of them ſhoot 
up a ſtalk for flowering, cut it down; but 
leave the full growth of the leaves at li- 

derty, for they feed the root. 
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_— KE 0 ＋ LON II. 
Of the. HY erbage cultivated in 4 


Ki irchen-garden. 


H E Þ picats cultivated for their leaves 

and talks, and other parts above the 
1 are more numerous than thoſe 
whoſe roots are of ſervice: and they are more 
various in their culture; ſome requiring but 
little management, and others à great deal. 
The dreſſing of the ground for roots will 
lead to the underſtanding the culture of 
theſe; which we ſhall render the more 
ear, * A with the eaſieſt. 


CHAP. I. 
Of young Sallting. 


Wir is called young ſalleting con- 
ſiſts of the 1 of ſe- 


veral efcylent plants, before they ſend out 
the rough leaves, or rudiments of a. ſtalk. 
The beſt of theſe. 
enn thoſe which. are fitteſt to mix 

| with 


plants is the common 
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with it, are garden-creſs, muſtard and 
apo. N 8 . 9. * f 


The ſeeds of theſe grow very quick ; 
and, by good management, they may be 
kept in a ſerviceable condition, from very 
early in the ſpring, till the time when let- 
tuces, and other larger kinds, come in; 
and then theſe are naturally neglected for 


them. 


The Sls muſt be ſown | "IR young fal- 


leting every ten days; and, in the earlier 


part of the ſpring, they muſt be raiſed up- 


on warm and well-ſheltered: borders: af- 


terwards upon the more open beds. The 
firſt ſowings may be in February, upon 


the ſouth borders, under the fruit-walls; 


and, as the ſeaſon grows milder, the ſuc- 
ceeding ſowings, may be more and more 
in the open ground. The management is to 
be the fame in all. 
Open four trenches with a hoe, about 
an inch deep, and ſcatter in the ſeeds 
pretty thick; each kind in a ſeparate 
trench. Many ſow them all together; 
but they do not grow ſo well that way. 


Draw the mould upon them, and raiſe it in 


a little ridge upon each trench. Every 
morning, two hours after ſun riſe, give 
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half an hour after the watering z 
and it ſhould be Pr till it is 


wanted for table: for, if 


gathered at noon, 


when the ſun is full upon it, it will have 


neither firmneſs in the leaf, nor the full 
flavour. The beſt proportion is equal 
parts of rape and muſtard, double of ra- 
diſh, with about half the W of the 
others of ereſs. 


This kind of ſallet may n 
hot-beds all the winter; but it has not . 


the true flavour, unleſs it ere in the 
open air. 


$I: ny 
Of Lettuces. 1 


E have a multitude of varieties of 
lettuce; but they may be ranged 
under the two heads, Cabbage and Cos let- 
tuce: of theſe, the firſt is the beſt for 
ſoops ; and the latter for eating freſh. Of 
the cabbage kind, is the common lettuce, 
raiſed to cut young, and mix among other 
ſalleting. The culture of this is eaſieſt 
of all ; for it requires no tranſplantation. 


1. Sallet Lettuce 


In the middle of February, dig up a 


MP. of one of the borders, under a ſouth 
wall; 
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wall; level the ſurface ; and, in a wy = 
vening, ' ſcatter on a uantity 
of — og it a quarter 
of an inch of mould; and morning 
a very light watering: when the 
2 come up, encreaſe the waterings; 
and, as ſoon as they bum bg or eight 
leaves, to pulling up 
the largeſt. This will 2 the bed, 6 
the teſt will grow the better. 
Once in ten days, ſow: ſach a ſpot in ths 
— but, as the weather grows 
mild, let it be in the common beds, not 
in the firſt borders. Gardeners ſeldom be- 
ſtow the trouble of Xp mould upon = 
kitehen- garden ſeeds; but no way 
| owing anſwers ſo well, and it Rd — 
| m_ matter to allow it. 4 


9 2. Cabbage. Lettuce. or N 


4 


hie kind ineludes all thoſe lettuces, 

which ſpread in their growth, and have a 
roanded body; with curled leaves: the Cos 
| kinds 3 higher, and — the leaves 


tim 

Abe cabbage lettiees ate to be taiſed 
pardy- by ſimple ſowing, and partly by 
tranſplantation. 

In the latter end of February, dig up a 
piede of one of the warm fruit-borders, 
under a fouth wall; level the fur face kg 
1 0 
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well, and ſow the lettuce-ſeed not too 
thick: ſift over it a quarter of an inch of 
mould, and water the bed lightly every 
morning. When the plants come up, 
weed the ground by hand, and draw away 
a few of the lettuces, where they riſe. 


very cloſe; then water them, and let 
them ſtand till they have a little ſtrength, 
Tbep dig up another piece of grou 

larger than the firſt ; draw lines over it 
lengttiways, and acroſs,” at a foot diſtance: 
divide the bed into fquares. In 

the evening take up the fineſt of the 
young lettuces, a few at a time, and plant 
them, one in the center of each ſquare: 
. 
u up, ſo as to leave the lettuces in the 
bed, at a fpot diftance every way; and, the 
next morning, give both beds another wa- 
tering. After chis, hoe the ground 
between, ,as often as weeds riſe; and 
refreth them often with water: they will 
8 us grow to | their full perfection, and 
tome in for uſe in à good ſeaſon. Once in 
a fortnight, there ſhould be ſuch another 
fowing, for three or four times: and the 
plants of cheſe ſeveral beds are to be ma- 
Tiaged jun as the firſt. Thus there will be a 


long fucc ; 
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The e of. this. differs ſcarce 
at all from that of the other; except 
in ſeaſon, and the diſtance between Pat 
ee e f March, level 

e 0 ch, level a piece 
of a new dug bed under a ſouth wall 2 
break the ſmalleſt lumps. Ra this a 7 
careful gentle watering; drop: in th 
eds _ Cofs Lettuce: ſift over 1 4 
third, of an inch of mould; and now an 
then in a morning give —_ waterings. 
When the plants are up, manage them juſt 
as the Cabbage-Lettuce ; _ tranſplantin 
them into a freſh bed, at half 1250 diſ- 
_ tance one from another; and eaving as. 
many in the mother bed, as can ſtand in 
the oy, W 7 Mo in pres. weeks 
repeat the ſowing; and manage all the crops 
ihe fins way ; * as the ſeaſon e 
milder plant them in the open ground, and 
as it becomes hotter ſtill, in places where 
there is ſhade. Thus there will be a 
ſucceſſion of Cabbage and Coſs-Lettuces 
thro the whole ſummer ; and from time 
to time the fineſt of each. kind muſt 'be 
0 for ſeed. 


* 6 — 
. ; i 4 
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Ki 07 Winter Lettuces. 


Some of thei! of dhe Cabbage- 
Lettuces, will ſtand here the winter with 
due reg nd will be very forward in the 

The Dutch Brown Lettuce, is 

tteſt for this ſervice: - but the culture 
differs from that of ip ring. -In the middle 
of Auguſt, dig up a final} border; under 4 
wall, evel the — give it a p ntle 


watering; and thed > ſcatter on the leeds 
not too thick. 


Water the young lants often; and, when 
they are * wal lant, dig up 
for them the warmelt 
ſpot in the we «pre — Draw lines at 
ten inches diſtance lengthways, and a- 
croſs; and in the center of each of the 
ſquares thus made, plant one af the youtg 
Lettuces from the ſeed- bed, an the 


reſt at the ſame diſtance in tha bed. 


Shelter them by a reed-hedge occaſionally 
during the hive: If the ſeaſon — 
very ſevere, draw ſome matts over hoo 

planted over the beds; and this way ew 
or none of them will fail. The ſeaſon at 
which they come in makes them valuable. 


| ſheltered 
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ter itt inn $451 bas Id - £372 ore 
| His fal herb is a hative of our 
. on country, and therefore 1 
httle trouble in a garden. 2113 <0 1. Nei 
It ſhiould Be in perfection. me 
ſpring; and to that end-ſhould be vn elle 
eding autumn. 508 21 1 19051 AH. 5 
— 4 the laſt werk of Aug g up a 
ſpot on any of -the"comtnion 
— the clods, level the ſurface, 
= pers on the ſeeds of che Lambs 
Lettice, or Corn Sallad pretty thick. 
When the Plants: the ground, | 
and take — — too eloſe. 
They ſhould be left at four inches diſtanee. 
The ground muſt from this time be kept 
clean; and they will be in good order for 


the table early in the ſpring." The younger 
es eee better. 17d et +59Þ3mle 
Mi - THO 1 911 211 
cpo 25 7 0 n AP. „. 3 
* 11 155 yp "Of e 4 an 10 
Sid las 0919 £5; S105 Tal dont? 


E expe a Spi "ME at various ſeaſons 
72 8 he table, and muſt therefore 
2 _ times of ſowing. 
It 
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Eis meſt adviſcable alſo to take a e 
of dhe twa Mage: of . Spinnage, one of 
ſtand — rere.allg Tha tim Dr 
diſtinguiſhed; hy their ſeed-vaſſels, 'which - 
2 hartlieſt u an 
(meoth:ih the tu 
The ſmooth Spi 


1023 E ba 0 1 


fprimgy 2" clini to uſe in „ e mp f 


hut as we vmnüld have this kind continug 


foveral months, W muſt E TTREY 10 | 


alice Tactitttak on 16 gail lags rt 

About the middle of janunx tio: = 
an apen ſpot: where the mould is dry 
png tpade-deep 3: level it with a fine — 
and give it a light watering. Three hours 
after this ſcatter. on the ſeed thick, 
and fift over it half an inch uf mould. 
When the plants come up, the ground | 
muſt be weeded, 1 thing 
19? ag to ſtand about a anger'sJength aſun- 
der: from this time „ — i ua, 

quent waterings; and will _ co 
fit Gra 3 reer v. "2 11 
When they are large anough | 
they muſt he pulled up je. — Lave dhe 
reſt at ſix inches Ka he gh after this 
they muſt be: again thina'd to nine inches 


=} 


diſtance ; taking up what are  wanted:for | 


ſerxice. 918 * 5803 Faido 277 28 
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From this time the ground muſt be hoe d 
once in three weeks, and what are gathered 
for: _ — — 2 — of àbſolute 
—— bed: as erer 
In the middle of February, a 1 
Sund muſt be choſen not quite ſo dry as 
the firſt; and a ſecond crop muſt be ſown. 
This muſt be jut as the former. 
In the middle of March, a piece of 
und ſtill moiſter muſt be pi ed out 
or a: third crop. Theſe are the three 
rincipal ſowings of the ſummer Spinnage; 
t it may be continued every: month 
throughout the ſummer; always obſerving 
the latter ſowings are, the mearer the ſpot 
is to be to the water, that it may be damp, 
and eaſily watered; for otherwiſe hel fow- 
e eee \ 

Auguſt is the time for dowing the rough 
Spinnage. for winter : re up a piece of 
2 a ſpade and deep, level the 

» give. it a good watering in the 
morning, and at evening ſow the ſeeds 
pretty thick; ſift over them a quarter of an 
inch only of mould, and water the bed 
e South day, unleſs natural rains fall. 
hen the plants are come up, hoe the 


ground, and clear them to four inches diſ- 
1 tance way. Once in three week re- 
peat the z and toward the end of 
| October the Spinnage will be fit for ſer- 


vice * 
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vice. It is not to be pulled up by the roots, 
but only the outermoſt leaves, which are 
largeſt,” muſt be cropt off; this will give 
the inner leaves time to grow, and 
there may be gathering all winter. p hy 

Ibe ſecond ſowings of the. 1 wing 
nage is fitteſt for ſaving ſeed. the 
plas. muſt be left for that n at 
a yard aſunder : the ground muſt be 
kept clear between them, and they will 
tipen ſine ſeeds. Some of the fineſt of 
the winter muſt be alſo cleared to 
a due diſtance in ſpring, ne for che 

the dme purpoſes! . on 
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moſt uſefu of all the kitchenr garden 
products. Inder the Cabbage kind. In this 
bo wecomprehend the Savoy, Brocoli, and 

Le which all properly belong 
to, it; and we ſhall lead the gardener to 
che culture of the moſt difficult, ; by begin- 
with the ęaſieſt. 


e common Cabbages may he be divided 


into two kinds, according e ſeaſons 
"hen they come 7 2 * Tock are the 
- 2 ſummer 


of 
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ſummer and winter Cubbages. The ſaramer | 
Cabbages are to be ſown in autumn, to be 
ready for the following ſummer the others 
are to be ſoen in ſpring, for tlie ſervice of 
the ſame year winter Gn! 210144 

Naiſe ſummer Cabbages "thus. In the 
beginning of Auguſt, dig up an open piece 
of one of the beds, one ſpade deep, level 
it well; get ſome freſh ſeed of the 8 
Lor CASA, and Comνjõα EAN v 
CAaBBAGE,! and ſcatter it not too thick 
over the ground: fift ſome ſine mould over 
it a: quaxtes of an inch thick; and after 
twg days, if no rain falls, give che bed a 
gentle watering. 

When the plants come up, thin them 
where they are too cloſe ; and let them 
5 till = are fout inches high, water- 
ing them ere ird da ? | 

In the l of Sepyentbg. di 
A piece f groun Boar times, as largs as 

the firſt, draw lines lengthways, and actoſs: 
2.4 at four inches diſtance, 155 in the center 


5 15 ſquate 12 one 1 lant from che 

ies Jive them a u de en ling, 
r it ebe the art 

e d. s 20 


n, the, 1 week if Dad 950 | 
4 deckt fot them 9 OO HY tore up 


- mit theo 720 K 
"and 8 e e a 9 ſpades deßth 52 
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draw nes arroſe at 2 yard! aſunder; and 
in a :cloudy evening take-up: the Cabbage 
plants; and opening large holes, plant thern 
carefully. alnag theſe lines at two fobt 
zſunder : water them till chey have taken 
Ten In the: — 5 — 
p3the - d vat en 
yu uu ile ger Yee 197 00S plant 
* plants drmm up the monld in a ſmall 
hrap round he ſtms of the plants; ; and 
once mibre-yapead this, ut therein of threr 
weeks. After tis how th s often 
as n quantityiof: weeds appear: Towards the 
bins * the plants walb begin to turn 
an theit leaves ;- tie the uutermoſt of the 
2 — — promote 
1002 
— gs — —— 
and as therE ann y: — — 
<bme:frft; ando the UAA LOAT — 
-aaftervinds, there wällibe between them a 
ſupply for the whole ſumm ert. 
| The bebwidter cadbagesarethecommon 
hte, the fat, and the 
long cabbage. Theſeme tooberreatedien- 
actly . In the be "glnging of April, dig 


a piece of round ob fpade deep, lev 
it, and ſow the d iv: more vl 2 


e 


ke. ther thy, SR 
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ig up a cool part of the ground, not open 
hs Js — 1 lines — gif: 
tante both ways; and in the center of every 
ſquare ſet one of theſe plants; chuſing 
a cloudy evening for !the p Water 


them till they are 


eſtabliſhed. 
Whew they have ſtood three weeks in this 


and full 


bed, dig up gnecchen much larger, 
draw lines at a 


txro ſpades deep: 


diſ- 
tance over this bed and plant out the 
cabbage plante, at the diſtance of a yard 


theſe lines. Give 


dee good dae 
then a 86 * and repeat this 
every / till they are perfectly 
ace th 5 after they are 
| yo be ground. and draw'u ſome 

mould round their ſtems: A after 
that turn up the earth between the rows 
with a ſpade; and from that time, as often 
as weeds) fiſe,” let the ground be carefully 
_ thoed;; always drawing up the carth about 
their ſt ems. 1 0 


" mw About chr riddle of Oober the cabbages | 


will come into ſuſe; i re 
_ ö T odds 


b elf 1 5 Mang Hit mY Alt oi 
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In the beginning of April chuſe an 
piece of ground; dig it one ſpade is, 
| ſow the Savoy ſeed moderately thick, and 
IT ol 8 
When the young plants ave SY 
enough to bat "moving, which will be 
about the middle of May, 4s up another 
bed, and plant them in it at three inches 
diſtance. Water them every other Ss 
till they have taken root. LA them ſtand in 


bed fir ts: then alarge open 
hrs of gro n de Ades SP 


mark it habla! mas, two foot and 2 half 
«finer WY a cloudy evening tra 8 
the Savoys ftott their ſetohd bed. Place 
at two Pp diſtance in the rows; 
large hole for each, and elbe the mo Teen 
about their rt, drawing i Np ara about the 
ſterns. | Give. the plants 2 
ing; and rep TI dc * evenin "they" 
ate well e en oncs in three” 
weeks 105 Fog ogy and every tine 
draw up ſome mould round the ſtem : thus 
they will take their growth till winter; and 
as [oon as the froſts ſet in, they will be fit 
to . TRL nd continue Nes till . 
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about the ſtem. Water them till they are 
very well eſtabliſhed; and then only hoe 
the ground carefully, as often as weeds 
appear; about the middle of December 
TEHD 79 


eee Pg * 
y im begin” t be 66d,” and will! 
continue ſd HII pril. They hate a 
taſte, with ſome degree of bitterneſs in it 5 
but they are fi from Alagibelbic. | 


HAN vn. i 
* 5 501 07 Cvietvorv 444 T | 


% ite 244 5 ioo . 
my woiviocer. is another of che cab 
kinds,” and is harder than mr, 
hen winters ard ſo-fevers as ts 
—— cabhaves; 'this nds “? 
e eee, 
ſhould always de faiſed in 4 Kitchen 
garden; winter enn 
on he dy dene Ib r 
uſeful co the maſter. nad i e 
2 br dns dig up 4 ſhall bet and re 
de Nets E dert. When dhe pants 


are three inches hich, remove therm to a ne | f 


bed at three inches diſtance, 1 

ſcand a entk; chen dig ap 2 | 
of „And tran{} ten n 
l { diftahce' — 
The method of — — 
be the (ane us in Ne preceding Kinds; und 
great care muſt be taken at dhe hoof 
Winter; te draw up my — 11a 
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eir full growth, — be fit kee 
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the end of December, n 
gelten tut vet bee 53 


id 5 


Qs H A P. IR... on 
-: Of Brocoli. 3 


"HERE are two rincipal kinds of 
brocoli, the purple and the white. 


The pur rple is the beſt. Take care to have 
| ſh: 


ſeed; and the laſt week in May dig 
up a bed one ſpade. deep near the water. 


Level the ſurface perfectly, then give it a 


: . * | 


* 


read the ſeed thin with an even hand; fift 
over ĩt * of an inch of ee and 
two days after give it a gentle watering. 

Whew the Tants come up, pull — few: 
where they ſtand very cloſe, then water 
them every evening, and let chem ſtand in 
the ſeed- bed till have _ or eight 


Then dig up a larger: bed, "inoglaccalſo 
near the water: draw lines both ways over 
it at four inches um err 12 hole in 
the center of each ſquare, TT plant one 
of the yy water — gently as ſoon as 


Prad watering, and in the evening after 


are they in the * more largely after. 


wards; keep the d perfectly clear 
weeds between en e noe! 


Inet e Dells n 2 Hp! WI 
ft wt; 
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When they have ſtood fave weeks in this 
bed, — or the laſt time. Digup 
a piege of ground that is well ſheltered, but 
not oyer- hung: dig it two full ſpades depth, 
and level the ſurface: draw lines at two foot 
and a half diſtance, and plant the brocoli at 
a foot and half diſtance in theſe lines. Open 
a large hole for each plant; trim the fibres, 
and fix it well in the ground, draw up ſq: 

mould at a ſmall diſtance round each pl 

and give d large watering: repeat this, - 
every evening for a week; — 
mould up about the ſtems, and leave them 
to nature. Once in three weeks hoe the 
ground; only inſtead of the ſecond hoei 
dig up the ſpace between the rows à full 
feds. deep, and clear between the plan ts 
with a hoe. Thus they will come to the 
full perfection. 9 Chriſtmas che heath 
will begin to appear; they may be cut ear 
in January; and the plants will nee 
for ſervice ten or eleven Weeks 

We direct a little more Wbuble in wy 
culture of this, and othet choice products 
of the kitchen- garden, than is gen _— 
allowed; but it will anſwer excellently. 
can ſay from experience, that five'poun — 
a year more being thus expended upon an 
acre and half — kitehen-garden, which 
is the moderate proportion for a common 


en produce one e third more of chte 
1 ſeveral 


8; — Gaide. 
S — wich 
wil ave hens ik aaa cunliflwere. = 


4$00t 04717 22.25 ail yeerh : Slut $0 1575 Lane 
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7 
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| cabbage- 
perhaps the moſt delicate Plant 
in the kitchea-garden. - The cauliflower is 
a pe == 
and, if every article ben od, 
Kt, never ſusceed in due peri A g 
| GOT —— hen, 
t the 26th: of Auguſt, clear and level 
the ſurface of an old-melon-bed; and drop 
ED regularly, and not too thick. 
Sift over them a quarter of an inch of the 
fineſt mould: place — hoaps over the 
bed ; and every day, from ten inthe morn- 
| py — draw a mat 
them, to ſhelter, the bed from the 
The next evening, aſter ſowing, 
W EX 
water the gr it, and by a 
little at a me. By this means the: water 
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t this every evening, but give andy: 2 
moderate. quantity each time. | 
With this management the young plants 
will appear about the firſt of September. 
Continue to draw the mat over the bed 
every day at noon; and, if the nights are 

ſharp, do the ſame in the evening, to ſhel- 
ter them from the cold. If they riſe very 
cloſe any where, pull away a * of the 
weakeſt in theſe places. Let them ſtand: 
in this bed till the end of September; then 
repare another bed of the ſame kind as the 
firſt for them, but larger. The old cucum- 
ber beds, and other hot beds, are by this 
time uſeleſs for any thing elſe, and they 
very well anſwer this purpoſe. But where 
there are not theſe, a ſlight hot bed may 
be made of a little dung that has loſt its firſt 
heat, and covered deep with mould. In 
either caſe let the coat of mould be of the 
very fineſt kind; and it muſt be five inches 
thick. Draw lines upon this lengthways 


and croſſwiſe, at two inches and a half diſ- 


tance. In a mild, and moiſt evening, take 
up the plants from the firſt bed, and care- 
fully ſet them in this, placing one in the center 
of each ſquare; open carefully the hole for 
each, and cloſe'the mould well about them. 

When all are planted, give them a very 
careful and very gentle watering, and then 
draw the mats over 9 placed about this 


bed 


— — 
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bed as the former. Keep them ſhaded in 
this manner till they have taken root, only 
opening ſo much of the mat as-to give them 
a little free air in an evening. 

When they are well eſtabliſhed, they 
will only require a moderate en g once 
in three days. 

In this bed let them ſtand a month, It 
will then be toward the beginning of No- 
vember: then make up carefully a bed for 
them, and plant them out in an evening at 


ſuch diſtance, that they can be covered with 


hand-glafſes, to defend them from the cold. 
The Sos muſt be a warm and well-ſhel- 
tered ſpot, and, where-ever it wants de- 
fence, it muſt have it by means of a reed- 
hedge, Dig up the mould two full ſpades 
deep, and bury ſome rich compoſt in it as 


it is dug; raiſe it up in beds half a foot a- 


bove'the reſt of the ground : let them be as 
long as the ground will admit, and three- 
quarters of a yard broad; and make the 
mould very fine that comes at the _ 


them, for a good ſpade deep. The 
muſt he a yard. and a quarter aſunder, and 


then a line being drawn lengthwiſe along 
the middle of each bed, open two hales for 
two plants within half a foot of each other, 
two feet from the end of the bed, and pro- 
ceed all the length of it, opening the holes 
po and two, at the diſtanes of three-quar- 
29 ters 
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ters of a yard, pair from pair, Plant out 
the reac From the laſt bed very care- 
fully into theſe holes, and one glaſs will 
thus all the way cover two plants. As ſoon 
as they are in the ground, give them a mo- 
derate watering, and then put on the 
28 Preſs them cloſe down, and thus 
et them remain a week. The plants will 
by that time be well rooted and eſtabliſhed: 
if not, the glaſſes muſt be kept cloſe down 
four or five days longer. 

When they are very well rooted in the 
bed, raiſe the edge of the glaſs that is to- 
ward the ſouth about three inches, in the 
middle of a warm day. A brick-bat is 
commonly uſed for this purpoſe; but a 
forked ſtick is better, beeauſe the glaſſes 

may be raiſed higher or lower with this at 

| pleaſure. As long as the weather keeps 
tolerably mild, - the glaſſes may be left raiſed 
thus much day and night : but when the 
froſt grows ſharp, the glaſſes muſt be ſhut 
down cloſe all night, and-in very bad wea- 
ther the whole day alſo, only now and 
then raiſing them a little in the middle of 
the day for a quarter of an hour. On the 
contrary, in remarkably mild winters, the 
| glaſſes may be ſet afide all day, and only 
put over the plants during night. Thus 
they are to be kept in a ſtate of health 
during the winter. Early in ſpring one 
"Al half 
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Half of them muſt be removed into the open 
In the firſt week of March, dig up for 
this purpoſe a * of ground in a warm 
part of the garden. Dig it full two ſpades 
deep, aud bury in the bottom ſome good 
compoſt. Draw lines upon this hed at a 
yard and a quarter diſtance from one ano- 
ther, and open a hole at every two foot and 
a half along each line. Then in a mild 
evening look over the cauliflower plants, 
and in every place of a glaſs which covers 
two, take up one. Let this be the weak- 
eſt of the two. Cloſe the earth carefull 
about the other which is left, and take ah 
poſſible care not to hurt it; then plant thoſe 
which are taken up, one in each: hole of 
the new bed; plant them carefully, and 
draw up ſome mould about their ſtems. 
Do the ſame to the others; and the next 
morning give them all a careful watering, 
From this time treat both parcels alike, 
only not entirely removing the glaſſes from 
theſe of the original bed, but raiſing them 
four inches from the ground all the way 
round. Whenever there falls a warm 
ſhower, take off the glaſſes, that the plants 
may. have the benefit of it. At other times 
water both beds once in about four days; 
keep the ground perfectly clear from weeds 
throughout the While beds, and hoe it deep 
| every 
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every ten days, railing a heap of mould cach 
time about the ſtem of 2 To- 
ward the end of April keep the glaſſes off 
all day, but put them on for the night; and 
by degrees leave off this; only putting them 
on for the night in bad weather, The plants 
will be | Fob than thoſe in the open 
bed; and thus there will be a longer ſuc- 
ceſſion of the plants in perfection. 

In the beginning of May, che cauliflowers 
will begin to Boren thong ves in the center 
of + lant: then break inwardsone or two 
of the ue leaves to ſhade them, and 
E ee more as they encreaſe in bigneſs; 
in three more ſome of the for wardeſt 
of thoſe * the other bed will do the ſame, 
| wy they, muſt be treated in the ſame man- 


ki 4 cauliflower ſhould be left to grow 
till the outſide . pieces begin to. ſpread. 
This is a proof that it is at the full growth, 
and it ſhould be cut. The proper time of 
cutting them is about nine o clock in the 
morning; and they ſhould be laid by in a 
cool cellar till they are wanted. 
Theſe two plantations will . the 
table during the months, of May, June, 
July, and part of Auguſt. But as it will 
e agrecable to have them yet longer, it 
will be neceſſary for that purpoſe. to ſowy 
fome * upon a hot bed in ſpring. In 


MA G 3 the 


— 
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. the beginning of F ebruary open a trench in 
the ground a ſpade deep: lay in ſome hot ſe- 
dung that has lain a week to looſe its firſt 
heat, beat it cloſe, and cover it 'ten inches 
thick with mould. Level the * ſurface of 
this, and ſow the ſeeds : ſift a quarter of 
an inch of mould over theſe, and place ſome 
_ hoops over the bed; upon which draw a 
mat to ſhelter the ſeed, and keep in the 
warmth : the day after give a gentle water- 
ing thro' a mat as before directed, and re- 
peat this every other day. At noon raiſe up 
the mat a little at the edges, but at other 
times keep it carefully down. When the 
plants come up, give them very gentle wa- 
- terings; and, as ſoon as they have about 
five leaves a- piece, tranſplant them into a- 
nother bed, with dung under it, at three 
inches diſtance. Here manage them as 
the former, and in the middle of Aptil 
plant them out as the others. Theſe will 
come into uſe at the end of Auguſt, and 
will continue till November, or, in mild 
winters, longer than that. A third ſow- 
ws may be made the laſt week in May, for 
very late cauliflowers ; but the two here 
directed, ith good management, will 
| furniſh cauhflowers from the month of May 
to December; and none can nt deem | 
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Of Scotch Cale. 1 en 


* 


HERE remains yet one kind of 

cabbage-plant to be named, the 
Scotch cale. This is the hardieſt of all 
the ſorts, and therefore has its value. It 
thrives in the ſevereſt winters, and ſupplies 
the table even when the common colewort 
is deſtroyed. Its ſeaſon; being late in win- 
ter, it muſt be ſown in July. For this 
purpoſe dig up a ſmall bed a ſlight ſpade 
deep. Sow the ſeeds moderately — and 


rake them in. They will require only a 


little watering in the drieſt weather. When 
they are three inches high, dig up another 

bad «dpadeinnd half de p. Mark it out in 
rows a yard aſunder, and tranſplant the 

plants into theſe rows at a foot and half 
diſtanee. Give them two waterings at three 
days diſtance, and then hoe the ground 
once in a month. They will thrive greatly, 
and be fit for uſe in the (erect part of 
winter. 

The ſeeds of the n kind are 
to be ſaved from plants taken up in No 
vember, and planted deep in the ground 
under a warm wall: the whole ſtem, and 

ſome part of the body of the cabbage, 

chould de buried; and in the depth of win- 

a G 4 ter 
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ter a little peaſe-baulm ſhould, be thrown 
over the ground. After this they will 
flower with vigour, and the ſeeds mult be 
gathered as foon as ri 
For ſaving ſeed Wy the cauliflower, fix 
0 ſome 0 the very fineſt when in their 
perfection: theſe mult be ſuch as are large, 
of a white, and very firm. They muſt 
not be. tranſplanted, but managed rightly 
where Ie ſtand. The leaves muſt be _ 
bent in over the cauliflower, till it 
to break, and ſhoot up into branches : 1 — 
by degrees give them way, firſt by aaa 
and thereby taking the leaves abſolutely, o 
Once in four days give theſe: plants. 
e kate watering, and as they grow 15 
thruſt a hedge- ſtake firmly into the ground 
cloſe” to each plant: tie the ſtems to this 
in twWo or three places as they riſe. When 
the plants are in flower, 82 them ſome- 
titties a little water ; and when the ſeeds are 
brining, water them all over more freely. 
When auf come nearly to their full _= 
in the beds, leave off the watering, and 
they will harden to perfection. Dry them 
in 5 ane 8 5 Waden 
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HE ſora ofthe Ne art whar 

* © we eat in celery 7" and great 
is to raiſe. them to à due ſize — 
and ke then as long is may de in | 
thut Rah When the plant — 2 
ſtalk for bg, the pat we a 
for nothitig.” Welte! — tc deß⸗ 5 
fehr re 


yp ine port oflit long 


1 ane be e 
| 155 "WA ee — — and 
the firſt ſhould be in thelfirt week 
of Mar pl e ſetond in the third week H 
that — B. 1110 the third in the" riddle 
of ' 1 Uh mach 152 omit 
Phe dr 7 Will e- little 
warmtli, but Wir The firſt week 
in, March dig u tr in the ground 
Þ 500 
ropi 


depth. d rt Orr length 
= ntity of plants in- 
babe 1 * Lay in — dung 


th ut A Weck old, AE GIST flat: fer 
I fodt chick: cover it with” ſeven 

es of bud, and upon this ſow imme- 

| 55 ſorne gecd ed of eckety. ' Sift'over 
this 4 full "peck of the fmeſt mauld, 
— hoops over the bed; 3 
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draw a mat. Let the bed be covered thus 
all night, but raiſe the mut alittle in the 
middle of the day, and once in three days 
give a very gentle watering. 
With this management about the twen- 
ty-fiſth. of A the yo plants will 
appear. Thin them where ang ol riſe too 
cloſe, water Sheep once in two days very 
| geatly»1hamdep the m more and more by de- 
grees by railing the mat, and let ther land 
in 4 bed till the beginning of May. 
At that time dig up; a piece of ground 
where. i it is moiſſ and ſheltered... Level the 
ſurface, and ee 8 a three inches di- 
ſtance. The af: 75 ſtrongeſt 
_ "plants; from » —. N t 5 
along theſę lines at two 4. © 90d x bal 
diſtance. Set them carefully in the ground, 
pdt Sie them an gentle warnings, tl 
they are well rooted; ſhading - them alſo 
with Mats, as in the oo d-bed; 

A week after this dig up Ach Seer 
. take up ame, more | of of 1 95 
plants i in the ſeed- bed, plany tþ nem in 
ibis new ground as the others. 

A week after this the reapainget of theſe 
plants in, weed chi aue Set ſtrength 


enough to — i a, 15 pice 
of ground, muſt be prepare e m, and 
hay cowl be planted in the. fame MARE: 
ET 


3 All 
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All theſe muſt be nurſed up with the ſame 


care. They muſt be ſheltered in coldnight 


with mats, and watered once in three da 


They are not to remain in theſe beds, but 


are to be planted out at more diſtance than 
they ſtood originally, for the ſake of getting 
ſtrength. And thus from the firſt ſowi 
there will be three diſtinct plantations, all 
which are to be afterwards planted out 
again and blanched: theſe will make a con- 
ſiderable continuance and ſueceſſion; and 
there will be beſide the two ſueceeding fow- 
ings, from each of which will alſo riſe a 
laſting ſucceſſion. - The choice of the ground 
for theſe late ſowings will in a great mea- 
ſure determine their ſucceſs. The ſecond 
Mould be made about the twenty-firſt of 
March, and the ſpot ſhould be warm, and 
ſheltered: dig the earth half a ſpade deep. 
and level it perfectly; then he the ſeeds, 
and fift over them a third of an inch of fine 
mould. Shelter theſe 'a little by a mat if 
very bad weather happen; and for the reſt 
1 as in the former inſtances. 
About the ei —.— of April make che 
eGirg ſowing: chuſe for this a moiſt piece 
of the ground, and cover the feeds only'a 
quarter of an inch. The young plants from 
both theſe” ſowings muſt be tranſplanted 
When they hade been à month above che 
10559 7277219 una ground, 
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ground, and managed juſt as: thoſe of the 
felt ſowings. 

We ſhall thus. have the ra parcels of 
plants i in their vigour, and are to think of 


planting them. gut for blanching, The choice 


of ground for this ſervice is alſo very eſſen- 
tial: ĩt muſt be in a moiſt part of — . 
and the earth muſt be full two ſpad 

en. When this 
is done, and the ſurface level, draw a line a 
foot from the verge of the bed, ſtrait acroſs; 
then remove it ten inches forwarder in the 
bed, and draw another: dig up the mould 
between theſe two lines, making a clear 
trench nine inches deep; throw out 
the mould clean, then dig up the bottom 
of the trench lightly, and break the earth 
there, When is done, move the line a 
yard. forwarder in the ground, and there 
juſt ſuch another, A u en till 
7 quantity of ground is done; 
in a damp W remove the plants to 
hes trench... Take up carefully, trim 

the ends of the fibres, cut off the tops of 
the longeſt leaves, and ſet them carefully 
in the middle of the trench, at nine inches 
e Kms moderate well about them, 
and give them a te watering : repeat 
this every other ey they are well 
1 The forwarder plants will be 
ready for tranſplanting about the latter endof 
May; 
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May; and the others from the ſeveral ſow- 
ings ſhould be treated in the ſame manner, 
as they grow ſucceffively fit for it. The 
plants will foon grow in height, and the 
mould that was thrown out in making the 
trench muſt then be laid in again; a little 
at a time, as it is required. This muſt be 
drawn up cloſe about the plants as they 
riſe; only taking care not to bury the hearts 
of them, When the mould is thrown in, 
and the trenches are filled up, the "ſpace 
between row and row muſt ſupply mould 
for the blanching the plants. Dig up the 
center of each ſpace, throw up 2 earth 
in a ridge, and leave it to be broke by the 
weather, a week or ten days before it is 
wanted. Then, once in about nine days, 
draw ſome of this up on each ſide of the 
plants in a ridge, to cover them all but 
the heart: and continue this till the ridges 
are a foot above the ſurface : by this time 
the plants will be fit for uſe, they will be 
a foot and half long in the fine clear part, 
and they muſt be taken up as wanted. 
There is to be no Eiference in the 
management of the other crops, cf the 
latter ſowings: when they are of a ſize 
for tranſplanting, they are to be trenched 
in the ſame manner, and earth dug up 
till they are of a height for ule. 
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The celery. of the firſt planting. will 
be fit for uſe at the end of June, and the 
reſt will come in ſucceſſion throughout the 
whole winter, and till late in the ſpring: 
if the winter proves very ſevere, there muſt 
be a little ſtraw thrown lightly over the 
| ridges of celeri ; and it will preſerve them: 
but it muſt be removed when the froſt is 
| Naß In ſpring a few of the beſt plants 
be ſuffered to. run up to ſtalk, and 

1 will furniſh ſeed in abundance. 
ine are fond of the thick-rooted celery, 
which is called celeriac ; but it 1s leſs deli- 
cate than the former. However as it is 
raiſed with little trouble, it is worth while 
to have a bed of it. Sow the ſeeds of this 
kind the firſt week in April, upon a piece 
| of, moift ground: as ſoon as the plants are 
of a. ſize to remove, plant t em into 
trenches of only three inches deep. Thus 
let them ſtand till the roots are as big as 
mall turneps, and then cover them up to 
the leaves with mould for blanching. Theſe 
will require no more care; only the ground 
muſt be kept clear from. weeds ; and they 
wi be fit to eat ks five weeks hies 
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of Endive. 


l HIS is a a plant of the dapdelion kind; 
wWuhoſe leaves are naturally broad; 
and become large, jagged, and delicate by 
proper culture. It has the dandelion bitter in 
it, but good management leaves no more of 
this than is agreeable. This herb is in its per- 
fection in autumn; and laſts all winter with 
due care: to preſerve it ſo long there muſt 
be different ſowings. I would adviſe four : 
the firſt in the middle of May, the ſecond 
at the end of that month, the third about 
the fourteenth of June, and the laſt about 
the eighteenth of July. All theſe ſowings 
are to be managed alike, except that the 
firſt muſt be on a cool, and ſomewhat 
ſhaded piece of ground, to prevent the 
young plants from e up too faſt to 
: ſeed. 

The ground mut he well heoke,. ant 
the ſurface perfectly. level, then the ſeeds 
ſcattered: on not too thick; and raked in. 
Once in four days give the ground a little 
water, unleſs natural rains make it 
unneceſſary. When the young plants 
come up, thin them a little, weed the beds, 
pd water them ghtly and often. 5 

' 
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As ſoon as they are grown to three or 
four inches, dig upa piece! of ground for 
tranſplanting them, break the mould well, 
level the ſurface; and give it a moderate 
watering. Then draw lines over jt at 
fifteen inches diſtance; and all being thus 
repared, begin to take up the plants. 

Hake up about a third part from the ſeed- 
hed, and let theſe be the ſtrongeſt plants: 
orop the top of the leaves, trim the fibres, 
and plant them in theſe lines at a foot 
diſtahce ; give them a moderate watering, 
and repeat it daily till they have taken good 
root. Ten days after take up another 
parcel, and plant them in the ſame manner; 
and after ten days more, take up the laſt, 
and thus ſerve every ſeed-bed. By this 
means there will be twelve beds of endive, 
from the four ſowings which will come in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and be fine throughout the winter. 
When the plants are grown to ſuch a 
ſize as to be fit for blanching, this is to be 
done by tying the leaves together near their 
tops. About the middle of july, ſome of 
thoſe which were firſt planted out will 
ſpread, ſo as to meet in the lines; and 
his is the time of doing it. The beſt thing 
is ſome threads of old matting, which the 
Gardener's call Bass. It muſt be done 
when the plants are u u dry; there- 
fore the beſt time is about three * 
EFT | o 
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the aſternoon of a 2 day; gather up all 
the inſide leaves together; and then draw 
up the outſide es 1 them; the 
firſt will make a head in the infide, which 

the others will cover. Then tie round a 
piece ef bafs, within an inch and half of 
the top; and thus manage all that are 
ready for blanching. Ei ok da 97 5 aſter go 
over the bed again, tie x. others 5 
ate fit; and tie a ſecond piece of baſs 
round the middle of each of thoſe that 
were tied up firſt. 

About Hive and twenty Nee is the time 
they require for being perfectly 1 age ; 
they muſt then be taken up as the 
wanted: In the tying up the plants: | the 
decayed outſide leaves muſt be pulled off, 
and thrown away; and if there be any of 
the plants whic run up to ſtalk, they 


muſt alſo be pulled up, for they will 8 


come to any "ing. This muſt be the 
management of the plants from two of the 


firſt ſeed-beds, and it will continue in uſe 


all” ſummer; but this practice will not 
ſucceed in winter, for the inſides would 
Fre 8 | 

Therefore having by this method of 
Pliticking,: ſupplied the table for the 
months of Jute Auguſt, September, and 


part of October, prepare for the winter itt 


this manner: In a warm ſpot of the ground 


H „  Yaol ing 
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facing the, ſouth, ee the 1 and 
TRA into ridges, , pretty ſteep WIE: 
ake up the plants Which er fit 
: 8 "gba they at he foot, . 
wi] i be, ” only Having 
dt che tops: they, will .namediately take 
root, and will .blanch very well * this 
OED e e rain and froſt; 
only if at 0 time. the weather ſhould 
be ;extreamly ſevere, ig ittle; peaſerhaulm. 
muſt be 0 over ound, once in a 


N from 0 040 nt ri 
$7 9. plant 


EA Eg wy blanc the 


ſhogld; be then take 
directly. becauſe e | 
For a fupply of 1 a ſome, of 
fineſt plants, that 1 is, thoſe; which have the 
largeſt and moſt curled 4 leave them 
in the bed when the others 72 aken up for 
blanching, and let them ſtand thewvinter. In 
the beginningof April, tranſplant them into 
a ſouth bed near a warm wall ſet them a 
yard diſtance and as the talks riſe tie them, 
45 to 1 5 When the N ripe and 

„tie them up in paper 

care they get no harm till, t 


1; ds 4 
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Of Plus. 
Hts i fly raiſed in A + 


3 "ground, tho's native of; AVE! 
1 in, the 4 of Apr, & 1 A 


t. and dig 5 {pac de deep | 
leet 0 8 per ind give it 7 
enfl watering i the ig bend 1 the 
cient Pabel i ny a fine te then 


mi e ir ea. 5 5 5 tie 

3 1 Si 0 e it nfo ally 

900. the 4 77 it a quarter 0 an 

inch of L FO 4 5 an Once in tw 4 days Vater 
be 75 1 0 th thro. a mat. 

plants 7258 u „hig tha t to 

A 4105 rg and k 25 FP. 1 © ee con- 

1 ly. "weeded | and they, Will 

"to 2 fize for Ae in in nt five e weeks. 

© Res weeks after the firſt ſowig, make | 

a | ſecond 1 in the ſame ee and, continue | 

this once, in three wee till. Augutt, that 


ö there may | be 4 co ſu ou 
ard f nice, p F110 WW, ph Bf, young 


Lei 11 few of ihe largeſt ants, of. the 
ſecond owing for. ſeed 5 and, a, Pt crys. it 
GRAINY when cured and dried 


Ur tobns? 
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Neelie. 
"HIS is a blanched product of a 
fennel, N rticular kind, : 


is bee eſteemed by ſome. Procure 50 
good ſeed from lia Ys. of the laſt © 
plants; and in the middle of Marc 1 5 
this upon a bed well dug, and level d for 
that Purpoſe; ſcatter the ſeeds thin, and 
ift over chem half an inch of mould. 
When the plants 3 are come up, thin them 
to about three inches aſupder ; an and as foon 
as they are large enough to tränſplant, dig 
up another'bed ; open ſome trenches by a 
line three inches dee p, and two foot . 
break the earth well at their bottoms ; and 
in a mild evening take up the ye Sung plants, 
ſet them carefully at a foot diſtance in theſe 
trenches, and water them till they are well 
eſtabliſhed. The ſtalks will then begin to 
fwell juſt above the ground, and a little 
fine mould muſt be drawn up about them 
to favour this: then they muſt be watched 
and earthed more and more, as they con- 
tinue t6 well: by this means the ſtalk = | 
grow a8 large. as one $ hand, and be ve 
tender and delicate. ä 


"i 


1 
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Once in three werks à freſh parcel of 


ſeed may be ſown, and by this means 2 


"I weep up Quring't the Ie 
"Cc H A P. XXIII. "3 


4 


of Chardoons. 5 = 1 ; ad 


; . 


HI. q 8 is the planched Ralle of a kind 


of artichoak, and is very delicate. 


About the twentieth of March, dig u 

a bed for the ſeed one ſpade depth, level the 
ſurface, and ſcatter on the not too 
thick. 

When the plants appear, chin them to 
three or four inches diſtance, and water 
them once in two days, keeping the ground 
clear from weeds... When they are pep = 


enough to . dig up ug freſh 
lines a. yard and half aſunder. Take up 


larger than the firſt, and mark it out by 


the . and ſet them carefully at a 


yard diſtance along theſe lines, give. them 
a good watering ; and repeat this till they 
are * eſtabliſhed. F\ ths the muddle of 

June, they will be ready for tranſplanting ; 
and when they are once rooted in the bed, 
they will grow apace: as they grow up 
the mould muſt; be drayn up about them 
in a kind of hills, to near 2 tops of the 
ſtalks. When the cy are thus brought 

: 3 N 


to 


1 
m4 
1 0 
8 
1 
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to be tall and ſtrong, e of all the 
basel muſt be gathered together, and 
tied round, with a; parcel of. baſs, and the 
mould then is to be drawn up about them 
in a large hill, nearly to their tops. They 
will thus blanch very perfectly, and will 
be a yard high, and as White as cream, 
periecliy tender, and fine taſted: to keep up 


a ſucceſſion of them for a N 43 44 


there need not be e 
ſeed; only. the uld be in up 
in ſu 2 enn number every fort» 


night or three weeks, 19336724 Dan SORT! 


o Went LHR RY: cv, 
4 xW bas f Chi hafd" Brets, Mao 13 
: 


ba, 901% 21 eben 01 dne 0 


AIs is 4 fort of heet raiſed for 550 
ue the rpot; they are valu- 

ſoops. About the twelfth of 
on ig up 4 bed r the ſeeds, a, ſpade 
and half deep, level th! ſurface,” and give 
I atis Watering; and the n 


the ſeeds "the true Swiſs. — * 
et. we 3 25 thick ; rake then ir; ah 
ance" Th give a WW Sayers : up 
ound, When en 


iti: a little 3 
ear them to four print 5 


es es" after thishge'the, bed 4 
wad eUN? 31h a Pr bed 
7 


bo 


#$ . 


* 


and then clear chehntoftetrcheodiſtaice}ati: 
after thtee week more ulear the bed a 
and i leave only tlie beſt” of the plants 5 
thirteen inches aſundef : then they will 
take bare: of themſelves; they vill ſoon after 
be ſit for uſe .: The oute eaves only aft td 
be cropped off u hen wanted; and thus the 
young ones left in the. deter will 7 — 
larger, and there will ue 
for the ſeaſon! 2 101 5 E 33 7 
l | DIST $0 150 48 
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N42. s \& O 
Y L \HIS is a 8 herb, os 
very: eafy; culture d thett᷑ follow 
ome more ſuch, after which yye:thall co 
to the capital products of the kiichon-- 
garden fruits. Gather, the ſeeds of cherxill 


as ſoon lag are. 125 I in 
3 
ate 


end of June, f. 
3 and as om x as they 
APA bed in he 


Wen eee : 
40 9 quarter of th — afeigh cht ſpades 
Cc 


pth;. leyel.. the farface-! thel econdb week: 


in. duet and water it lightly.5: Scatter 
on the ſeeds moderately thick, rake them 


in, and leave them to nature. In the błgin- 


ing of September the, plants will ber up. 


ade ſoon ec do fou. inches — 8 
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once. in three weeks hoe the ground. 

n October * to a ſoot diſtance, 
mo the tro eſt plants; keeptheground 
| clear between Abele d eſe by repeated repeated hocings, 
ep they will in ſpring be ſine plants. 
They may be, uſed from November to 
April, but are in their greateſt perfection 
in, March. A few — be left 
for ſeed at a yard diſtance from bne another, 
and the ſeed red for a 1 crop, 
9 * directed. 


1 ' [ 5 — 25 \ 


＋ HR RE. are three Kinds of bel 
+. 0 kept SER the 
common meadow forreh>which'grows very 
lange, with this! culture, and is really the 
beſt of all. 2. The barren ſorrel fo called, 
bercauſe it ſcaroe eyer flowers. And 3. the 
French fbrrel. Noch en moor 'es „ 1 
Toitaiſe common ſorrel, dig up a bed in 
the north part of the — 5 a flight 
ſpade deep. In the beginning of March, 
ſow the ſortel· ſoed not too thick, and rake 


it in!? 7 71 +4 1510 2 * 1918395; | 
e lants oe up; chit 


U Once in a wecle e moderate 
ns þ H watering, 
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watering, till the plants are grown to ſome 


. tis 7 80094 ODE 
Then digup a bed near the. 
a full deep ; draw lines over this at 
ten inches .diſtance ; and at every eight 
inches in theſe lines, ſet one of the. plants 
from the ſeed-bed, keep the ground clear 
between them, and they will thrive yaſtly, _ 
Every year let a few flower, and ſtand for, 
ſeed; and renew the crop yearly ; for the 


2 A * 
* * $ . 
a . 

, * *% 


leaves are never ſo tender as while the plants 


E 1 Keen 3 _ 
The barren ſorrel encreaſes vaſtly by 
root, and muſt be propagated by parting 
the ſhoots : the beſt ſeaſon for this is early 
in ſpring. About the ſecond week in 

March, dig up a bed in a north part of the 
round, a full ſpade deep; mark it out by 
ines a foot diſtance, lengthways and acroſs ;. 
then get ſome good roots of this ſorrel, 

part them into moderate parcels, and plant 
one in the center of every ſquare. Water 

them every other evening till they are well 
rooted ; and 'keep the ground clear from 

weeds. I e DO eee 


The French ſorrel is to be cultivated in "3 


the ſame manner; and all that is required 
afterwards is to cut down the leaves every 
three weeks to the ground, firſt in one 
part, and after wards in another, that there 
may be always a young growth in ſame * : 
1 | Ft 
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ofthe bed, and every other year to rene 
the plantation upon a different piece of 
ac 1600 od : 813 $ (4 BU tar T 
28 21h 19yo 82 i „ih b — Uni 7 
ra: ? HAP. xn. ni 1197 
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N11 reinen 
26215 banong off Mine. oh : 467 SRO! 
* 1 Grup. a Ta of N in 1 north N 
part a tchen-garden, and 175 1 
the water, in the beginning of April. Le- 
vel the ſurface ; give a goo watering ;: — 
then open deep furrows 21 hoe at fix inches 
diſtance. ., And, in. theſe plant ſome parted. 
rdots of common ee at the 7 WL 
of five inches aſunder. Cover in the mould; 
when ſeven ſuch rows are planted, ” 
ul] a ſpace. for a path, and then Wen 
ſeyen more in the fame manner. V 
are coyered up, give the ground another. 
good watering, The mint will ſoon 12 
great . and PI. Once in 
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of them as before abet 
This is the — 
but there ſhould be ſome alſo 7 {x J 


ly. ſervice. Cola 

| ED reh of Dec: aber 575 1 
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thickneſs of dung that has juſt loſt its firſt 
heat. Cover it with eight inches of mould, 
let it lie four days to-warm, and then. draw 
lines upon it four inches aſunder. Take up 
ſore good. roots of mint; and plant them 
in moderately large pieces; one at every four 
inches diſtance in theſe lines. Place ſome 
hoops over the bed, and cover it witha mat. 
Water the plantation oſten, and it will ſoon 
produce. The ſhoots are to be cut young, 
and there will be a long ſucceſſion. At ſix 
weeks diſtance make another. bed, and the 


table will be very well 9 ei the com- 
mon mint comes in. 


40 H A P. XVI, - ; 
| Hein of Ban, 2 58 
7 HIS ſpreads part of the KP a6 6 is 
to be propagated by parting it in : 
aut mn. About the tenth of Octob dig 
_ up'> piece of ground a a full f ade deer Ay ak 
en 1 


Near the, water, 10 open to 
bb Sch divide” it by ines two. PHP in 


furtdery ; and at ers t and half along the 
_lints'o ore a bo 4 hole, T ke up ſome 3 very good 


roots 
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into moderate 
piece W a 25 He 8 5 ou fe e ;Qr 1 ſix 
god wlecledee it in N the Holes. Rear 
chem 325 , 15 E bed eye if e 22 
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watering. After this now and then clear the 
ground from weeds till the plants are ſtrong ; 
after which they will not W ay to hve | 


among them. 
Never ſuffer the ants to Adwey, but 
always cut down the ſtalks when they come 


toward it; and once in two years dig up 
the whole bed; and make a new planta- 
tion with ſome of _> beſt roots, in another 


Aa 
4 


00 H A P. XXIX. 
of —.— Savory. 
N the beginning of April dig up a bed 


in a warm part of the ground a full 
ſpade deep; level it, give à gentle watering 
in the morning, and in the evening ſow the 
feed” of ſummer-fayory. pretty thick. Sift 
over this a quarter of an inch of very fine 
mould, and thus leave it. The plants will 
won appear: when they have a little ſtrength, 
thin them to three inches diſtance, hen 
give a gentle Watering. Keep the ground 
clear o r and in three weeks more 
weed the place again, and clear the plants 
to ten ing es aſunder: they will then grow 
uuickly to their full perfection. A ſew. o 
the. moſt. - Pre omilin 8. muſt be left for 
ſeed; and the reſt pulled as they are AP. 
— CHA 
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Oy 2149s 1 anni 15 
Of Winter Savory. 8g. . 
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N the b nnin of Se Aden 

15 e: hg 4 the drieſt ER 
Level the ſurface, ſow ſome ſeeds 

of winter-ſavory not too thick, and: rake it 

in. Three days after, if no rain has fallen, 
give a little water: when the plants appear, 
chin 1 — — inches diſtance, and 
1 wrote ſhould be — 
thinned to a foot aſunder, weed and water 
the ground at the ſame time, and in a few 
weeks the plants will be fit for uſe. The 
young ſhoots are to be cut when wanted, 
without diſturbing the roots. The plant will 
laſt a long time, oy it is beſt when young: 
therefore the beſt way is to ſow a ſmall 
bed of it every Auguſt; and dig up the 
laſt as ſoon as this is fit for ſervice. 
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TY 18 i ka biteben gardens, 
1 asd the owner is content; but its 
duration. that way is limited to a 2 
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ſmall part of the year: whereas, with a 
very little care, it may be kept in flower 


all 3 The firſt Rk in September, 


a ſmall piete to the ſouth, rake 
and Garter on ſome ſeed of 9 62 
rake them in 9 
When ihe plants-come op. een 


a ſodt diſtance, water them, and een 


between Io 
part of the — operon 
the 83 of May dig up a ſhaded 
north border, and 'ſbw: ſome more; treat 
theſe in the ſame mantier as the firſt. The 
autumn plants will flower from May, te 
the middle of june, and the 'twwothers 
following one another will laſt till October 
in bloom. The flowery tops of this plant 

only are uſed ; but: their agreeable flavour 


then hoe the 


and cordial virtue ought to ain 


nt 0 71 U 


_ par ei i N Noc of 


prey HA F. XX XI. 
Of Parſky- 


OMM ON: parſley, which is paiſed for 

its. leaf, requires a different Culture 

from that which Ye have learned from the 
Dutch, to raiſe its root. About the eighth 
W dig up a piece of ground, * 
pade 


10 
* 
Ter Nel 
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ſpade gecp s open drills along-itwith a hoe, 
of eight inches diſtance : fow:: -parſley ſeed 


wmoderately thick in theſe, and cover it 
about one - third off an inch. 'Once in five 
hedge the ground: When the plants 
ppear, Which will. be about tho twentieth 


of Ap April, clean the ground perfectlybetwyenn 


the 29Ws, . 2 thin the plants to fœur inches 
diſtange : the. ſecond; week in May pull up 

more of them. leaving quly the mai 
flonriſhing s and theſe at about ſeven. inches 
one tem the other, and. Alternate, not 
oppoſite in rows ache the ſpaces between 
tho r, and give the bed one more 
_ wateringe: This is all the care it wants: 


the parſley will ſonn meet, and cer the 


the whole ground, and will be. in the 
higheſt perfection. A few fine plants ſhould 
be left for to run up to fqed;) and the 


plant above made new 8 _ in adiſtinc | 


PO of the ground. N N 
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n ARG, beginning, of September up 
bad. qpen to che ſouth wat; lęvelche ſurtace, 
"THY ightlyio,the mornings; and at even- 
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ing ſow the ſeed of burnet pretty thick: lift 
er it a quarter of an inch of mould. 
When the plants appear, thin them 70 
four inches-Uiſtance, and weed the ground. 
Thus let them ſtand the winter: then, in the 


inning of April, hoe the ground again, 
thin the plants to a foot diſtace. 
Give them a watering upon this, if chere 


be no natural ſnowers; the leaves will-foon 
be fit for uſe, and will continue ſo al! 
the ſummer. A few plants ſhould be let 
to run to ſeed, and "the reſt putied up 
m_ yard ſpace about theſſe. 
very ron che ſhould de a Links, 
fy — plants are never ſo as the firſt 
year, and 110 year the | en vo 
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H E laſt week in 33 up a 
piece of ground, open to the ſouth, 
and level the ſurface. Give it a water- 
ing in the morning: in the evening rake. 
it * py and ſcatter on ſome good mary- 
ſeed, not too thick; fift over 10 a 
quarter of an inch of very fine mould. 
When the plants appear, thin them to 
four inches diſtance, and weed the * — 
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Three weeks 1 1 hoe the 
clear the to fourteen inc es qr og 


IE 


e bed © Clear 
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e a piece of d e 


and 1 the garden has: in the 


K. of April, dig it well up, vi 


it 85500 y, water it vg ef in the mo 
and in the HIP " fow e 
oY, e common, * 9 

ge x e but this is" vaſtly preferable, 
care the ſeed i& good * when 
bv bes bo ſcattered on the bed, ſift over 
them a quarter of an inch of monld!7* 

When the plants come u thin them hs 

a foot diſtance? Planting 1018 which are 


ulled up in 4 r „at the ſame 
milf pn 81. 8 
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va 
10 to be Toke 
1m its begin to ſhew their in when ; 


the watering every other, day, to e the 
flowering. Af till the ſeed 2 6 their full 
growth ; then . them to harden accord- 


poll tp 


Every y 
alwayg upon 2 2.newW hot of ry 


1 


ſage, may d ot . ere 
11991 1 5 dig 15 piece 
ef grouhd. ſhaded” rom the 


draw lines = is at five inches dif- 


3 tance, and get ſome good {lips * 
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2 theſe along the lines at four 
ince, and . ty» or 
wing repeat thi third day when 

— try a hays 7 75 the 


ground clear from weeds. 
hen they have got good toor, Gig 

« large piece of ground in a wurm open 
part of che garden; and 2 ns oi 
foot diſtance. / Take' up 

with balls of their own kun Fer about ca Hi 
roots; and plant them carefully 2 foot 
aſunder in theſe lines. 

Good ſtout plants may be rated ilar; 

but the leaves will never have that full 


flavour and freſhneſs or virtue Way: hwy 
have from ſeed. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


of 7 ne. 


— 0 v T the twelfth of March 
up à bed for thyme, in a dry 
rs d open to the fouth ; 
tex 5 „Water it in the morning, 
anch the fame evening ſo the ſeeds. Mix 
them win 1 little dry mould, and: ſcatter 
them as eyenly ap maybe over the ground ; 

ſift yer theny about à fixtk of an inch of 
mould ; three days after giye a little water. 
any”: I 2 | When 


In. 
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Whenthe ppear, weed the ground, 
255 when . .j— a little ſtrength x th thin 
them to about ten inches diſtant: this 
time water them frequently; and alwa 
keep the ground clean from weeds, = 
plants will ſoon be fit for uſe; and there 
mauld be ſome of the largeſt and fineſt 
conſtantly left for ſeed. The ground muſt 
be cleared two foot about them, and the 
| ſeeds when they are ripe ſaved with due 
care. Every ſpring there ſhould be a freſh 
ſowing, for the plants are never ſo good as 
when they are young. 

Thyme may be propagated by parting the 
roots; but there is really leſs trouble, and 
vaſtly more advantage, in raiſing it from 
* in this regular manner. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
of Sweet Marjoram. 


BOUT the twentieth < Mie, 
- dig up a {mall piece of ground 
is open to the ſouth-weſt, level he ſurface, 
water it in the morning and in the evening 
ſow the ſeeds of ſweet-marjoram not too 
thick, - ſift over them a er of an inch 
of dry mauld: three days after give a 
S IF ek in e eg: 
* We iliac i ati” When 
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When the come up, weed the 
ground, thin em a little, an yy other 
evening water them. | 
When the youn BY are an inch TY 
half high, Sr by 25 * bed cloſe to the 
firſt, mark it out by lines ten inches N 
and in a moiſt evening remove the 
out of the ſeed-bed into this, pla 
them at eight inches diſtance 5 ata 
another al an 25 them 
uentl e got root, 
E. — this keep the ground always 
clear between them: they will ſoon be fit 
for uſe. It is needleſs to attempt to fave 
- ſeed, for we have it better from abroad; 
and it is an enough m che 2 


0 AP. XVII 
Of Baſil. 


wr nit O&M 11 tba "4 ? 

15 the bg ginning of n make 
flight hot bed, by laying up a foot 
thick 5 f dung, and 'Goyering 
it n fix inc jeb-f mould. Upon this 
ſow the ſeeds of baſil, and ſift ober them 


a third of an inch of the ſame mould: 


place hoops” over the bed, and dtawa mat 
upon them. Water che bed now and then 
and the plants will ſoon appear; thiw chem 
to about three inches aſunder, as ab as 
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they have a little ſtrength, and by degtees 
harten them to the air; by ig 6if:the 
mats. When they are hardened;/andi the. 
weather is mild, dig up a bed: of earth in 
a amm and well fheltered place j gund im! 

a mildlevening remove the plants from the 
hot hed, into this ground; er 
ten inches aſunder. 'Defe 

by a rend-hedge, and water them con- 
ſtandiy till they are well rated : after this 
the ground rag bel kept clean between 
them'iby hoeing once in three weeks; and 
Send wild grow: fit for uſe: they are A 
en pital i ingredient in ſbops; but _— = 

vitd withmoderation, Jt aer it 3'v 10 


.>qoiſ}- 931 514 36 Fl ane $54.00) 62 4 21 by 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
HN A 2 
Of Pot Marjoram. 


M A AT | | 
L. the middle of March dig dig up a ſmall 


piece of ground to the —.— 


dhe ſurigee, and ſow the! feeds, of wint 

marjoram or pot marjoram ptettynithie 
and; ka. pe * . N. og ly, ond 
| 0 rei 10 
| ah tp ve nt a:hittle, Dutt z 

15 . have got ſame. fire th, thin 
| Again, leaving them; \at ei & inches 
— — them fre- 
quently, and: — 5 

yl 
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they, will e N Fares. but. 
keeping t, detween them ; 3 


the ground clear. 
By WA hey een wn? rims be cut 8 
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eber ane abet, 
Ac ane eee, 
and water it moderately. Six hours after 


rake it over n, and then ſow the ſeed 
of garden ein ot tod; thidk, Aft over it a 


uarter of an inch of ould; and once in 


three days water tlie bed, A there be not 
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between 117 as es as Weeds appear, and 
pall off, an yo ed leaves from the 3 
They will pread out in vaſt broad and fine 
leaves, which are the valuable part; and 
theſe will be. 75 for uſe by Auguſt, and 
will continue ſo L autumn and 
winter to the following ſpring. Then ae 
plants will natural ſhoot up ſtalks; a 


of the-fineſt.muſt. 215 for 5 


the ground, for- a. yards 
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Cover this mixed earth with about five 


inches of plain common mould, and the 
mark out the ſurface of the bed into Hines, 
of two foot and a half diſtance; in a very | 
mild evening, that is moiſt and calm, take 
up the plants with a. good ball of earth, 
at the root of each, and plant them care- 
fully along the lines at a ee from 


one another. 


Water them, as ſoon 4 * are planted) 


and repeat it frequen Ants them” 
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2 fineſt 
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again Sou to hy we Sure 
} 2A 

| vrhile they are in this ſtate of growth. 
Lebk gter a thriving aſparagus bed, 
when in full order for cutting: and. fix upon 
a good number of the thickeſt and toundeſt 
heads, ſuch as are juicha s full, tender, and 
claſe at the head: mall ſticks by theſe, 


aud mark them as they grow up. If any of 


them pfeſently ſpread out at he bead, pull 
q the eke and take no farther; care of 
| but preſerve thoſe which keep their 
— fe head as they riſ e.. 
AS in a firm — baif 
on 
firſt ſmall ſtick, and as they grow tie them 
up in ſeveral places to theſe ſtakes. The 
earlier in the ſeaſon tlie are marked, 
the better; and there ſnould i be twice as 
many marked at firſt! ns. are defignedr ta be 
uſed, becauſe 
bad as they riſe; and even of the ſine kinds 
. beur no:ſee d. Mit s 
Let the marked plants take their 
and by ale the berries will be ripe 
upon them. Cut up the alk: when they 
careful — and ip olf, the berries ; put 
it, = Sp ty of them into a — 
Liokiany kind, and us OR; lie till 
the ſkins break, bh cen will * do AS 
1 as: they care rotted. en gang in 
ome 
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Wm Water upbn them, Und withiqa/! half 
wort hifch- brot frrilee 5 — 
__worlthem about to Break them ffarther: 
pour off this watzr with the-tightchulks, 
which fwim upom it) and put in eg men 
e een ee e 
ds, and 
from the pulp, and the: rot of the ſkins; 
and they will fn 70 the bottotn of the 
water. Pede uff che water; and two for 
three times waſh the [feeds with freſh 
Water f chen cad chem upon a. "mat, 
raiſed above the ground; by the 
t ends to To 8 turn 
them frequently, g aly 
dried. After tin ſpread e A 
and turn them andyhtove thein abuut every 
day for ten days; men tie then up in a 
bag, Hang this bag up to che cicling of a 
A eben -white' re is 0 fire, and 
thus let them be kept all Winter- 
| 1 the tenth of February, chuſe out 
t for ſowing them. — ON 
e ec thy one ſpade dee 
aud nd more; — f peel 
nn CE 
eit à very: light wa At svenung 
| me it oncd more with xi fine jrakeg and 
immediately after ſeutter on tho. ſaeds thin, 
and as even 88 Gan be done: ſiſt ovet them 
# quatter"F"an inen of mouhd and leave 
AT | 


them 
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them to ſhdot. When che young plants 
. appodr, thin hee any place where they 
too dot vo oe oc > dn and once ina 
neg . wary <a 
dry weather; and 
ſummer. Het e 1907 * 3 t v 21 
Toward the end H Octpber the ſtems 
will wither: this ĩs a proper time to refreſh 
the ground. Cut them clean off with a 
ſharp ſcythe clbſe to the ground, and brin 
on is much db poſt ab will coYer the 
bed, [three ers of dn inch tick; i aver 
this l — very old dung from a 
cue r of meln bed; ; 
wy ptr ar Err Ne v 
In the fo kin them out 
in this manner: 1 b 
four times as big us the oHn bed; dig it 
up two ſp ſpades deep, and hury in it a large 
quantity of old rotten dang. This ſhould 
be thrown as che ground is dug; and 
mould befa full ſpade depth under ths Gur 
fade] when the ground ie made up. Thü 
Mduld be got veady by che 2oth-of March 
Apo wi for'that 5 plants 
owPth&aſparague. I nen 
ee and bloat out _ 
me og vw e i 
YT. Wi 2 Sade deep 
the IE 


ine, and 
— oe in 4 Mis 


e een 
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muſt be done with a dung- fork, with the 
tines ſome what cloſer than thoſe commonly 
uſed for this ſervice. As a labourer takes 
up the roots carefully and ſoſtiy with this 
fork, the gardener ſhould lay them even, and 
ready forplanting. Whenas many are fork- 
ed up as will plant the firſt - tiedoh, begin 
the work: plant them at thirteen; inc 
diſtance from one another, laying the roots 


. evenl adhs baok-ofitio uach; then 
D the mould that Was thrown up in 
making the trench, and let It cover r the 


| heads f the roots two inches deep. 
-four: rows of the aſparagus, — they 
ve a ſpace for a walk a yard broad; and 


— — before, 
e oeedin er 


As : is come up, 
1 the ground clean between the rows; 
4 — — — 
y for the e: thus 

N und clean till autumn. Then 
3 > ng * ſtalks dees 
them down with a ſharp: kni 
| rr ular rows, this ma — — 
ly and * 0a ſhould be cut off- ,at' about a 
hand 2417 2 * When this 
ia done, dig up the ſpaces tween every 
four and four rows by way of alley, and 
| alirow up as much of the mould * 


Nn 


2547 . 
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beds as will cover them full half a 


This makes what are called the 


ſpaces beds; and thus are very conſpicu- 


ous, lying ſo much above the alley: thus 
let them lie all winter. In the following 
ſpring weed the beds: repeat this as 


often as thete is occaſion during ſummer : 
and in the 
the ſtalks of the aſparagus up the 
alleys, throwing up the — upon 2 

to cover them half a ſpade's 45755 re e 
was done the preceding autumn. The 


next ſpring is the ſeaſon when the aſparagus | 
ſhould be firſt cut. Early in February turn 


up all the ſurface of the beds with a flat 
fork made for that purpoſe, and called the 


aſparagus fork from its uſe; taking care not 


to go ſo deep with it as to hurt the heads of 


the roots: then rake them level, and once in 


ten days rake them again till the aſparagus 
ſhoots. up for cu 


: Whendes a full: hnxdo-brexith. high,” 


cut the largeſt and fineſt ſhoots ; but leave 


all the ones to grow up to: talk, as 
they did the preceding year. There is a 


iar knife made for cutting aſparagus ; 


it is toothed like a ſaw: the ground muſt 


be opened a little about the ſhoot that 
is to be cut, and care taken to cut it 


off three inches under ground, without 


; wing: ſuch others as may be near it. 
K 


beginning of "OY cut down 
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When. the ſpring- aſparagus is cut; the bed 
muſt be kept . at times during ſum- 
mer: and at the time of digging up the 
alleys in October, lay 4 coat of old dung 
from a melon bed, all over the beds of the 
aſparagus, three inches thick; and dig the 
alleys carefully. Thus the ground muſt 
lie all winter, and in fpring the fork muſt 
be uſed as before; and ſo the beds man- 
aged every ſeaſon. The beds will be ſtrong 
by the following year, and aſparagus may be 
cut. from . in conſiderable quantity, 
from early ſpring to the middle of June; 
then all Would be d be left to run up to ſtalk; 
and the ſame management as before directed 
ſhould be uſed, for thas ave: the eenaneſp 
ſeaſons. 
This is the proper. EW of ©: an 
aſparagus bed ; and tho it requites time to 
come to. perfection, the trouble is very 
little. When it begins to produce, it is 
very laſting. Such a piece of ground will 
hold good fifteen years, with the manage- 
ment Here directed: If the aſparagus is 


raiſed from ſeed without tranſpanting, 


which may be done by ſowing the trenches; 
fifteen” inches diſtant, the produce for the 
two or three firſt years of bearing, is 
greater than this way, but it is not laſting ; 


tze beds begin to decay about that time, 


and nothing e The reaſun 
c90'W 2 of 
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of this is, that the roots in this caſe 
| ſhoot more perpendicular, and get out of 
the reach of aſſiſtance from culture: where- 
as in the tranſplanted afparagus they run 
more horizontal; and the digging up the 
alleys is a conſtant and certain refreſhment. 
It is a common method to w>_ onions, - 
upon the aſparagus beds when young; 
7 to plant bens of the cabbage Find, ; 
or even beans, in the alleys; but this is a 
very erroneous practice: the crops obtained 
this way are not nearly of the value of 
what is loſt in the aſparagus. We now 
underſtand the culture of plants ſo well, 
that we know the digging up the _ 
furniſhes ſtrength to the roots in the 5 
by feeding their extreme parts, which run 
into them. Therefore we know it muſt 
be idle to plant another crop in thoſe alleys, 
which will take up the very nouriſhment 
we had thus provided. for the plants in the 
beds. Every thing ſhould grow fingle in 
the kitchen-garden, and every crop enjoy 
the full benefit of the ground wherein it 
grows, [oe Anett ain} 1 
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0 H A v. EVI 
Had 111. | Of Fruits, 


"HE 1 ex- 
cdluſive of its — 2 of two 

very diſtinct kinds, pulſe fleſhy 
A the firſt comprehend beans, peaſe, 
and the like, of which we have a vaſt variety: 
and under the other headcome the melon and 
cucumber. One general method of culture 
ſuits the one of theſe kinds, and another 
the other : the firſt bear the ſeaſons in open 
air, the others are raiſed in hot - beds. But the 
ſeveral plants of the ſame claſs 3 ſo 
like a culture, that one being perfectly 
underſtood, a ert explagaion will wwe 
0 the ur 1 


CHAP. XVII. 
/ Bau. 


E have many kinds of the garden- 
| bean, differing in the length of 
the ſtalk, the ſhape of the 1 the ſize 
of the beans, and the time of their coming 
to ripeneſs : of all theſe articles of difference, 
font of the time of t is the moſt 

| eſſential 


by 
| 8 > A 
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eſſential, . for early crops of an inferior 


kind are always preferred to 8 of the 
fineſt, which come later. 


All theſe kinds are varieties of t | 


common bean, which owe their difference | 


to culture; and therefore their dicti 
muſt be carefully ſu 792 by a like eule 
ture, or elſe it will be loſt. Gardeners, 
have often found one kind of bean generat- 
ing into another for want of due care; 
d the ignorant have often blamed their 
| San when the fault has lain at home. 
In all caſes the fineſt plants of the 
muſt be ſaved for ſeed ; and when the 
has been thus ohtained perfect, and cured 
with the utmoſt care, it ſhould be changec 
for the ſeed of the ſame kind, preſe 
as careſully by ſome gardener at a diſtance. 
There is ſomething in this article which 


is very certain, tho the cauſe is not under- 


ſtood. Farmers find the ſeed of their own: 
| ground degenerate, hen they ſow it there 

again; and the Patney barley. will ſoon 
return, to the common. kind, as one bean 
to another. This method of changing 


ſeed is the great article of preſervation ; 3 
and the intercourſe is caly, Vans bo th 


parties are gainers, 
As. there will be r Deny A 75 
of beans for the table for ſeveral months 
together, this muſt be provided for in 


K 3 time 
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others, and leave them dry. 
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time by different ſowings ; of which the 


firſt ſhould be about ten days after Michael- 


mas, in this manner. 


For this purpoſe chuſe the Aftic Fil 
beah, and 5 t 2 ſeed from 3 8 6 ſo is 
called the MAGAZ AN; it ſhould be freſh, 
of the laſt year's growth, and ſweet. Chuſe 
the warmeſt natural ſpot in the ground, 
open to the ſouth, and cloſe under a warm 

pale or wall; dig up the ground a Tull 
Fade deep, Lan draw - lines le ngthway 5 

of the pale or wall, one at a Kot = 
ths wall, and two 1 at two foot from, 
each other. 
Throw M ſeed into a tub of water, and, 
it about with a birch-broom, then leave 
"a"few minutes to ſettle; ſkim off ;the 
beths that fwim u don the ſurfate, and im 
mediately drain away the water. from te 


14 


Open the trenches with a hoe alo dong thy 
lines, and drop in the beans in this manner. 


Let th mud Av fall in Pairs, and each pair 


dt the tank 6 of a foot; and let thoſe” of 
the ſeyeral ros lie alternately, not over 
againſt one another. Cover in the mould, 
and raife a ſmall ridge oyer each row of the 
ſced. SIUE IIA 1 1 
Plant a number of ſtakes e ide of 
the two outermoſt rows, at a modeta 


diſtance from one anothet 3 and thus leave' 
at *: To 99 Ft een 790 "the 


Nin! N 
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the beans ta ſhoot. When they are four 
inches high, draw: up ia little earth about 


their ſtems); and repeat this as they riſe, 
earthing them up of: both fides till there is 


a II: high ridge at each row. 


This: will ſupport tlieir ſtalks to ſome 
growth, for they are naturally weak, and 

are very apt to get harm at the bottom; 
tis alſo on this part the froſt has moſt power, 
and the plants are thus protected from it. 
Whem the ſtalkæst are a foot high above 
the top of the ridge, 
each ſide of each —— 


faſteniog eit to the ſeveral ſtakes,” which 


were thruſt inte mie ground for that 
purpoſe; and in the ſame manner ſerve. the 
row: that ggrows-next»torthewall, by 4 
paekthread faſtened to the wallat each end: 
Thek ſtrings are tobe nearly as high as 
the tops bf the beans are at this period of 
their; growth; a” wilb: perfectly 
ſecute them from falling down either way: 
They will thus x har, perfectly well; and 
will ripen» their fruit in the beginning of 
— Theſe beans are ſmall, but they are 

very ſweet; the true kind is not lager 
than theovery biggeſt peaſe. 

A week after the firſt Caring in October, 


| theſe ſhould be another and: after this | 


there aught to be four more; once every ten 
gays 3 ihereſore the) quantity neęd i he but 


111 K 4 very 


itie a packthread along 
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very {mall that is ſown at each time. This 


kind-of thean blofſoms al together, not in 
ſucceſſion as the common ſorts; and 


therefore the beans laſt but @ little while. 
Each ſowing will ſerve for one week, and no 


more: it will afford three good gatherin 


one to be taken every other day. After 


this the beans will be 2 ped nothin k 
and the 


plants ſhould be pu 
ſeeds they would ripen 


for 
wa . ao: 


again. 
The next that are fitteſt to ſucceed che 
African Bean, are tlie ſmall and large Spa- 


niſh. The firſt or ſmall kind is the earlieſt. 


A crop of theſe ſhould be ſown between the 


ſecond and third ſowing of the African 


kind, and another ct crop berwern the third 

theſe require the 
ſame treatment as the other; only if the 
ſpot be not expoſed to the wind, it need 


not be dug deep; good earthing of them 


anſwering the ſame purpoſe. The large 
Spaniſh may be ſown at a moderate time 


after the ſmall, and in greater quantities, 


for it will produce longer; ; the flowers 
ing in ſucceſſion, 7 22 

The next crop after the lueve: Spaniſh 

ſhould be the Sandwich bean; and after 


this comes the Windſor. This laſt is 


without exception the fineſt of all the 
bean Lied: thery u common Find called 


„ „ „ he 
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| the: Toker, which bears exoellently well, 
and is therefore now common; but it is 
not ſo good as the Sandwich; and as it re- 
yo to be ſowyn about the ſume time, 


is no reaſon to uſe it in gentlemens 


ns, who ſhould” regard the 
more than the quantity of the 
The Windſor bean may be ſown 
twentieth of December, or in | the: firſt 
weather that there is near that time: 


the other ſorts before named will all come 


in, by various ſowings between October 
and Chriſtmas and after this the Windſor 
bean may be ſown from time to time, to 


keep up 4 ſucceſſion forthe IE 


the ſeaſon. ad rag 
Theſe late e 
trouble, and Andes tis © 


while to do it, for the exelence” 67 che 
ſeveral crops of theſe beans will depend 


upon taking them at the exact time, when 
they are A perfection, and picking | out 
only the beſt pods at each gathering. This 
will be eaſy where there is and 
that is as eaſily provided by theſe repeated 
fowings. The beans” of this Kind 1. of 
various degrees of ripeneſs on the ſame 
ſtalk; and tis only at one period they are in 
their full perfection. Therefore t 
ſhould be picked and ſorted after they are 


gathered.” When the beans have arrived at 


their 
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their, full ſize, and have ſtood vo longer, 
they are the ſweeteſt and: beſtataſted of all ; 
and if only ſuch were ſent up td the table, 
yon have a ſtill higher opinion of 
this kind than we have, for none is really 
equal.to it, Where there is not / the con- 
venignce, of a wall, fur the early beans, a 
rgedyhedge may be ſet up in a proper place 
fr them: in this caſe only one rom ſhould: 


1 
the toction of 
kind is, 
reger. ſhould be the Hiſtance rom rom 
r.]. For this teaſon the Windſor bean 
hould neyer be planted nearer than a yard 
diſtance, |row frqm row; and by two's at 
fifteen inches pair from pair. ; The ground 
muſt be always kept clean »weeded: 
hetxreen them, and in the ſeveral hoeings 
a little mould ſhould always be throvyn u p 
tozthe ſtalks, ſo as to make a kind: of flight 
ridge for, them. In very dry ſraſong they 
wall be greatly aſſiſted by a little atering. 
From time to time pull up all the weak 
ckers which rife by the main ſtalks, and a 
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Eauti6hs the ſeed" of each kind will 
8 raiſed perfect, and the kinds kept entire; 


and by 2 change between one garden and. 
_ anather, there will be ſo far from any de- 


of one kind into another,” that 
will conſtantly improve. | 
E \ the kinds named above, there is 


now juſt g getting into repute a dwarf kind; 


| 1 5 4 thiddle ea and a 'well-taſted bean; 


. ſtalk is very rt, not . above ei ght 


aun! 3 'grouhd, "and 4 the quantity 
e produce is very ſur riſin 3 | 
pic particular directions are” neceſſary 

ng theſe, they are to be managed 10 


others ; and all the care required 18 to get 


c bed, and plant them about 
ae the — forts... 


% Sf Ke" . 


4A { 5 0 ale, $047.19 v5 | 
252290 9 11. 3 of Poſe S042; 1 I Nu 2 
IE *. the fame variety 

Y - nearly*that' there ate of beans ; 
and, like thoſe, they ariſe from one common 


ſtock: this is the common white pea. 'A 
long continued attention to the culture "of 


theſe plants; and the proper care of ſele cting 


the beſt for ſeed, and p wa 7 5 that 
ure the leaſt inferior Bett g them 


ore? they fs, has * ba to time 
more 


Fs 
a 
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kindsz and we ate yet every year improving 
them farther 5 not only raiſing them to 
greater excellence, wy bringing: chem ho 
ſeaſon earlier 
The time of their coming, Ae bids 
upon that of their ſowings, and on 
the choice of a, right kind, and proper 
culture: theſe. three articles we ſhall par- 
2 direct, firſt for the earlier, and 
then for the lates ee ne an 
2 
. Which agent, in the open 
und is the © hot-ſpurs, this is to be fown 
ee that p in autumn, and treated 
as the bean. There are ſeveral diſtinctions 
of the hot-ſpur pea; and _ gardeners, 
by careful ripening, of the ſeed, and ex- 
. with one another, are improving 
even the beſt. of theſe yet farther ; bo. 
we muſt yearly ex new | kinds. At 
preſent, the golden hot- ſpur is the beſt, 
and next What the ſeedſmen call the 
Charlton; therefore none but theſe ſhould 
be uſed, and of theſe only the — 
where it can be had good. 
About the twenty-third' as, October; 
dig up a warm bed open to the ſouth, 
and ſheltered. _ by a wall, pales, or 
reed-hedge : trenches along this 
. the fir one foot from the wall | 
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or 


pale, the other two foot _ that; 
get good ſeed, and open the 


at che diſtance of five inches pile From air; 


and draw the mould over them, that they 
be covered three quarters of an inch. 


When the young plants appear, weed the 


ground by Hand; and it will n no 
more of that trouble till ſpring: as Wet 
nee in“ heiphth; Mee the - 

between the rows, and draw- up * 
of the fineſt mould about their A on 


each ſide; repeat this occaſionally as they 
riſen length, and this is all the « care hoy 
| N 5 in Winter.. 


In ſpring weed the oui carefully from 
time to time; and if there be ſlugs about, 
ſtrew ſome lime new ſlaked all over the 
ground; between the rows: in à dry day 
once more draw u ws little earth about 


their enn, and thus pre them for 


blowing. If the ſeaſon ſhould be ve 
ſevere at any part of the winter, a little 


clean dry ſtraw'may be ſtrewed over the 


ground,” and taken off ain When it is 


aan ico et To ba: 1117 96 


Three more wii of theſs- peaſe 
mould be made in autumn; and the plants 


all treated in the fame manner; the econd 


mould be about the laſt day of Gctober, 


the third on the eighth of November, and 


te laſt of theſe about the * of 
10. at 
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that month: all theſ"atE'to de treated as 

IE for the firlt. 

The next muſt be 8 g f ng: 
theſ ſhould” begin early in January; the 
ſame kind of pea, the golden wo: is 
the beſt of all for the purpoſe; one pareel 
of theſe ſhould be ſown” about tlie of 
January, and a ſecond about the fixteenth, 
and a third about the eight and twentieth. 

_ + Theſe will naturaly follow the plants of 
the autumn-ſowings in bearing; and if one 
crop of either of the autumn or ſpring 

ſowings fail, another will have its 3 

to ſucceed. There is no more real trouble 

in ſowing a certain quantity of peaſe in this 
manner at ſeven times, than all at once, 
for tis but a ſeventh part of the labour, and 
time that would be required for the whole, 
which is allowed to each part; and the 
ſucceſs is certain in this way, from one 
part or other; whereas the Ane of any 
wy. rop is very uncertain. 


After theſe are in the ground = are to 


takb cud! for: a ſucceſſſon later in the y 
and this muſt be by a well- timed ſowing of 
on right kinds. VO? 
The Spaniſh moratto ſhould bel tlie Hext 
kind of pea. "This" requires nd partiouht 
ſhelter; dig up a bed about the ſreteenth * 
of February and draw / lines a yard Abader; 
get good es kind; and opening 


0¹¹1 k furrows 
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furrows. along the lines, drop in the peaſe 
in pairs, about four inches pair from pair. 
Cover them an inch and half oP with 
| mould, and thus leave bern, | 

| re ben, another 
of theſe in the ame manner. 
Gs t the acbaf March, ſow Gone 
A x wa ſugar-pea, in the fame. manner, and 
= the end of the fame month a etop of the 

ficklepea. Then in the ſecond week in April, 


ſow a bed of marrow-fats, and at the end 


of that month another of the rouncival ; 
in the firſt week of May, ſow another bed 
of marrow-fats,. and about the twelfth of 
the ſame. month another of  rouncivals ; 
aud this compleats the pea-crops. There 
will be thus « gu of -peaſe rage 
em fie cen dae 
ichaelmas. 


nmer to mi 
peaſe are lunge grower 


All, the late 
and if they have not air and diſtance, will 
run up to ſtalk, and bear little fruit. The 
rows- of them ſhould be four foot and 
a half aſunder 3 and the peaſe ſhould be 
dropped by pairs at a foot diſtance in the 
rows. 

When the plants appear, the ground 
N en of the fine 
mould drawn up to their ſtems: when th 

aro! half is e Ene Mage ww | 
W 

to 
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wo. ground, for thetn to climb u 

e Ar ee = of ſhould have the Gent 
part of the and thoſe ſowyn later 
86000 have ſuch ground as either is in itfelf 
moiſter, or can be conveniently and eafily 
watered. This points out the fame con- 
duet that we directed for Beans; which 
is, that the earlier wing fog. be at 
che heads of the ſouth 1 afid t 
| 20 in Arn down lower” toy 

e pond. FT 


Mrs lar . but the” e L. _u 


Pies.) a great deal of artetition' thould 
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to be ſawn. in a. hot-bed ; but in the 
common earth i in Darter and to be planted 
| in the hot-bed early ing. Any of 
dea-crops. of vt ctober _ fowl 
taken up, for this purpoſe; but tis 
to think of it in time, and ſow, ſome 
dg There i is for this uſe a dwarf 
pea, as there is 2 dwarf bean; and the 
{nerd of its, talk. makes it much fitter 
for  coyeri with the hot- bed frame. 
Therefore, about the eighteenth of Ocdaber, 
ſow ſome of Os rege under a Warm 
wall as the — pur, 1 the crop 
thro” the. 5 in the { e manner, earth 
ing up the ſtems in 4 when and de- 
fending the plants a a extreme — 4 
by ſtrewin 5 me cleah ſtraw over 
About. e fourth of F ebruary of fe 
the hotrhed : this muſt be made 
dung... that has lain 2, week to heat; it 
mult be «hd two foot thick in the bed, 
£ well ſmoothed, and beat together. 
id With a Full ſpades. depth of 
mould, W hen this is laid eyen, put on the 
Hot-bed 1 2 and leave the Whole three 


days to together under 

cover 00 frames ſhould 

be two foot. nd, 17 1 55 n 7 7 
front, u 

doe the 3 mo 


3 4 day to : q 
$0 they 1 muft be 3 . te Fe 


ot 
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the ſteam let gut. Thus on the fourth 
day the bed will. be in perfect readineſs for 
— lants; then draw lines lengthway of 

t- bod at two 2 diſtance from one 
Io take up the plants with good balls. 
of earth, and plant them in theſe rows as 
cloſe as they will ſtand, making the ball, 
taken up with one root touch that taken 

with another. Gather the mould cloſe 

about them, and 2 them genty. 

Put down the gl lay mats over 
them; and keep thus cloſe and ſhaded 
till they haye taken new rot. Then water 
them every. day: but a very little at a time; 
and keep the glaſſes ſhut down. in the night, 

but raiſe them zup in. the middle of the 
day and if at any time the ſun. ſhines. 
n= nh upon, them, draw. a mat over the 

glaſſes. This is the whole. management, 

and while the plants are thus watered light=. 

ly: but often; defended againſt the night. 
froſts and ſcorching ſun, and neee 
— air a8 BO the open 

V. raiſing es at proper hours, thy 
will, grow! 8 en ſoon come into 1 
and the produce, will be yery. conſiderable 
for that of plants raiſed this way- N 8 

y grow, up in height, the earth 

mut be drawn up about their ſtalks, and 
at all times the bed muſt be kept perfectly 
clean from weeds; when the pods * 

HJ L 2 
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tes mmer — 8 the watering muſt be 
larger, and thus they will go through their 
5 . ſeaſon without accidents. 12 
All Sn remains of this article is; to ma- 
: nutze ſome of the beft kinds, and beſt plants 
_ of theſe kinds for ſeed; this muſt be done 
Vinh (hs fire thre we alt dirasted for the 
beans; and indeed the gardener when he 


lers either the hotſpur, or late kinds, ftand 


for this ſervice; ſhould be as careful not to 
ſüffer one bad Plant among chem, as the 
floriſt is in His feeding ſtock s. 
Sems of the beſt fous mut be {et apart 
at Gift for this purpoſe, and no peaſe muſt 
be gathered for hs fable ORR He plants; 
they muſt ſtan ON ks s Begin to burſt, 
| ad them be pl be pulled up. They muſt be lald 
place, — Iden erg day; and 
when Ny wag plants are well dried, they 
mit be thrdMe® out; aſter tHiv the clear 
par muſt be . Ad 
turned and ſifted evety day for & fortnig 
and When they are thus n Hl 
| defied, 'they- Diva de pot a 
paptr-bags, and hung to oo en 
bg. These 7 5 he _ 
| 3 with ſome friend at a Tas wh WhO 
ſaves his with- the Hime 1 
boch will from Heir to improve e hel 
ſtdeks. 80 4 42 i 
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CHAP. LXIX. 


Of Kidney Brans. wy 
HE kidney bean, which it has been 


eceding kinds as to its culture; and will 
iy raiſed to full perfection by the fame 
care. Culture has extremely improved and 
varied this as well as the others; and we 
have many diſtinct kinds for the table. 
Theſe ny Fon properly arranged under two 
general heads, the ſmaller and the larger: 
the ſmaller are the eatlier; but the larger 
are the better bearers. 
We have three ſmall kinds fit for early 


ſervice;- theſe are the white dwarf, the liver 
coloured dwarf, and the negro, or black 


dwarf. Theſe have the advantage of ripen- 
ing early; and they are fo low in growth, 

at they may very well be kept on hot- 
beds under frames; but they are not com- 


parable to the larger kinds in flavour, when 


theſe grow free, and have air expugh, and 
d management. 
The dwarf kidney beans may be ie 
either naturally, as the early pea and bean 
kinds, by ſawing'them in good time under 


warm mew and pales or forced by 1 
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and frames, or in ſtoves : the laſt method 
gives them at a time, which makes them 
extremely valued ; but even in the natural 
ound they will come in three weeks be- 
ore the others, which renders them very 
valuable. 1 

The hardieſt of the kidney beans are ſo 
much tenderer than the pea or bean kinds, 
that there can be no thought of putting 
them into the ground in autumn, nor in- 
deed before the ſpring froſts are over. The 
way to have them early is to ſow them on 
à hot-bed, under a frame in March, or 
upon a flighter hot-bed hooped over, in 
the very beginning of April: this is a fort- 
night earlier than they can be ventured in 
the open ground; and the quick growth 
the hot-bed will give them at firſt, will 
add to their early time, in compariſon of 
the others, tho' they are to be planted out 
into the open ground afterwards. 

We ſhall confider the culture of the 
| kidney beans therefore under theſe three 
Heads; firſt thoſe which are raiſed on re- 

ar hot-beds, and kept to fruit under 
es; ſecondly, thoſe raiſed on lighter 
hot-beds and afterwards planted out into 
beds; and — thoſe ſown in the open 
ound. 
For the firſt pnepoſe the white aur is 
the beſt; the black has uſually been found 
7 4 to 
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to be fitteſt for the ſecond way of raiſing, 
becauſe it bears tranſplanting better than 
the liver coloured; otherwiſe they are 
upon an equality in this reſpect: finally, 
for ſowing in the open ground, we have 
four kinds, the Batterſea and Canterhury, 
the ſcarlet and Dutch. The two firſt are 
earlier than the others, and properly follow 
the dwarf kinds; the Dutch is an excel- 
lent bearer, but the ſcarlet is the beſt fla- 
voured of them all. _ | 

For the earlieſt crop of kidney. beans, 
prepare a hot-bed about the middle of 
February, laying the dung two foot and 
a half thick, and the mould at leaſt eight 
inches. When this has lain about four 
days, and the mould is warm, and the rank 
ſteam is gone off, draw lines along the bed 
two and twenty inches aſunder, and open 
trenches along them, drop in the ſeeds in 
pairs, at about three inches pair from pair, 
and cover them half an inch with mould ; 
put down the glaſſes as ſoon as they are ſown, 
and only open them a little in the middle 
of the day till the plants come up; then 
they muſt by degrees be opened. higher and 
left open longer, taking care not to chill 


the plants. This muſt be continued all the 


time of their growth, for 'it will prevent 
them from running up weak, and will oc- 
caſion them to bear a great deal of fruit. 
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As FT riſe in height the earth muſt be 
dra n up. about their ſtems; and they 


N "Hed at times moderate waterin b | 
No 


15 muſt ever be ſuffered upon 
round. When they come into favs 
ey muſt have more air; and the 3 
*: be covered when the ſan ſhines Wy 


The warmer the ſeaſon proves, the more 

e glaſſes yu be raiſed ; for the greater 
quantity of air they have, the leſs they 

will be drawn up in hei ght, and the —— 
will be the p _ of Sit. When they 

are firſt in bloſſom, 15 muſt have very 


little water; when the pods form them- 


ſelves, they muſt allowed more ; and as faſt 
as theſe become fit for ſeryice, they muſt be 
pulled. This is the method to haye them 

elicate, and HY n ſucceſſion 


for a thing of 


The ſecond. method of raiſing early 
French beans, is by ſowing them on a hat- 


bed, and panting . them out * the open 
5 Lips when fit fo 


r removal. This is the 
| commodious way: and this will bring 
them i in conſiderably earlier than thoſe ſown 


in the open ground. About the twenty» 


third of March make up a hot-bed with 
two fopt thickneſs of dung, and eight 
inches of mould. Drazy lines along this at. 


five inches aſunder; and drop in the ſeeds 


2 MY at four inches 9 diſtance pair from 
pair; 
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air; draw the mould oyer theſe. to cover 
them three quarters of an inch; place 
hoops over the bed, and draw ſome mat- 
ting over them to ſhelter the bed. 
When the plants appear give them from 
time to time flight waterings ; and by de- 
grees inure them to the air, by raiſing tho 
mat more and more in the heat of the day. 
When the plants have got their proper 
leaves, beſide the two ſeed- leaves, which 
firſt riſe, they will be fit for tranſplanting. 
Dig up a warm bed under a ſouth wall, or 
defended by a pale or hedge in the fame 
direction. Draw lines along this at thirty 
inches diſtance ; and open a hole at every 
fix inches in theſe lines; for the reception 
of one of the plants. Take them up in a 
mild afternoon, and take a good ball of 
earth with each, plant them carefully, and 
give them a gentle watering. - Repeat this 
every day till they are very well rooted; 
and if from ſevere froſts or ſcorching ſun 
at noon, there appears any danger of their 
not ſucceeding, faſten a mat to the wall or 
other ſhelter, and draw it over them occa- 
ſionally till they are rooted. After this the 
ground muſt be kept well hoed to clear it 
rom weeds, and the plants muſt be water- 
ed from time to time. They will thrive 
full as well as if originally ſown where they 
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The French beans for the common 
ground are the next care, and theſe are to 

e ſown at different ſeaſons to keep up a 
ſucceſſion: the firſt crop cannot be ven- 
tured into the ground till the twentieth of 
April. A very warm and well ſheltered 
bed muſt be dug up for theſe under a ſouth 
wall or reed hedge. The mould muſt be 
very carefully broke; and there muſt be 
two lines drawn along it at a yard diſtance. 
Open large furrows with a hoe along theſe 
| lines, and drop in the ſeeds in pairs about 
a fingers length pair from pair. Cover them 
up, and N the bed weeded. After this a 
freſh crop ſhould be put into the ground 
every fortnight till the beginning of June; 
and all are to be treated alike: good hoein 
is to be allowed the ground to deſtroy 
weeds, and break the ſoil; and in very dry 
ſeaſons they muſt have now and then a little 
water. In hoeing the ground ſome of the 
fineſt of the mould ſhould always be drawn 
up to the ſtems; and the fruit of the ſeve- 
ral crops ſhould always be gathered as ſoon 
as fit for uſe, becauſe this occaſions a ſuc- 
ceſſion. From theſe ſeveral ſowings the 
table will be ſupplied from the very Fegin- 
ning of ſummer till the froſts kill the laſt 
plants. e | | 

For ſeed there ſhould always be left ſome 
rows of the very fineſt plants, and from 

188 theſe 


# 
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theſe no part of the fruit ſhould be ga- 
thered for the table. Theſe muſt ſtand till 
the beans are thoroughly ripe in their 
and the plants muſt then be pulled up by 
the roots and thrown on the floor of an 
— room to dry. They muſt be turned 

every day till t oroughly dried, and then 
the ſeeds beat out. Theſe muſt be ſpread 
again upon the floor; and turned frequent- 
ly till they are hardened ; and they ſhould 
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then be put up dry; and exchanged with ; bt 
ſome honeſt and careful perſon at a diſtance, ©" 
who has ſaved his 1 in the fame manner. ; 12 
; 208 AP; IK j nn 
| 13 | <0 i 
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Of Artichoaks 3 
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E ſee occaſionally two 5 of ar- 
| tichoaks, the common or brown; 
and the ſmaller or green artichoak. The 
former is the common kind, and moſt pre- 
ferred, as larger and more fleſhy at the 
bottom of the ſcales; the other is more de- 
licate, having ſomething of a mulſky flavour, 
like what we ſometimes find in the cab- 
bage, but vaſtly finer. When this kind 
is raiſed with a great deal of dung, the 
flavour becomes coarſe, and this has put it 
out of repute; but when it is more 'care- 


fully raiſed, tho' the bottoms of the ſcales 
have 
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Have 1G out of them, the delicacy of what 
there is makes very good amends for the 
Jeficience of quantity. The fame culture 
ſeryes for either kind. 55 
- 'The artichoak is a plant of the thiſtle 
ind, but with vaſt and fleſhy ſcales to the 
zead, which we have alſo improyed and 
enlarged ſtill more by culture. It encreaſes 
faſt at the root, in the manner of many 
of he perennial thiſtles ; and it is therefore 
eaſy. to propagate the plant by theſe, with - 
out farther trouble. 8 
About the fifth of March, if the ſeaſon 
be moderate, open the ground about ſome 
old artichoak plants, in a mild evening: this 
may be done in the end of February, or, if 
the weather be ſtill very ſharp, in the be- 
ginning of March, it muſt be deferred a 
week longer. Throw off the mould care- 
fully from about the old plants, not to hurt 
the ſhoots, and clear them below the place 
| Where theſe riſe. | 8 
Chuſe the two beſt and moſt promiſing 
ſhgots which riſe from the lower part of the 
old root, to leave for the next ſeaſon's pro- 
. duce from the old root; and take care not to 
wound or injure theſe; then force off very 
carefully all the buds and other ſhoots from 
the head of the roots, and chuſe the faireſt 
and beſt of theſe for a new plantation. The 
, Flgaring off the buds and ſhoots bee 
a . Ton or 
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for the good of tlie old plants, which, when 
thus dfeffed, are to be covertd in again with ' 
care, keeping the two ſhoots that are left 
as diſtant as can be without violetice to 
tie, and thas leaving them to their 
growth for ſummer fruit. 

In chuling of the ſhoots for the new Pat 
tation, take only ſuch as are tender, not... 
an & SY 5 and Have 4 #"gbod head 


= eig g to . . up 
1 des 
449 Tf 15 the ee Half i et 
thic Hennfi en dung, draw lines 


— i of Bd Rook Ane fern one 
er; atick at every two foot along each ' 
ile make 4 thatk' N g a plant. 
Wen all is in this tea wy trim we, 
ſhocts . 9 55 Arlt, cut off: 

gre rin any pro to. the ths old robt; 


Es bi Ft dis Jones, and Te, 
ay hee eu Kader tob of 


water, and hen all is ready begin the” 
play wn, 64 th a Hefe 2 de 5 tes 
at each 1d in this fek of the” p 
ſhj66ts ; let It Ms nches 55 fr 65 
Hund, and * 


uta'y F well i 
Sat it. I "tanker por 4 Whole 
nitinibet.; wen ire Men ob watering 

#þeat tis artfully eve 1 tay, till 

Art well X0oted, and e 


| 


1 earth in the . and brea 


fruit appears; then let 
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of growth... From time to time weed "WM 
bed, not. only i in the broad intervals be- 
tween the rows, but between plant and 
plant in each wr. 1 
In the beginning of May ae up the. 
it well: 

this will give a freſh life and vigour to the 

ts, and make them certain to produce 

it the ſame ſuramer.. After this they 
will only require ce till the. young - 

e ground be dug 

up again between the rows With a ſpade... 5 


Let not the labour be grudped, for it Will 


be very well fecompenſed in the excellence 


of; the fruit... When the produce of "the. 


old plants is. going off, theſe new ones will 
ſhew theirs, the fruit will rien in Septem- 
ber, and will be larger, fairer, and better 
flavoured than that rom 2 old ee LY 
is become a cuſtom to n 

French artichoak;. but if 1 of Ae b 


be thus raiſed, OT i found, 1 77 


more re 8 RD a 
When theſe 1 new aer e bie they 
are to be treated in al a6 bye as the it 


or roots fiom which they, were. .railed ; 75 
the method is this. Toward the beginning of 
November look over the om 2 


the artichoaks have. been, yt, and. Where 


any new ſheots are riſen cot them down 
cloſe to the ground: thence! up the 2 
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bed, but without diſturbing the roots of 
the artichoaks. Throw up the mould each 
way in a ridge to each row of the plants, 
ſo that every row may be in the very mid- 
dle of a ridge: this will ſtrengthen the roots 
during winter, prevent the haſty growth of 
ſhoots, and preſerve the plants from the 
froſt, which is ſometimes entirely deſtruc- 
tive of them. If the winter be ſevere, lay 
a quantity of peaſe-ſtraw over each ridge 
to preſerve them the more ſecurely, and 
let it lie on till the beginning of February, 
but no longer. Toward the latter end of 
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taken off vloſe to the ground ; and thus 
YC — 11475 off 4 b 5 2 2 4 . al., 
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1. remain 
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remain till they earthed up in November. 


Every ſpring ſore of the beft hots ſhould 


be faved at the dreffitig for à new planta- 


tion, for the ſake of Wing late fruit; and 


from time to time, as there is a continual 


encreaſe, the worſt of the roots ate to be 
deſtroyed. 


It is a ING A che Edition gardens to 


 Hiiſe crops of othet plants between the 


of artichdaks; and where 
carried on as 2.ttade, it W E 


the gentleman, who values 18 he 


e, mould never ſuffer : e 
than one BY upon one Piece o N 


* HA P. ix. 
ov. en, 


Ir th gut of the kirchen gerda, the 
firſt that requires hot beds, is natural 
7 the cucuntber; and when they are under- 
for theſe, it will be eafy to kc them 
1 a other kind of pr tuct which re- 


Fe dat affiſtance; at. manage the 
forts. III order is & cucumbers 


on of hot-bedb, er 
- which is to de 2 5 ths, 3 


5 (ck the fit coofideratibn'3s the ma 
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will hang about it, and all the real dung 
without water: fift up a heap of aſhes 
from coal cinders, and lay it near the place 
where the dung is to be made up into its 
firſt heap. This ſhould be in a part of the 
encloſed ground about the kitchen- garden, 
and juſt. before the ſtable door. Begin the 
heap by laying a ſmall bed of dung, then 
throw ſome of the coal-aſhes carefully over 
it: the bed of dung ſhould be half a foot 
thick, and the quantity of coal-aſhes about 
as much as would cover it half an inch. Lay 
theſe even; then let one perſon wheel the 
dung from the ſtable to add to this heap, 
and another ſcatter in ſome of the aſhes 
among it as it is thrown on the heap. Con- 
tinue this addition to the bed till there is 
about the quantity of two load of dung, if 
it has been carted; when the heap is made 
up, leave it a week, then carefully throw it 
to a ſmall diſtance,” making it up into a 
new heap, but without any more aſhes. 
Let it lie in this new five days, and 
then wheel it into the kitchen-garden. 

Mark out a piece of ground in the warm- 
eſt and-drieſt part of the garden for the firſt 


hot-bed, Which is to be very ſmall, and 


only for the ſhooting of the ſeeds: open 4 
trench for it a full ſpade deep, five 
foot and a half broad; the length to be 
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according to the number of frames, but 
uſually two are ſufficient for this purpoſe. 
Throw out the mould from this trench; 
and ſtrew over the ſurface an inch deep of 
the cinders, from which the aſhes were 
ſifted. - Then throw in the dung, make 
the whole length of the bed at once, and 
uſe a pitch-fork for the dung, that has 
wide tines; by this means the long ſtuff 
will be thrown in firſt,” and the ſmall and 
rich dung left to cover the ſurface, laſt of 
all. 
Lay the dung even as it is thrown in; 
and when this laſt part is ſwept up and 
ſpread" over it, then marking the places 
where the two lights are to come, throw 
on a full barrow of fine mould in the place 
which will be the middle of each light; 
and cover the reſt of the bed only about 
four inches thick. 
Fill ſome ſmall pots with very fine mould, 
and ſet them up to the rim, in this part of 
the bed, which is thickeſt covered ;. let 
them ſtand thus till the mould in Wem i is 
warmed; and then ſow ſome of the 
cucumber ſeeds in them. As ſoon as theſe 
pots are put into the mould, the frames muſt 
by put on, and the glaſſes covered down, 
only opening them a _ r eg to 
. wee ou ſeam. 146% © 
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The choice and care of ſeed is a very 
great article in this reſpect; and comes 
properly here under conſideration. In the 
firſt. place -we have our choice of ſeveral 
Kinds of cucumbers, whoſe different natures 
ſhould be well underſtood before we fix a 
choice. 1. The common cucumber: This 
is of moderate length, rough on the ſurface, 
and in colour partly green, and partly white: 
this is for many reaſons to be preferred to 
the others, being hardier, firmer, and better 
taſted. | 2. The Turkey cucumber : this is 
long ſhaped, perfectly ſmooth on the ſur- 
face, and quite white. 3. The Dutch 
white. cucumber: this is of a middle 
nature between the common and Turkey 
kinds, being long and white like the Turkey 
cucumber, but rough on the ſurface like 
the common kind. This would be pre- 
ferable to the two others, but that the 
plants are tenderer and more ſubject to 
aceidents. Fancy may give the preference 
to the Turkey againſt the common cucum- 
ber; but it is a falſe taſte, and, like that 
which gives preference to the ſcarlet radiſh - 
above the purple, is founded on — 
only, not on excellence. Sort 
Whatever kind be choſen, the * Mmoud 
be at leaſt two years old, and ſuch as have 
gs na dry place; if they be 
older, and bete er carefully 1 the 
better 
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better. They ſhou'd be the ſeeds of ſome 
of the firſt cucumbers, that have grown 
upon thriving plants, and have been faved 
for that purpoſe before any were gathered. 
Ft is in hs; hs in all other inſtances; the 
e — wou'd facceed well muſt 

gin with early care. 

When the | hot-bed juſt deſcribed 
Has been ſhut down with the pots of mould 
in it plunged to their rim, in its own 
ſhallow covering, two days and a night, the 
mould will be warmed ſufficiently in thoſe 
pots to receive the ſeed. This maſt be 
ſown on the ſurface, and covered half an 
inch with ſome mould from the bed; and 
the pots mult be a little raiſed in the mould, 
_— 4 kind of circle of mould made round 
their ed In about eight days the plants 
will ues and if ry 5 has — mee 
made and rightly managed, by keeping the 
glaſſes down, except opening them a little to 
let out the ſteam, the mould in the heap will 
be all this time coming to its neceſſary 
warmth and mellowneſs; and it muſt be 
now ſpread over the whole bed, and the 

raiſed ſo as to —_ - voy ares level 


with the ſurface. 
appear} fill Hite 


As won — 

more ſmall pots witk mould, and ſet them 
up to the in the mould of the het- 
bel as before. — a be as many 
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of theſe as there are intended to be plants 
raiſed. They are to ſtand here, to have the 
mould in them warm ; and as ſoon as the 


. plants in the firſt pots have got their 


two firſt leaves a little open, they are to be 


tranſplanted into theſe. a 2 
They muſt be taken up with care, and 
three ſhou'd be planted in each new pot. 
The glaſſes muſt be kept cloſe, and a mat 
laid over them to ſhade the bed till theſe 
are well rooted again; and thus they are 
to ſtand three days, to ſee which are the 
moſt "promiſing. Then two of the three 
in cath 
the beſt plant in each. 
Theſe plants muſt be carefully watered 
from time to time.: it muſt be done at 
leaſt onice in the four and twenty hours; 


but the quantity each time muſt be but 


little, and the water- muſt ſtand in the 
hot-bed to be warmed three or four hours, 
before it'is uſed. Once at leaſt every day 
the glaſſes muſt be raiſed to wipe them, 


that the ſteam, which has concreted into 


drops, 12 not fall back upon the plants. 
When the plants are removed from the 
firſt into the ſecond pots, freſh dung muſt 
be laid round the bottom of the hot- bed, 
and piled up as high as the dung. It 
ſhou'd be about foot thickneſs, and beat 


cloſe : this will give a new warmth to the 


M 3 | bed, 
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bed, juſt when it will be wanted, -to-/puſh 
theeplan after their removal 10008 ths: new 


The latter * of January is the. beſt 

Galen for making theſe firſt-hot-beds, and 
if the plants are well managed in them, the 
fruit will be as early ripe as any one can 
naturally deſire, 
The plants may ſtand in this bed till 
toward ha latter end of February, and 
then a freſh hot-bed muſt be made for 
them. This- ſhou'd be. one third larger 
than the firſt, and made exactly in the 
ſame manner. The dung muſt be laid 
even and beat down, and — with the 
frames, three of which will now be re- 
quired. Thus it is to lie three days before 
the mould is put upon it; and at the end 
of that time it is to be covered with five 
inches thickneſs of common mould. 

A number of pots ſomewhat; larger 
than the former muſt be provided, and 
filled with the ſame- fine — There 
muſt be as many of theſe as of the others, 
and muſt be in the ſame manner let in up 
to the rim in the mould of the hot- bed. 
When theſe pots and the earth in them are 
well warmed, the plants are to be carefully 
removed into them. 

Tbis muſt be done by tuning out the 
a ball of earth from each 1mall Mk 
Wi 
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manner planting it in the freſh one, tak- 
ing out as much of the mould from each 
of theſe larger pots, as will allow room 
for the whole ball of earth, from the 
ſmaller: Let this in without breaking, 
and fill in the ſides with a little of the 


warm mould; water the plants a little, 


and then cloſe down the glaſſes; and after 
a few hours open them a little, to let out 
the ſteam. Lift up the glaſſes, and turn 
them every day, before and after noon; 
and after four and twenty hours raiſe the 
pots a little, to keep the dung from heating 
their bottoms too violently. 

Every night draw mats over the glaſſes, 
and keep them ſhut down all the cold part of 
the day; whenever they are raiſed a little to 
let in freſh air, or to let out the ſteam, let it 
be done in that part oppoſite to where the 
wind comes. Whenever the glaſſes are 
raiſed, hang a piece of mat over the opening: 
it will admit air enough, and let out the 
ſteam without abſolutely ſtarving the plants. 

When they have ſtood three weeks in 
this bed, they will be fit for to plant out 
into the third or laſt hot-bed, in n 
they are to uce their fruit. fl. 

This muſt be made in the ſame maniner 
exactly as the former, only that it muſt 
be a great deal larger. This extent 

mils M 4 muſt 


with the young plant in it, and in this 
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| muſt be in length; for the breadth muſt 
be the ſame as in the ſmall ones, that the 
fame depth of frames may cover it, and it 

* be . and conveniently managed. 

Aber of plants thus raiſed will 
very wel form: a bed ſo large as to require 
twelve iche or frames, and therefore more 
or leſs may be done at _ one's pleaſure, 

The — of dung of this _ bed 
is to be meaſured by the number of lights : & + 
there ſhou'd be a good cart load of dung 
for each, 

The trench for this muſt be open as in 
che ſmaller, and the dung laid in after the 
ſame manner. When this is laid and 
levelled with the pure or ſmall ſtuff at 
top, lay over it as much old cow-dung as 
will ks. 5 it about an inch, and thus let 
It lie to warm, with the glaſſes down, 

Three days after lay on the mould, cover 
che whole bed two inches and a half thick, 
and all along the middle of the bed lay 
on an inch thickneſs and more of the ſame 
mould, which muſt be mellow, very fine, 
and dry. +; 

Let the bed lic four and twenty hours 
after this mould is on, and then bring in 
the plants, ſhake them carefully out of 
their pots, with the whole ball of earth; 
and place three under each light: they 
__ "all ſtand ſtrait along the "middle of 
the 
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the thick coat of earth, that is, on the 
middle of the bed. One muſt be ö 
in the middle of the frame, and the others 
on each ſide, at equal diſtance from the 
middle plant, and from the edges of the 
frame. The balls of earth taken from out 
the pots are to be placed upright upon 
the ſurface of the bed, without — 
them; and the mould is then to be gather d 

up in a hill round about each ball; and 
thus every plant will appear to grow upon 
the top of a riſing in the bed; the roots 
ſoon uniting the earth of their original 
ball, and the reſt. They muſt after this 
be watered from time to time, with water 
that has ſtood in the hot-bed ſome hours, 
and from time to time alſo the glaſſes muſt 
be raiſed in the middle of the day, to let 
in a little air thro' a mat, as before. 
Every night they muſt be (hut down ; 
and covered up with mats to keep in and 
preſerve the heat. 

The plants will grow apace under this 
management; and by degrees more mould 
muſt be laid upon the thinneſt covered 
parts of the bed, till a little warmed, 
and then gather'd up round the hills in 
which the plants grow. 

They muſt be watered lightly and ans 1 
and this addition of earth repeated till the 
whole bed is covered a foot thick with 
mould. The 
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The plants will ſoon ſhoot! out ſide- 
branches; and theſe, as ſoon as they have 
a little length, muſt be laid in the 
direction wherein it is deſigned thev ſhou'd 
run, and pegg'd down to the bed. They 
muſt” be laid ſo as to run free from one 
another; and as near as may be at equal 
diſtances from each other. As they grow 
longer they muſt. be pegg'd down a ſecond 
and a third time, and thus l in Weir 
right places. ? | 
When the flowers appear, there mat be 
more care taken to let in freſh: air at 
due times, and the waterings muſt be re- 
gular, and ſomewhat encreaſed. A few days 
after the plants beginning to flower, a 
quantity of new dung Muſt be laid up all 
along the ſides of” the bed, to give a 
new warmth for the fixing and right 
ſetting of the fruit. When the flowers 
are opened, it will be eaſily ſeen that there 
are ſome male and others . the fe- 
male flowers have a fruit under them, 
but the male wy none. The male 
flowers muſt be one by one cropped off 
when full blown, and turned down 
bottom © upwards upon the female; and 
while they lie thus, they muſt be gently 
ſtruck on the outſide : this ſhakes off a 
fits yellow _ _ the antheræ tho 


ww 
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the ite flower, n Erne the 
1 — this it Was ound great 
numbers of the female flowers failed or 


produced no fruit: now there is not one in 
a thouſand but ſucceeds. 


When the fruit is once es! it grows | 


and there will in a very few days 
after be ſome to gather: the bed in the 
uſual way continues bearing ſeveral weeks, 
and then the plants die: but if there be 
_ dung added to the ſides to keep 
the warmth, and freſh earth laid 
be that, the frames being raiſed as the 
mould is raiſed about them, but with care 
to keep them well cloſed in with mould 
at the bottom, theſe beds will hold 
good, and the plants keep in bearing the 
whole ſummer. | 
The time to enlarge the bed in this 
manner, is ſoon after the firſt fruit are ript 
enough to gather. The freſh dung ſhould 
be pild up two foot thick on each fide of 
the bed, ſo as to bring it to nine foot 
broad in the whole; and the top of 
this, tho' on the outſide of the frames, muſt 
be covered with mould of the fame thick- 
neſs with the other part that is within. 
The- roots of the —— will extend into 
this; and they will by this means ſupport 
and led them f _ while the natural 
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heat of the air at the advanced period of 
the year 3 =_ ——— their late 
growth, will ſupply deficiency of 
heat in the 2 d Ma 
The method here given will therefore 
with good management ſupply a family the 
whole ſeaſon that cucumbers can be want- 
ed, without any other help; but as there are 
different methods of propagating them, for 
the yet earlier as well as for ſomewhat later 
ſeaſons, we ſhall here lay them down: in- 
tending to render this work as compleat as 
is in our power. Where there is the ad- 
vantage of a ſtove for pines or foreign 
plants, there may be earlier cucumbers than 
thoſe we have mentioned. The ſeed for 
this purpoſe ſhould be ſown the beginning 
of December, in ſmall pots, and theſe ſet 
up to the rim in the bark in the ſtove. 
When the plants come up, they muſt be 
watered a little; then they muſt be tranſ- 
planted into other pots, when they are a 
| little grown; and a third time from theſe 
|. into ſuch as-are yet larger. All this will be 
{| done in a very moderate compaſs of time, 
|} for the growth is very quick in ſtoves. 
After this they may be kept there to 
fruit, if that be convenient; or otherwiſe 
removed to a common hot-bed, as we 
have directed for the laſt plantation of the 
others; and in either caſe they will be 
| "TIS 


\ 


( 
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much earlier than thoſe raifed without the 
As to the latter cucumbers, they are 

raiſed under bell-glaſſes; and there is no 
recommendation for this method, except 
that it has leſs trouble than the other. 

It is to be done thus. About the eigh- 
teenth of March, ſow fome feed of cucum- 
bers upon the hot-bed, where the early 
plants are growing: in about nine days it 
will come up, then make a ſmall hot-bed 
for receiving the plants in the ſame way as 

before directed. When this is in a proper 
temper of heat, and the plants have got 
their two firſt leaves full expanded, care 
fully take them up, and plant them in this 
ſecond hot- bed, cover it with a frame, and 
ſhut down the glaſſes. - Let the plants be 
watered moderately, and ſhaded with a 
mat in the middle of the day, till they are 
well rooted, defend them in the night by 
drawing the mat over the glaſſes, and in 
the warm part of the day let in a little air. 
About the twentieth of April they will be 
fit for tranſplanting to the bed where they 
are to remain: this is to be a hot-bed 
without frames, or a ridge of dung, covered 
with mould, in certain where the 
plants are to grow ; and upon which bell- 
glaſſes, or thoſe made for the hand by 
eee HEEL bd ee: _ olaziers, 


— 
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glaziers, anſwer all the ſame purpoſes. of 
the frames and lights, in the other. 
Each cart load of dung Will ſerve for 
five holes, or places of planting in this 
method: therefore the quantity that will 
be wanted is eaſily known. 
Lay it up in a heap freſh from the ſtable, 
with ſome aſhes intermixed, as for other 
hot - beds: when it is of a due temper, which 
will be in about eight days, open the trench 
for it. This ſhould be only three quarters 
of a yard wide, and dig out the mould a 
full Gade deep: the length muſt be pro- 
portioned to the number of plants to be 
raiſed, lay in the dung with the ſame regu- 
larity as in other hot- beds, and meaſuring 
cout the length of this ridge or narrow hot- 
bed, open a hole in the middle of it at every 
yard and quarter by meaſur ee 

Theſe holes muſt be a quarter of a 
yard over, round, and ſix inches deep; 
fill theſe holes with fine mould, and then 
cover the reſt of the ridge a hand's breadth 
deep, with the ſame mould that was thrown 
up in digging the treneh for it, and lay 
ſome of at on each fide of the dung; ſloping 
down to the level of the ground. The 
ants are to grow in theſe holes, and the 
hes to ſpread over the reſt of the ridge, 
and over the ground on each fide ; ſo that 
if two or more ridges be made, either for 
| quantity 
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quantity or convenience, they ought to * 
two yards and a half from one another. 

When the ridge is covered, level the 
ſurface of the mould, and place a' glaſs 
over each of the holes, preſſing its edges 
firm into the mould; thus let it ſtand thi 
hours, and the earth under it will then be 
warm enough for the plants. 

Take them up with care from the — | 
| bed, and plant in each hole four of them 
at equal diſtances; firſt hollowing the mould 
a little to the ſhape of the hole before it 
was filled with it. 

Fix the mould well to av lines, give 
| them a gentle watering; and whelm 
down the glaſſes over them. Shade them 
with any light covering till the plants are 
well rooted; and then every day till toward 
noon raiſe the cover a little on one fide, 
where it may be done ſecureſt from the wind. 

Thus keep them lightly watered, and 
cloſe ſhut down at night; but give them 
more and more air in the warm part of 
the day, till they are grown ſo large to fill 
the glaſſes, then raiſe the glaſſes on brick 
bats, but ſtill keep them over the plants till 
about the third of june, at which time 
ack « may be ſafely raiſed up, entirely to 

a height as to let the plants out of 
them, only 123 glaſs over the part 
where the roots are at eight or ten inches 
height. | In 
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In a moiſt day, when plants are more 
tractable than in the ſcorching ſun, lay the 
branches of the ſeveral plants upon the 
ſurface of the ridge, in the way they are 
deſigned, to run at equal diſtances from one 
another. A ſortnight after this dig up 
the ground a ſpade deep on each ſide of 
the ridge, for a yard in breadth : level the 
ſurface, and lay the branches as they run 

They will by this time begin to bear 
fruit ; and they muſt be watered at times, 
and the branches as they run, muſt again and 
again be laid even and pegg'd down, to keep 
them in their places. The ſpace between 
muſt be kept clear from weeds, and they 
will require no more care; but will bear 
abundantly, full as long as cucumbers are fit 
for eating, for towards autumn they grow 
unwholeſome. y1 
The laſt or hardieſt crop of cucumbers 
are thoſe raiſed abſolutely in the open 
ground; and theſe are what we P__ 
uſe for pickling. About the twenty-eigh 
of May, chuſe a warm ſpot of the kitchen- 
garden, dig it up a full ſpade and half deep, 
and open the in each like a ſmall 
baſon, at a yard and half diſtance from 
one another; in each hole ſow about a 
dozen ſeeds of cucumbers, and cover them 
half an inch. If there fall no 8 

| Ys, 
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days, give them 41 gentle watering, and 
then lay a piece of furze-buſh or y horny 
thorn over the hole, to keep the ground a 
little ſhaded, and provent birds en ipod 
ing the crop - 

In a week from the fowing, the plants 

: When they ate dunk to a third las; 
pull up all but the three beſt in each ball, 
and draw up the mould about the ſtalks, 
preſſing it el them in ſuch a manner 
as to give t a tendency to ſpread out= 
wards. Then water them again from time 
time, and draw up the mould about each 
hole, to make the baſon deeper, for the 
reception and detaining of water. 

Lay the branches of the plants regularly) 
upon the ground, and peg them down to 
keep them in their places; then cover the 
ground, and from ae to time repeat” "the 
waterings. ' 46.78] 

At the very beginning of Auguſt chele 
plants will begin to produce fruit; and it 
ſhould be gathered young for pickling: but 
if ſome are left to ſtand till they are of 
nearly the common ſiae for eating raw, they 
will be found very well taſted. 

Thus are the ſeveral crops of eucumbers 
to be managed for the table; but there yet 
remains the article of ſowing the ſeed, 
An. is not Jeſs important in this than 
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crops. - There is not the ſame neceſſity 
of changing the ſeed from time to time, 
in regard of this plant, as there is in the 
generality of thoſe which grow in the open 
round; becauſe the bed being made entirely 
Freſh every- time, has ſufficient difference. 
Therefore the gardener has the more reaſon 
to be careful in ſowing the ſeed, becauſe 
he is certain to reap the fruit of his care. 
The cueumber-ſeed for each crop ſhould 
be ſowed from a plant of that crop; and 

always in this manner a 
When the plants firſt ſet for fruit, ob- 
ſerve which is the ſtrongeſt rooted, then 
fix upon the ſtouteſt branch of this; and 
obſerve, when the young fruit firſt appears, 
to fix upon one cucumber and no more of 
this branch, and that as near the root as 
may be. Let it be a perfectly fine fruit, 
and tie a piece of coloured worſted to the 
footſtalk of it without tightneſs, to mark 
that it is not to be gathered; lay under 
this a Dutch tile, with the rough ſide up- 
perinoſt, and take care this fruit is never 
wetted in watering the plant; thus let it 
remain to take its time in ripening. Mark 
one fruit of the earlieſt crop, one of thoſe 
on ridges; and one of the'girkin crop every 
ſeaſon, and there will be no want of ſeed. 
When theſe ſeed-cucumbers are perfectly 
ripened, gather them, and lay them in _ 
ABCIFV FS if un 
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ſun for three days upon a tile; then open 
them lengthways, and ſweep out the ſeeds 
with a ſmall ſoft pencil bruſh ; ſpread them 
upon a ſheet or two of whitey brown pager 
to abſorb the moiſture, and turn themoften 
over to freſh paper, till they are dry ; then 

clean them carefully without bruifing, and 
put them up in paper, marking the kind, 
and the date of the year, on each. Lay them 
up in a dry cupboard, and ſow them when 
they are three years from the gathering: 
thus the crops will be improved every 
ſeaſon. The time is all the difficulty, for 
there is no more trouble than in the com- 
mon random way of doing it. 


CHAP. LXXII. 
O Malin. 


HE melon is ſo nearly allied to the 
cucumber, both in its nature and 
proper culture, that the one being under- 
ſtood, there will be nogreat difficulty about 
the other. ' R 
There are a vaſt variety of kinds of the 
melon, but the choice yet lies in a ſmall 
compaſs; thoſe large yellow melons which 
are raiſed for the common- markets, where 
fize is more regarded than taſte, are ve 
pitiful things, and beneath all juſt regard. 
OY „„ The 
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The old muſk-melon;; which is in a great 
meaſure baniſhed by new kinds, is one of the 
fineſt in the world w/ Ren well managed; but 
the moſt faſhionable! is the roman-melon, 
commonly called the CauTALEUPE: there 
is-alſa another kind very valuable, which 
is diſtinctly called the Ro AN A, and comes 
a little earlier than the cautaleupe. Theſe 
two and the old muſk-melon, are the only 
kinds that need be cultivated ; as the roma- 
na is earlier, the muſk is later than the 
cautaleupe: therefore we ſhall give the 
method of culture re e to the cau- 
taleupe- melon; and the others may be raiſed 
exactly by the ſame directions, only ſowing 
the ſeeds of the romana a fortnight ſooner, 
and thoſe of the muſk a fortnight later 
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bed] but there mult be a larger quantity of it 


allowed in proportion than for cucumbers. 
lt muſt be turned and made up into a 
new: heap at the end of the weck and four 
days after that it muſt be thrned and made 
up into a heap again, then nn * 
more it will be fit for uſme. 
Chuſe a v and warm of: the 
1 22 dig out «pare of for 
the dung two ſpade deep, and two yards 
wide; throw out the mould, and ram the 
bottom. Then lay in the dung carefully 
and even; reſerving the ſine ſmall a ſtuff for 
the top: when this is all on, put the frames 
upon it, and ſhut down the glaſſes vithus 
let it remain four days, to heat regularly 
before the mould is laid on; the mould 
ſhould be the common id am already di- 
reed, mixed up with one fifth part of old 
and well rotted cow- dung; and this ſſiould 


be prepared the ſeaſon before it is wanted, 


that there may always be: T quantity of it 
in readinels. t© rr N r i rot 
On the fifth day, vr che evening of the 
fourth, bring in a quantity of this mould; 
and pile up a hill af it half a! yard high, 
in the middle of each light 20 Bower the: reſt 


of the ſurface only half a hand's breadth 


deep, and thus leave it to warm, covering 
down the glaſſes as at firſt. Fhus let the 
n remain three days and the mould 
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will then be in a condition to renew: the 
plants: they will be all this time taking their 
growth in the cucumber-bed, and will be. 
of a ſize fit for removing without danger, by 
the time the bed is thus got ready for them, 
In the evening of this third day, after 
the covering of the bed, take up the young 
lants carefully with a trowel, and without 
- Hurting their tender fibres; plant two of 
them with great care upon each hill of 
mould under the lights, firſt cutting off 
juſt the ſharp top of the hill, then give 
them a gentle watering, and put down the 
glaſſes: ; cover them with mats at night, 
and in the middle. of the day, if the fun 
ſhines bright; and thus preſerve the plants 
from cold and ſun- ſhine till they have 
taken good root. They will naturally be 
of a good ſize for the removal, if this 
method be followed, that is, they will have 
Juſt got their third leaf in good condition, 
by that time their bed is ready for them. 
When it is ſeen which of the two in 
each light is the ſtrongeſt and fineſt plant, 
up the other; for only one is to grow 
upon each hill, then there is to be very 
little water allowed ; and as the plants begin 
to grow, more mould muſt be brought to 
the bed. This ſhould be laid on in 
moderate quantities, from time to time 
round the hills, and at their top about the 


j ſtem 
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of the plant, and afterwards over the reſt 
of the bed; and ĩt ſhould be laid cloſe, and, 
beat down with the back of a ſhovel about 
the hill: this muſt be continued till the 
whole bed is covered with ſtætren inches 
depth of mould, and occaſionally as the 
— riſes in thickneſs the frames muſt be 
raiſed a little; obſerving ſtill to keep the 
mould cloſe at their bottoms, that the plants 
may not come up too near the glafſes. 
The great care in the management of 
the plants, is to make them ſpread-out into 
branches; and this muſt be done by ſtop- 
ing the ſhoots, and muſt be begun early. 
When the plants have four or five good 
leaves, nip off the top with the finger and 
thumb; this will make the ſtem ſend out 
two or three more branches: when theſe 
are grown to ſome little length, nip off 
their ends in the ſame manner; and they 
will each ſhoot out two or three more, 
then after a little growth the ends of theſe 
muſt be nipped off alfa; and thus the plant 
will be made to btanch out 
and theſe branches being properly nad, will 
cover the whole bed. 
When the plants are advanced to this 
growth, great care muſt be taken to give 
them air, as often and as much as poſſibly 
can be done with - ſafety; by raifing — 
glaſſes; and they * have very little water. 
4 <> If 
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If the drineſs of the mould, or the hanging 
of the leaves, ſhews at any time that they 
abſolutely require it, it muſt be given at a 
diſtance from the root. | 
When the plants have n ſo as to 
cover the whole ſurface of the beds within 
the frames, there muſt be a trench dug 
up of a yard and half wide, on each fide 
of the hot- bed, and the mould of this 
mult be throw out, then ſome dung muſt 
be laid in and raiſed to the fame height 
with that of the bed; and this muſt be 
covered with the ſame thickneſs of mould, 
as is laid upon the original bed itſelf; and 
this muſt be beat down in the ſame manner. 
Thus the bed will be vaſtly extended in 
| breadth, and the plants will flouriſh accord- 
ingly. : The frames ſhould be raiſed up on 
ſome brickbats, as ſoon as this addition is 
made to the breadth of the bed; and the 
branches ſuffered to run out under them, 
and to ſpread themſelves over the whole 
ſurface of the added breadth; keeping them 
at a diſtance, from and perfectly clear of 
one another; thus they will ſoon come into 
fruit, which they will ripen to perfection. 
When the fruit is formed, there comes 
on the nice article of taking off a part of 
the runners or branches: this is properly 
ſpeaking the pruning of the melon 1 
96 e eien Vaal £1 ; 4 -ang 
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and on the doing it right depends the 
ſucceſs of the fruit, | 
When the fruit are ſo well ſet that it 
may be ſeen which are the fineſt, make a 
choice of one and no more upon each run 
ner to ſtand and p pen, and give all the 
nouriſhment to it, 7 taking off the' others, 
and ſtopping the ple her growth of the 
runner itſelf. The firſt care is to take 
the male flowers when they are perfectly 
ripe, and helm them down upon the fe- 
male ones, touching them on the outer 
ſurface with the finger, to ſhake off the 
duſt into the female. This muſt be done 
particularly carefully, on thoſe female 
— which are neareſt the part of the 
runner which joins the main ſtem; for 
theſe always produce the largeſt and 
fineſt fruits. When this care has provided 
for a good and full impregnation of thoſe 
flowers, which are likely to yield the beſt 
fruit, the fineſt of theſe fruits on each 
runner is to be ſelected, that is, the largeſt 
fruit, and the thickeſt ſtalked; then the 
runner is to be pinched off at the third 
join” _ the p "x * fruit, and 
all that to n the part of 
the runner that is vel maſk be allt taken 
off; and the runner muſt have a pineh 
at the ſecond Joint ee the Truth, tha! 

not to break it. alk 
The 
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The number of melons thus left upon. 
each plant will be ſmall; but they will 
ripen perfectly, and have their full ze and 
flavour ; whereas if there had been more, 
they. would all have been bad, for they 
would have ſtarved and ſpoiled one another, 
and in this way there will be a freſh ſupply 
| ſoon; for the pinching off every runner at 
the third joint above the fruit, will occa- 
fion freſh ones to come out in the places 
juſt below, and. theſe, will take their pro- 
per growth, while the firſt fruit are ripen- 
ing, and they make a long ſucceſſion. 
Once in ten days it will be neceſſary to 
look over the plants with care for this 
purpoſe, conſtantly managing them in this 
manner; and by theſe means each plant 
will always have as many fruit on it at a 
time, as it can well feed, and not exhauſt 
itſelf; and by taking this care, and allow- 
ing tho quantity of mould before directed, 

to be added to the beds for the root to run 
into, with now and then a little water for 
the refreſnment of them, the melon plants; 


ſueceſſion of fruit, al good, and perfect. 


never be removed from ↄff the beds; nor 


ſhould the glaſſes be kept off entirely, 
S 


except 
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except in the very fineſt weather, and when 
the nights are perfectiy warm: at all other 
times they ſerve as an excellent defence | 
againſt all accidents. - 

With regard to that part of the plants ; 
which runs 5 from under the frames, and 
lies upon the new made ground, if the ſea- 
ſon be mild, there requires no partieular care 
about it; but if the nights be cdId about 
the tin:e when theſe have juſt made their 
way out, they muſt be covered with pieces 
of mat, that the ſeverity of the air may 
not hurt them. | 

It may be proper to makes A ſand fow- 
ing of melons about eighteen days after the 
firſt, to be managed exactly as theſe; and to 
ſupply the place of any Gut may be loſt, or 
injured by accidents: but befide theſe, there 
is alſo an eaſy way of raiſing this fruit a 
little latter in the ſeaſon without frames 
or lights, in the manner that the cucum- 
bers on ridges are managed. | 

For this purpoſe ſome good melon-ſeed 
muſt be ſown about the twentieth of Aprit, 
upon a vacant ſpot of the eucumber-bed, 
as was directed to the earlier kinds; and 
then prepare the treneh for the bed, which 
is to receive them. This muſt be dug out 

two ſpades depth, and the mould thrown 
out: it muſt be a yard and quarter broad, 

and in length adapted to the number of 
plants 
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plants deſigned to be raiſed. Theſe are to 
ſtand at four foot and a half diſtance from 
one another; therefore the length of the 
bed is eaſily known: make up à heap of 
dung freſh from the table, with aſhes as 


before directed, and when it has lain the 


due time to heat, wheel it into the trench. 
Ten wheel-barrows of dung well filled will 
be ſufficient. for every four foot and a half 
of the bed, that is, for the place of every 
plant; this muſt be carefully laid into the 
| trench, and flatted ſmooth; 7 — ſmall ſtuff 
which is left when the reſt is laid in, muſt 
be put uppermoſt, and again levelled and 
ſtruck down with the back of a ſpade; then 
ſome mould, the | fame as before deſcribed, 
muſt be brought in; and a heap of it half 
a yard: high. muſt be laid over the place 
Ki. every plant is to ſtand. The reſt 
of the bed is to be covered only four inches: 
when this is done, whelm down a bell-glaſs 
over each heap of mould, preſſing its Wo 
cloſe into the earth, and; thus leave it three 
days; in that time the heat of the dung 
will thoroughly warm the heap of mould, 
and being of the ſame temperature at leaſt 
with that of the cucumber-bed, wherein 
the Jong plants are now growing, it will 
be fit to receive Ben. Without" mp. Op of 
ee bas bis, rt | 
„ data ddr 4: barge 8s. i: The 
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The plants whieh have been all this 
while taking their free growth. from ſeed, 
will be in a very good condition to 3 
by the end of the 1 of their | 
they. muſt be carefully: raiſed with- — a 
trowel, preſerving à good ball of earth 
with them, me ins all their fibres 

unhurt. il ed Ante a5 

Plant two ef theſe - on each hill os: 

mould, give them a; gentle watering; 
cover them with the glaſſes again, and at 
night lay a mat over each glaſs, as alſo at 
noon-day, if the- wo _ Bere ee 
them. 
They will quic de well — the 
new mould; and when it is ſeen which of 
the two is the ſtrongeſt E tha 8 
is to be pulled po 

After this the beiahes maſt by nike 2 
little at times, to admit freſh air; and when 
the lants have four or five leaves, the tops 

be pinched off, to make them ſhoot 
4 branches, and then the heads of theſe 
branches muſt be pinched off when theß 
have. got, three Joints, to me them ſend 
out runners. 

The plants will by this time fl che | 
glaſſes, and the glaſſes muſt be raiſed u 
brickbats, to — their ends; thus 2 | 
will have the air at a ſeaſon they can 
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bear, and all the while the glaſſes will 


ſhade and ſhelter their roots. 
When the plants are let looſe from the 
glaſſes, the reſt of the bed muſt be covered 
two ſpades depth, with the mould thrown 
out of the trench; and this muſt be well 
beat down. If the nights prove cold, ſome 
mats muſt be laid over the parts of the 
plants which have not the cover of the 
glaſſes; and if there come on a rainy ſeaſon, 
hoops muſt be placed over the beds, and 
mats drawn over them, ſo as to cover up 
the beds entirely. At all other times when 
rains fall, mats muſt be laid over the plants, 
and removed wien the ſhower is over, for 
there is nothing ſo deſtructive of ' theſe 
„% iy 
When the plants cover the bed, a new 
trench muſt be dug cloſe on each ſide of 
it, of three foot and a half broad, and the 
mould throven out as in the former inſtance ; 
then there muſt be a quantity-of dung pre- 
pared: juſt as the firſt, laid in and raiſed to 
the height of the other; and this muſt 
be in the ſame manner covered, with two 
ſpades depth of mould, which was thrown 
out of the trench, which muſt be beat 
down as the former. Thus the bed is ex- 
tended each way, to give room for the 
plants to ſpread ;'and at the fame time there 
will be a heat in the new dung, that 
ä 0 ä will 
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will communicate itſelf to the original dung, 
and mould of the bed, and reſtore and 
preſerve a long time the warmth which 
was decaying in it. 

The branches and runners of the plants 
muſt be laid carefully and regularly over 
the bed; and faſten down the pegs, and 
after this the beds muſt in dry times have 
4 little water, but not near their ſtems; 
and when the fruits ſet, the ends of the 
runners muſt be pinched off, and all the 
fruit of each runnet taken away, except 
one near the ſtem, Which will ripen 
very finely. Thus new tunners will be prox 
duced by ſtopping the old in this manner, 
by pinching off their ends, and thete will 
be a ſucceflion of fruit for 4 long time. 

It has been lately found, that oiled pa- 
per will anſwer the purpoſe of glaſs, for 
the melon beds on many occaſions 53 but 
unleſs due care be taken, there may happen: 
miſchief from it. Linſeed oil is the moſt 
proper to be uſed, becauſo it drys ſoon ; 
but it has the inconvenience of a very 11 
ſmell ; therefore the paper muſt be ofled 
long before/it is aſed. A covering of any 
bigneſs may be made of paſting 
many ſheets of paper tog 
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the top, ſo as to reſemble the roof of a 
houſe ; this is cheap, light, and commo- 
dious. It will perfectly well anſwer. the 
purpoſe; and tho invented only for melons, 
may be uſed for many other occaſions of 
ſhelter. 1 £26; 13 LO TART. {| F '3r) 
All that remains under this article, is to 
direct the ſowing the ſeed; and this is 
not to be done in the uſual way. of fixing 
upon certain fruits, while on the plant, for 
that purpoſe; but by obſerving thoſe that 
prove the fineſt at table. ae | 
_ Great care muſt be taken in cutting the 
- melons at a due degree of ripeneſs, not 
only on account of the ſeed, but for the 
ſake of the fruit itſelf; for it never has the 
true flavour, 2 qa the exact de- 
of ripeneſs. The colour is no mark in 
* better ſort of melons; for that does 
not change till they are too ripe, for their 
full excellence; when a melon begins to 
crack at the ſtalk and to ſwell, it is imme- 
diately to be cut. Then, when it is brought 
to table, the condition of the, fleſh will 
ſhew whether it has ſeeds worth ſowing: 
when a melon grows very fine, the fleſh 
firm and large in quantity, and the flavour 
truely delicate, ſcoop out the whole maſs 
of pulp and ſeeds together from the heart 
of it, and lay them in this condition upon 


a plate, where they are to remain three 
< : WF. days. 
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days. At the end of this time, throw them 
into a haſon of river-water, to waſh away 


the pulp; let them be waſhed very gently, 


and throw away all ſuch light ſeeds as float 
upon the ſurface : the reſt waſh again in 
two or three other waters, then lay them 
upon a chalkſtone to dry, and hes the 
greater part of the moiſture is abſorbed 
from them, ſpread them upon ſome ſheets 


of whitey brown paper, and let them lie 


to dry farther. The next day turn them 
over to ſome freſh ſheets of the ſame paper, 
and thus manage them till they are perfict- 
ly dry and clean; then tie them up in pa- 
pers, writing on the outſide the date of 
the month and year, and the nature and 
quality of the fruit from which they were 
taken. The table will conſtantly ſupply 
freſh parcels of excellent ſeed in this man- 
ner; and the dates will ſhew not © 
the age of the ſeed, but the ſeaſon, of the 
fruits ripening ; fo that early ſeed may. be 
ſelected. for plants Forge af to fruit carly, 
this being a material article in that con- 
ſideration; and there will be the choice of 
good ſeed from ſeveral: fruits, with their 
qualities expreſſed for every ſeaſon. 

The melon-ſeed ſhould never be ſown 
till it is three years old, nor ever after it 
is five; but this, when once the gardener 
is got into the way of it, will be eafy : 
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he will conſtantly ſow many parcels of ſeed 
every. year, which will give him every 
year a choice, and the dates cannot de- 
ceive him, ſo that he will know when 
to throw away that which is old and 
ne (ea e be Bagh 
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e Tomatoes. 


A NY fruit of the kitchen-garden will 
| come with an ill grace after the 

melon ; but this requiring a hot-bed for 
- firſt raiſing the plant, falls beſt in at this 

lace, after the management of hot-beds 

as been explained at large. The toma- 
toe is a large fruit, very juicy and watery, 
which grows on a plant allied to the night- 
ſhade kind, and called lycopernion: we 
have been uſed to call them love apples, 
but at preſent have adopted the Italian 
name; the prog of that country having 
taught us to uſe them in ſoops. | 
- The plant is annual, and lives only till 
the firſt froſts; the ſeeds are to be ſown in 
ſpring upon a hot-bed, and the young 
plants removed from that to a ſecond, 
and then into the open ground; à ſmall 
hot- bed ſhould be made in the beginning 
of March, for this and ſome other ſuch 
* | | kinds ; 
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kinds, It is to be conſtructed juſt as thoſe 
before. deſcribed ; and being covered five 

inches thick with mould, the ſeeds of the 
tomatoe muſt be ſprinkled on, and a quarter 
of an inch of the. ſame mould fifted over 
them; thus they will ſoon ſhoot : when 
the young plants rife cloſe, one or two 
muſt. be pulled up, and after this the reſt 
muſt be carefully and gently watered, The 
glaſſes muſt be conſtantly kept ſhut at 
firſt, except for raiſing them a very little 
at one edge, in the heat of the day; when 
the plants are à finger's length high, 
another | ſuch hot- bed muſt be made for 
them; and they muſt be removed care» 
fully into it in a mild afternoon, plantin 
them by line, at four inches diſtance, an 
giving them a gentle watering. 

The glaſſes muſt be kept ſhut till they 
are rooted in this new bed, and even 
covered with mats, if the weather be ve 
bright: when they are once well eſtabliſhed, 
they muſt be by degrees inur d to the air; 
and at length, when they are too big to be 
kept any longer in the frame, they muſt 
be carefully taken up and planted in 2 
warm border, in the open ground, at a yard 
diſtance; they muſt be taken out of the 
bed with a * ball of their own earth 
about them; and the beſt ſeaſon is a mild 
moiſt evening towards the end of May. 
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: They muſt be watered carefully till they 


have taken root, and afterwards the ground 
muſt be often hoed between them: the 
fruit will ripen in July, and there will 
be a ſucceſſion of it till after Michaelmas. 
Some of the earlieſt and fineſt fruit muſt 
be taken off for ſeed; and the ſeeds taken 
out with care, and dried and preſerved as 
thoſe of the other kinds. Every year there 
fhould be a freſh quantity of the plants 


' raiſed, and the feed ſaved, for this ſhould 


always be fown the very next ſpring after 
it is taken from the fruit. Theſe are the 
feveral products expected from a kitchen- 
garden, and theſe are the beſt methods of 
raiſing them according to the ſeaſons ; and 
if any perſon thould chuſe to introduce 
new kinds, or propagate ſome which we 
do not at preſent, tho other nations uſe 
them, there will, after a due knowledge of 
theſe rules, be no difficulty; for according to 
their nature they may be raiſed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe neareſt of kin to them, 
among the preceding kinds. Thus, if any 
one chuſes the goats-beard of our meadows, 
it may be cultivated exactly as the ſalſafie, 
of which it is a wild kind; and if any 
one chuſe to raiſe dandelions, inſtead of 
fending for it into the fields, it may be 
managed juſt as endive. The Spaniards 
eat the fruit of the purple egg plant, as 
by we 
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do the love- apples or tomatbes z and this 
plant, if any ſhould like to tryit here, will 
de raiſed very ſucceſsfully by the very 
ſame method as the tomatoe. This we ob- 
ſerve, that the gentleman, Who is curious 
in his kitchen-garden products, may know 
the rules here laid down contain the whole 

ractice; and are applicable not only to all 
the kinds of products which we have in 
uſe, but to all others that we can defire to 


add to the number. Indeed not only the 


cuſtoms of other countries point out to us 
ſome additions under this article ; but our 
own fields ande woods offer many things 
worth regard. The earthenut or bulbæ- 


caſtanum is the Wirsteſt bf all roots; and 


tho no bigger than a cheſnut, in our 
ſandy grounds may ptobably be raiſed to 
excellence by a ptoper culture. I am 
not ignorant it has been tried, but not 
upon theſe principles. It certainly is in the 
ſame ſtate of nature with many of thoſe 
things we have brought to perfection; 
and probably whoever will try it in the 
methods here laid down, allowing it ſuffi- 


cent ory good digging, and change of 
oil, wil 


l add a delicacy to the modern 


table, ; 

As much might be ſaid of ſome other 
few natural wild plants; but this is 
not the place, We are confined to cer- 
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tain bounds” in this publication; and our 
buſineſs is to lay down what plants are 
_ cultivated, not what may be. This ſlight 
hint may however be excuſed; + row. 
it OY alſo be 2. oy 0 
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VERY common gardener thinks 
E himſelf a maſter of the work 
| NJ that is neceſſary to be done in the 

borders of a piece of pleaſure- 
ground, and of the preparations for raiſing 
the plants, which are to fill them. But if the 
gentleman who has a reliſh for the culture 
and diſpoſition of plants, will beſtow an 
eye upon this part himſelf, he will find 
it capable of prodigious improvement, nay, 
he will ſoon ſee that what are ſuppoſed 


to be more difficult articles under this 


— may be practiſed in a regular manner 
with certainty. of ſucceſs, and with 
| O4 littfs 
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Uitle trouble: Tis certain, that in general 
Nerd 1 is much leſs difficulty in bop hing 
few borders with flowers, than in ſerv⸗ 
ng the table throughout the ſeaſons from 

the kitchen-garden : and the reaſon is evi- 
Ken becauſe theſe very plant requires a diſ- | 
tin& and particular culture; and here a few 
general methods may be ſaid to comprehend 
all. But becauſe there is leſs difficulty in 
this, there ſhould not be the lefs attention 
beſtowed upon it ; fince leſs pains ſerve the 
purpoſe, let it have fully the little that is 
neceſſary: tis certain that all the plants we 
raiſe for beauty may be comprehended 
underithe few es of hardy and tender, 
annual and perennial, and hut one gene- 
ral method of treatment. anſwers to all the 
vaſt numbers comprehended under each 
claſs. For this reaſon no care or attention 
can be too much, for the compleatly un- 
derſtanding theſe few methods: We propoſe 
to treat of the pleaſure- garden in this 
manner, at once avoiding the too ſlight 
method of common workmen, and the 
needleſs obſcurity and prolixity of com- 
mon writers. The culture of the kitchen- 
garden, 10 fully laid down already, will 
amphy explain the management of ground, 
and the raiſing of vegetables in general; ſo 
that we may he much the ſhorter in this part 
1 We thall en- 


deavour 
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deayour to be plain, and lay -down the 


whole practically, according to the lateſt 
writer on theſe ſubjects, and to our own 
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X Pleaſure- garden ſhould: be conſidered 
under four articles. The owner is 
to have, 1. Hardy plants; and, 2. Flower 
in the borders: 3. Tender-annuals; whi 
are to be raiſed in hot- beds, and brought 
into the common borders during ſummer ; 
and, 4. Choice flowers which are produced 
in ſeed-beds with great care, and after- 
wards planted in particular beds. 
Of the firſt fort, or hardy plants, that 


ſtand the winter, are campanulas, French 


honeyſuckles, hollyhoeks, columbines, 
ſweet- williams, 0 e and the like. 
Theſe are. to be raiſed. from ſeed, in 4 
ourſury, and brought. into the, garden the 
ſeaſon before they are to flower, 


* b * : M5 . 
Of the ſecond kind, or ſhrubs, are r | 


honeyſuckles, Iilac's, or the like, which 


are to be raiſed from layers or cuttings, 
or from ſuckers, in the fame nurſery, with 


the hardy plants. 


; s_ {©h 23456 DB. blub ant 
Of the third kind, or tender-annuals, 
are French and African marygolds, balſams, 


globe amaranths, and china-aſters. Theſe 
4 ; are 


ing-ſhrubs; both which fand' all Gee bd 
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are to be removed from one hot-bed to 
another; till the ſeaſon growing warm, 
and they gathering ſtrength, they are at 
length planted in the borders; and thrive 
= they had been raiſed there from the 


Of the fourth kind, or choice flowers, 
are auriculas's, carnations, tulips, , anemo- 
nes, ranunculus's, and the like. Theſe are 
all ' perennial; and to Have them in per- 
fection, they muſt be raiſed from ſeed in a 
' nurſery, and in due time brought into the 
n Mg | 
Under theſe four heads may be compre- 
hended the whole practice of common 
-gardening; and as each claſs of theſe has a 
particular courſe of culture, the buſineſs 
may accordingly be divided into four kinds: 
1. The raifing tender annuals on hot-beds 
in ſpring. 2. The raifing hardy biennals 
or perennials in the nurſery in the open 
ground. 3. The management of choice 
and curious flowers: which differs no way 
from the former, but in that it requires 
more time and care: and, 4. The propa- 
ing trees and ſhrubs, by cuttings, layers, 
or ſuckers. He that knows how to do 
- theſe four things, is qualified to take care 
of any common garden; and when he 
rightly underſtands the culture of one 
; 


/ * 
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plant of either claſs, he will know how 
to manage Wen a e 2363-7 

Any plant in the world is reducible 
to one or other of theſe four kinds; and 
therefore all gardening may be compriſed 
within this moderate compaſs. - Thoſe 
who habe extended it to large volueſtes, 


have delivered ' ſeparately the culture of 


every ſpecies : but this is only repeating, 
ae —_ Wes ene fans 1 8 10 
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* nog off bet 
EFORE thb cure of raiſing * 
D there naturally comes the proviſion 
of a ſoil: for them to grow in. The gar. 
den muſt have good mould, and the pro- 
conveniences, ve wh no art can give it 


web 10 7 471 17 


4 "If the borders be poor, 1 in me 
old well rotted dung, mixed with ſome 
rich and freſh j e mould, and a good 

tity of that rotten earth which is found 
under old ſtacks of faggots. Theſe ſhould 
be well worked together, and then dug 
into the ground, in ch quantity as may 
appear neceſſary: more when it is poorer, 
and leſs _ it is ſomething better. 
Let 
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Let, the ground he open to the ſouth, 
ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, but well ſhelter- 
ed againſt the north and north-eaſt. If 
former ill management has ſuffered trees or 
walls to thoſe quarters where it -thall be 
open let them be lopped, taken down or 
retfloyed;; and if there wants ſhelter on 
the other ſides, let it be given by a plants 
* of ;fareſt»trees, or by: Walls. 
meg garden is geſigned not only 
to delig the eye with its own products, 
but 0 the diſtant view of woods, waters, 
encloſed grouhil, and a pleaſant country. 
For this purpoſe it muſt be a little elevated, 
that it may e mand the views: arid open 
to it in the proper places: but all muſt 
here be moderated with a timel care: f 
piece of gtound that lies too high 0 
never make a good garden, nor muſt t 
ſpot; he expoſed. 2 quattets of tho 
heavens,” becauſe. neither can the plants 
thrive in ſuch expoſure, nor the . owner 
enjoy them or the proſpects. Therefore 
the elevation muſt he flight; and the ground 
ſhould ſlope down: to: the ſouthweſt, and 
the -views-of the country fhould be! thro? 
viſta's well di ſpoſed, or from tlid termi· 
nations of walks well: ſheltered. The na- 
tural ſoib muſt be good, for it world: be 
2 work af vat expence:to ment a bad one 
throughout. _ whole extent of ſath a 
28 piece 
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piece of ground; and there muſt be 2 g 
ſufficient ſupply of water, or eaſy means 
of obtaining it. „rr Fb! 


What we have directed already as to the nl 
nature of ſoil, and water, in treating of we 
the kitchen-garden, ' holds equally of | 
this, and need not be repeated. Indeed = 
if there be not upon the ſpot fixed on for = 
a pleaſure-garden the full depth of mould, = 
we have directed where the kitchen- ground = 
is to be, it may do; but there ſhould not = 
be much lefs. If there be a natural fpring 7 
upon the ſpot, it is a great happineſs; but i 
1 A the ſame methods may be uſed 4 
as have been directed for the kitchen- 


RS 


den. 

When ſuch a piece of ground is choſen, 
the firſt care muſt be to contrive for water 
in various parts of it according to the 


rer 


extent, to ſave the carriage from one place +l 
to another. Then the natural beauties of +38 
the place muſt be examined, and care 8 
taken to preſerve and improve them; 1 
and next the blemiſhes and imperfections 1 
muſt be obſerved, that they may be hid 1 
without the expence of columns or of 9 
ſtatues: a well diſpoſed buſh, or little 
chump of trees, according to the diſtance, of 
may terminate a ſhort view within the 1 
bounds of the garden. Trees muſt be 1 10 
planted to defend the ground from the Wy 
cold 4 
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cold. quarters, and for Mass 80 dif- 
nate objects. 

Thus much ed. we may come | 
to the diſpoſition, in which there is more 
room for. taſte than in almoſt any article 
of life Whatſoever. Where there are beau- 
tiful objects out of the compaſs of the | 
ground, theſe muſt not only be kept in 
view, but, where it can be done, they muſt 
ſeem a part of the garden. This is eaſy 
when conſidered in time; for a hedge in 
the garden may be continued in a line with 
a hedge. out of the garden; andif the 
fence in ſuch place be a haha, the ſurface 
of the ground will alſo be continued to the 
eye; and this method, with judgment, 
will in effect enlarge the compaſs vaſtly, 
without any addition of expence. 

The method of laying out is as various 
as the nature of the ground; but in gene- 
ral large lawns of graſs, with — 2 2 

lantations to flank them, are the great 

article; and along their ſides are to run 
borders, and in various places are to be 
made chumps for flowering-ſhrubs, and 
the more ſpecious plants. 

Theſe borders we would adviſe/to be 
half as broad again as is generally allowed, 
for they will be by that means capable of 
receiving and ſupporting a greater number 
of FRO and the addition thels give oo 

0 
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the elegance of the place, is much more 
than is commonly conceived. Every one 
knows the ſmiling beauty of a common 
ditch- bank, in the full ſpring, covered with 
its variety of weeds; tis this variety that 
gives the beauty; and what can pleaſe the 
eye in wild nature, may be laid before it 
infinitely more agreeable from the effect of 
art. We have more variety and infinitely 
more beauty; the plants of North-America 
bear their own climate perfectly, and many of 
them flower late inſummer, and throughout 
autumn: with theſe and others we can 
keep up that bloom of ſpring, which 
pleaſe in the hedge-rows for a fortnight, 
all the year, and add new beauty by the 
right choice of the plants. Thus far alſo 
we ſhould favour Nature's aſpect, that theſe 


borders ſhould be raiſed a few inches to 


the back, ſloping forwards. 

Theſe will contain a very great varie 
of plants and flowers; but beſide the place 
thoſe beauties find in theſe and in the 


chumps, there ſhould be a part of the 


ground ſelected for a FLowER-GARDEN, 
diſtinct from the pleaſure-garden. Theſe 
two things have been confounded, but 
they are abſolutely diſtinct in their nature; 


for the fineſt kinds of flowers ſhould be 


always raiſed on a particular kind of beds; 
and require certain articles of ſhelter and 
| defence 
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defence, and the.other management, which 
muſt not come in ſight of a view of plea- 
ſure. Beſide, their beauties are too delicate 
ſor the fort of view we have of them in 
a pleaſure- garden: they require the eye 
to be brought near to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
peculiar marks of excellence, for which 
they are cultivated with ſo much care; 
a they ſhould therefore be kept apart, 
and thoſe ſelected for the common ſervice 
of the borders in the pleaſure-garden, 
which are large, and of a more diſtinct 
appearance. This will explain what we 
mean hereafter, when we fpeak of the 
flower-garden and pleaſure- garden diſtinct- 
ly; as we frequently ſhall have occaſion 
to do, directing the fineſt and moſt deli- 
_ cate forts of ſeedling flowers to be planted 
in the flower-garden, and thoſe of more 
ſpecious appearance, but leſs real excel- 
lence, in the pleature-garden. 
Tho graſs pleaſes, and indeed refreſhes 
tte eye beyond all other objects, it is not 
fit for walking on, unleſs at the drieſt ſea- 
ſons; but tis eaſy to procure that great 
convenience at all times, when the air 
will permit a prudent perſon to be abroad, 
by means of gravel. Therefore, in the 
very original laying out of the ground, 
there mult be a careful contrivance for this. 
| CO * Gravel- 
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Gravel-walks muſt beſo laid down. as to be as 
long as they can, and from one or other of 
them to give a view of every part of the gar- 
den, and of all that is agreeable that is to be 
ſeen from it: and there is one conſideration 
more, which is, that as we have choſen the 
ground with a ſmall deſcent, there muſt 
de ſome of theſe walks laid in the terrace 
manner that is quite level, that the uneaſi- 
neſs of walking up and down hill may be 
avoided, by thoſe who are infirm or have 
tender feet. One of theſe walks ſhould 
always be carried along under a ſouth wall, 
that in the coldeſt weather which can poſi - 
| bly bear walking, there may be a place for 
it; and this muſt be open to the garden 
to the ſouth, and bordered under the wall 
with proper flowering-plants ; one or other 
of which in ſo excellent a ſituation will 
continue-in bloom thro' the whole winter. 

On the ſouth verge of ſuch. a walk I 
have ſeen wall-flowers, cyclamers, polyan- 
thus, and anemones, primroſes, hellebon, 
ſtock July flowers, narciſſus's, golden- 
rod, ſnow- drops, winter hyacinths, 
navelwort, periwinckles, yellow- alyſſum, 
and winter aconite, beſide the lauruſtive 
arbutus, clematis, and ſome other hardy 
ſhrubs, all in their full bloom, at a time when 
the reſt of the garden was covered with 
ſnow ; and the walk by proper management 
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dry, and the air warm by the reflection of 
the noon- day ſun from the wall, at a time 
when the depth and dreary part of winter 
reigned. every where elſe. This is in every 
one's power; for there is no garden that 
has not a ſouth-ſide, nor are any of theſe 
plants ſcarce or difficult of culture: the 
uſe of a garden is to entertain the eye, and 
give agreeable opportunities of exerciſe; 
and thus we have both purpoſes anſwered, 
even at thoſe ſeaſons when it would be 
vain to ſeek them any where elſe, 
A great deal in this caſe depends upon 
the laying the gravel-walk. If it lie flat, it 
will be wet in ſpite of all the poſſible care 
that can be taken of it; and our common 
gardeners have fallen into the other extreme, 
of laying theſe walks too round to avoid 
it. There is a medium in all things; but 
tis hard to hit it; when a walk is laid too 
high in the middle, there is no part of it 
where a perſon can tread without uneaſi- 
neſs, except the very ridge or center, which 
J have often ſeen, from that very cauſe, 
trampled into a flat, and therefore decay 
when all the reſt of the walk has been 
perfectly dry: the foot is flat, and it re- 
quires a flat ſurface to tread upon. A little 
deviation from this will not be felt; but 
when it is any thing conſiderable, as in 
theſe over-rounded walks, - a perſon is 


A obliged 
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obliged to | tread uneaſy, and walk fide 
ways; ind the feet are continually ſtrained 
and hurt by it. Exerciſe is the life of old 
men; and tis in this kind of walks they 
can beſt take it. The gout and gravel, the 
natural tribute the human fabrick pays to 
long life, would be relieved extremely by 
ſuch excerciſe on a proper walk; but one 
of theſe over - rounded ones: will give that 
diſorder in the -ftet it ſhould prevent. 

There is a certain ſtandard of right 
in all theſe things; but not only common 
gardeners, but the generality of their direc- 
tors, have exceeded it. Mr. Miller, who has 
written beyond diſpute the beſt book ever 
publiſhed on the ſubject, allows ſx inches 
riſe in the middle of a gravel walk of thirty 
foot broad; but-experience and fair trial 
have ſhewn me this allowance is roo great, 
and that four inches and a half is full ſaffi- 
cient. The intent is only to prevent the wet 
from lodging, and this degree of roundneſs 
will be enough for that ſervice, provided 
the walk is kept well rolled, and without 
that nothing will keep it dry: this is a riſe 
which will anſwer all the purpoſe, and 
which the eye will not perceive, nor the 
foot feel; the walk will appear both in 
walking and im looking ont to be flat. 

A walk of this kind ſhoutd always open 
one way or other from: the houſe itfelf, for 
- bag.” + Wing) # it 
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it is in vain to have à dry walk, if there 
muſt be a wet way to it. The gravel 
furface of the garden ſhould alſo be:fome- 
what below the parlour-floor of the houſe, 
as it naturally will in ſuch a piece of 
ground as we have directed to'be choſen: 
and the deſcent into it ſhould be by two 
or three ſteps: there is ſomething 
poor in the method of walking ftrait out 
of a parlour into the level of. a garden- 
walk; and when things have been thus 
managed at firſt, in a courſe of years gene- 
rally the floor of the parlour becomes 
lower than the walk, and the whole floor 
is damp.. It is ſtrange, and contrary. to 
reaſon, to walk up ſteps into a garden; 
and . on the other Land the method 
here directed is not only proper and whole- 
ſome, but moſt - agreeable ; for from this 
little aſcent we ſee the garden agreeably 
from the houſe,. even — we are not 
walking in it. en atybsl mio: 
In the plantations which edge the leaves 
and graſs walks, there muſt be always a 
ſmall degree. of well-confidered irregula- 
rity ; a ſtrait line is by no means proper 
for the ſides, for this is the plain effect of 
art; and the great conſideration in a garden 
is to give it an air of elegant nature, 
therefore a ſerpentine is better than a ſtrait 
edge; but in this the wave ſhould be ſlight, 


and 
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not too conſpicuous and here and there a 
tree ſhould be brought two foot forward 
from tlie reſt: this will give a great air of 
nature; nor is there any object more beauti- 
ful than a tree ring out of a 1 bed of 


raſs. 
; Theſe trees in general ſhould be planted 
at a conſiderable diſtance one from anothef, 
for they will thrive better; and this way 
alſo will have more an air of nature. 
The elm in general is the fitteſt of all 
trees for theſe plantations, for the prodi- 
gious quantity of its leaves gives great 
elegance, and their natural rough ſurface 
gives a ſoft and velvety appearance, which 
the aſh and oak evidently want. In 
all parts of the garden, except when the 
winter- walk juſt deſcribed is laid out, the 
flowers ſhould be concealed, by planting 
ſhrubs before them; and the more ever- greens 
there are in theſe walks the better, becauſe 
they will anſwer the ſame purpoſes in 
winter. In general nothing is ſo fad a fight 
in a garden as a brick-wall. Nothing elſe 
ſhews the abſolute termination of the 


ground; and of all things we ſhould conceal | 


the boundaries of a garden. ' 


As this peculiar walk is entries for 
winter, there ſhould be more than' one for 


the full ſun and heat of ſummer. A cool 


Walk, under the ſhelter of ſome naturally 


60 1 ſpreading 
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ſpreading elms, where we can enjoy ſhade 
and ſhelter, when the whole air beſide is 
burnt, andglows with an inſufferable bright- 
nels, is a vaſt advantage. The fame purpoſe 
is anſwered by wildernefſes ; but a fingle 
walk open on all but one fide may be often 
dry, when the walks in thoſe plantations 
are damp; therefore there d be both. 
The wilderneſs: riſes high, and makes the 
air damp, where it is placed; therefore 
it muſt not be in a place-where. the view is 
beautifuł into the country, nor muſt it be 
near the heuſe. The ſpot to be choſen 
for this plantation is in ſome part of the 
ground remote from the houſe, and where 
there are objects to conceal, at leaſt none 
worth the ſeeing: the plantation muſt not 
be made too thick, * walks muſt be 
lightly ſerpentine; and flowering ſhrubs, 
and hardy plants that bear ' ſhade, ſhould 
be planted” on each ' fide of the walks 
before the trees. This gives at once extent 
and beauty. As ſhade is the great purpoſe 
of theſe Vilderneſſes, there — be ty 
way to them; and the beſt is by a broad 
gravel- walk, with a double row of large 
trees on each ſide of it. 1 
When theſe and the other plantations 
are meaſured out for diſtance, the eye is 
not to confider them, as they will appear 
when firſt planted, but to loo — 
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the dime when, che chin naked poles will 
have enlarged: their trunks, and ſhot out, 
ſpreading branches.. That plantation of trees 
which does not look too diſtant at firſt, will 
be a great deal too cloſe in a very few years. 
Finally, as to the extent of the ſeveral 
parts, lawns, walks, and wilderneſſes, this 
muſt always be proportioned to the general 
extent of the ground itſelf: wheft that is 
large, all the parts ſhould be alſo large, for 
that gives dignity; and where it is ſmaller, 
the parts muſt be fewer in number, that 
there may be got ſo much extent for each, 
as will keep it from being ridiculous. 
This kind of diſpoſition will give beauty 
and convenience; the flowers which are 
raiſed for the chumps and borders, will 
live and thrive well in them, becauſe there 
will be free air; and the part of the 
ground ſeparated from the reſt for the 
flower-garden, will have natural ſhelter 
and defence: the ſoil we have directed 
will feed and defend the choiceſt plants 
which bear the open air in our climate. 
The next requiſite is water. Ponds muſt 
be ſunk in proper places; and theſe ſnould 
be ſhallow, and clayed at the bottom. If 
nature has given ſuch, it is very fortunate; 
if not, they muſt be made. Any water 
will do that has ſtood ſome time in ſuch 
places; even per itſelf: for it 

by 4 ſoftens 
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foftens with the air and ſan. In a ground 
of ſome extent, there ſhould be two or 
three of theſe ; becauſe the labour of carry- 

ing water to a diſtance is very great; and 

en gardeners neglect! it, the you never 
thrive. 

- All that is required farther is a nurſery, 
and a place for hot-beds. A piece of 
ground about an eighth part as big as 
the garden will ſerve for a nurſery; and 
one half as big as that will be ſuffici- 


ent for the other purpoſe, 
c H 1 . 
of the Nurſery. 


\H — ſhould lie to the Gath- 
_ "eaft, and be well- ſheltered from the 
ed quarters. It ſhould be hid from the 
garden, becauſe there is no beauty in it; 
and there ſhould be a little of the ſame en- 
riching ingredients allowed to the mould in 
in this place, that are uſed for the borders 
in the garden, It muſt not be ſo much; 
becauſe the plants will thrive better 757 
being removed into a ſome what richer ſoil : 
but yet there ſhould be ſome. It is a cuſtom 
to tet the nurſery have a very poor ground; 
but that is wrong, as extremes common- 
ly are. Many nurſeries now have the foil 
£9310! > very 
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rich; and upon enqui ry I find no 
_ ſucceed better — 4 which 
E been brought out of ſuch ground. 
If the ſeeds be ſown in a poor ſoil, the 
firſt ſhoot will be weak ; and when they 
come to be removed out of 'the ſeed-bed 
into a nurſery- bed, they are hardly able to 
get over the check of it: whereas if the 
are firſt raiſed in tolerably good groun 


the original ſhoot is ſtrong, and the power 
of vegetation ſoon” gets over the check of 


that and the other removals. This is 
agreeable to. reaſon, and found true in 
practice. In ſhort, ſuch as the firſt ſhoot 

is, ſuch the tree or plant will be; and 
the old practice of keeping a nurſery poor 


is wrong. But moderation muſt be the 


rule; and though the mould of this ſpot 
ſhould be good; it muſt: not be equally 
rich with that of the garden. 

The aſpect determines where the nurſery 
muſt be placed; but the ſpot for the hot- 
beds muſt be choſen according to con- 
venience. It ſhould be a warm corner of 
the ground, near the borders, though hid 
from ſight; and it muſt be alſo 1 MP 
ſtable,” or the place from whence the dung 
is to be brought. The cloſer it is to the 
borders, the eaſier it will be to remove 
the plants with good balls of earth to 


cher roots; and they will always take the 
ſooner, 
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ſooner, the un, e carth i is preſeryed 
about them. 
There is nd * of ground ſo mall, 
but this diviſion may be put in practice: 
and ſetting out right, all. will be eaſy. . 
The ground being prepared, we may 
procetd to the four methods. of — 
ain the — are to 1 ed. 


No, LA. OI" ft 2 


enuαν, . 


o e v T nas ame, n Hut- Bed. 


LE . 10 | | k 
T H Fr lie * road Gr the latter 
end of ſummer and autumn, are 
1 natives of warmer climates, and 
their roots periſn in winter. They are to 
be produce every year from ſeed; and as 
dur carly 2 is too cold for them, 
ve are obliged to raiſe them with the 
le = and ſhelter eafly in the 
f that may be forward in the 
Lib of re eng ſo as to flower in 
autumn: ard after having decorated our 
for the two lateſt months, may 
ripen their ſeeds before the fuoſt nips their 
roots. This is the reaſon: of the — 4 
2 Which is er — = | 
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The hot- bed is * ded of mould warmed 
the vapour d and covered 
Fn Mic by a ue It differs ſcarce 
at all from that we have directed for the 
kitchen- garden; except i in depth of the 
ingredients and duration. 

The mould ſhould be the fatte with 
that of the borders of the garden; but ir 
muſt be ſkreened very fine. And the firſt 
care is this: In the month of January a 
ſufficient quantity of this fine mould muſt 
be brought into the het-bed quarter, and 
laid in a heap.” There will be required for 
_ theſe plants à ſueeeſſion of three hot-beds ; 
and there ſhould be as much mould firſt 
laid in, as will be fufficient for them all. 

The frames are next to be prepared. 
The number and bigneſs of theſe muſt 
be proportioned to the quantity of plants 
intended to be raiſed; but care muſt be 
taken they are well put together, and 
that the glaſſes ſhut cloſe upon them. This 
will bring on the time to the middle of 
February, and the dung ſhould” then be 

got ready, and the ground opened for 
OM beds. Get in à good quantity of 
coal-aſhes ſifted, but not fine, and 
fave: the cinders in Les Naap: then 
bring in three or font loads of dun þ 
more or leſs, according to the 
Eet it eome with the litter among it; ane 


«7: 
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Terme it is with the urine, the better. 
| Any Gig gof horſes; will do, but that of 
high-fed coach- horſeg is beſt. It ſhould 
be brought directly from the ſtable into 
the e As this is wheeled in, ſome 
| ſifted aſhes muſt be ſprinkled over 
it. About five pecks to a load of dung 
bould be thus added, ou mixed in welt 
— it. wh an 
-all, the "dung is mar i up into a 
| he with this cixture let it 5 fight 
| days to heat. ai acts! 
| Then mark out the place whey the beds 
| are to be made. Dig out the mould one 
| ſpade.deep, in a long ſquare, of the ſhape 
| ; of. the intended bed, and lay that awa 
] Throw ſome of the cinders into the 8 
| 


and ſpread them even with a rake to cover 
the bottom about two inches: then lay 
in the dung upon this bed of cinders: take 
it up with a fork, and ſhake every forkful 
1 as it is taken from the heap. By this 
| means the longeſt ſtuff will — 4 and 
the ſhorteſt, 8 is the richeſt, will be 
| left for the. laſt, to make the top of the 
| bed. Spread the litter even, as it 1s thrown 
into the trench, and beat it down well 
| at times with the back of a ſpade, to 
l make the long ſtuff lie cloſe and compact 
i together. Nate the bed of dung in this 
| 7 yore: about a yard high, and wad the 


8. 
. 


— 
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ſmall ſtuff which comes laſt, and is almoſt 
all dung, evenly upon the ſurface. ©» 

Then bring on the mould from the 
heap laid up for that purpoſe, and cover 
the — five inches gs. up or 3p 


5 CHAP. * bum ee 
of the Culture of For-Bed Plante. 


H E bed veling thus finiſhed, hs 

the frame muſt. be put on, and 
covered with the glaſſes. Thus let it lie 
four-and- twenty hours to ſettle, and warm 
the mould: then lay the ſurface perfe&hy- 
level, and ſcatter on the ſeeds moderately 
thick: the Balſam, Amaranth, China-after, ' 
and French marygold, with the ſeveral 
other kinds, may be all ſown together; for 
the ſame management will raiſe them: but 
it is beſt to divide the bed into as many 
ſquares as there are kinds, by drawing flight . 
lines over it, and in each ſquare to 1ow 
one kind of ſeed. IE, 
When the ſeeds are all in the won 
ſome of the ſame mould muſt be fifted - 
carefully over them, till they are covered 
a third part of an inch. Some ſeeds re- 
uire a little more depth thin others; but 
this thickneſs in a hot-bed will anfwer 
generally for all. The glaſſes moſt be 
IN raiſed 


they muſt be opened 
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raiſed conſiderably in the day-time to let 
out the ſteam, and to let in freſh air, 
which is eſſential to the ſceds growing well: 

in the night they muſt be ſhut down; 
but not quite cloſe, unleſs the weather be 
very ſevere indeed : and even in that caſe 
again in the morning. 
The warmth and moiſture of the mould 


will ſoon. bring up the plants, and then a 


new caution is required to preſerve them. 


Where they have riſen very cloſe, ſome 


muſt be pulled up. By this time the ex- 


treme heat and ſteam of the bed will be 
abated: The glaſſes may be kept cloſe 


down all night; and there will require 


only a moderate raiſing of them for air in 
the warmeſt part of the day. Hot - bed 


plants require a different management at 


their various In this ſtate they 
muſt be kept —— cloſe, for they are in 
no danger of being drawn up weak as yes ; 
and the ſeed-leaves require but little air. 
When the plants have a few days growth, 
they will be fit for removing; and there 
— 4 be another hot- bed provided for 
them: this ſhould be conſiderably larger 
than the firſt, becauſe the plants muſt 
ſtand farther aſunder. Let the bed be 
made up in the very ſame manner, and 


let it be covered, ſive inches and a half 


W with the laue — "— 
=; 
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firſt. Cover it with che frame, and ſhut 
down the glaſs, and let it ſtand three days, 
— 2 Me- be IA 
| —_— wp war's beginning of he — 
remove the plants. Open ſmall holes 2 
fingers length deep in the mould, at three 
inches and a half diſtance every way 
from one another. Take up the young 
plants out of the firſt hot- bed with the 
point-of a trowel, and immediately ſet 
- them in * one plant in each hole. 
Take care not to break the tender roots 
in taking them up; nor to double or 
cruſh them in ſetting: them in: bring the 
mould carefully about them; and when 
— are all 7 — ive the whole bed a 
watering. 
— care —— beat down the plants: 
cloſe the glaſſes, and leave. chen for 
the night. 7 

|  Abeut+nine: o'clock oy next morning 
raiſe the glafles a little way ; at-noon caver 
them with matts, that the ſun may nat 
ſcorch upon the. leaves, and raiſe them a 
little higher; toward evening wipe the 
wet off the fides of the glaſſes, that it may 
not fall back upon the plante, for it 14 

always injurious to them. 
| In this bed they muſt ſtand about three 
Wen and this muſt be their conſtant 

management : 
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management: the glaſſes muſt be let down 
at night, and kept up always in the middle 
of the day. They muſt conſtantly be wip- 
ed before they are ſhut down for the even- 
ing; and the degree of opening during 
the day, muſt be more or leſs according 
to the weather. The plants muſt have as 
much of the free air as they can bear with- 
out hurt, and the tender kinds will ſoon 
ſhew if there be too much allowed them. 
If the mould grow dry, they mm be 
watered gently and carefully. | 

The heat of this bed will decline ately 
at the end of about three:weeks; and there 
ſhould, at that time, be ſome freſh dung 
laid to the ſides of it: for the plants are to 
be removed from this hot- bed to another, 
and the mould of this muſt <hereforo be 
kept in ſome degree of warrath. - | 

The plants having been/ſown in the ad 
of February, will be by this time of ſome 
ſtrength; the. ſeaſon will alſo be growing 
toward ſummer : another bed muſt be pre- 
pared for them about a week after the 
dung is laid about the old one; and this 
will keep them till they can bear the air. 
This laſt hot- bed muſt» be made in the 
ſame manner as the firſt, but with leſs 
dung and more mould. It muſt be con- 
ſiderably larger than the former, becauſe 


the e will — a much greater diſ- 
tance; 
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tance; and there muſt be a depth of 
mould for the roots. The dung of this 
bed ſhould be about two foot in eighth, 
and the mould ſeven inches and a half 
deep. 

When. it has ſiood covered one day 
and night, open holes in it - at. ſeven 
inches diſtance, and lay up. the mould by 
the ſide. Take up the plants out of the 
former bed with — balls of earth about 
the roots; and ſet them in this with a 
great deal of care. Draw the mould about 
them, and give them a gentle watering. 
Cover the olaiſes with mats, and raiſe them 
of the day, but keep 
them cloſe at all other times all the plants 
have taken perfect root. Then let them 
be every day opened mere and more at 
noon, and left open longer. If the plants 
be kept too doſe, they will run up weak, 
and be ill-ſhaped.. In this bed they muſt 
ſtand till the latter end of May, and all 
that time they muſt be watered Goquenely. 
The glaſſes muſt always be ſhut down at 
nihts and when the cold is ſevere, they 
muſt be covered with mats. The more air 
Nee nne the 
Wer * munen Den 1 
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0 H A P. VL 
| Ge the Plants out of the Er- hei. 


i\OWARD the end of May the har- 

Idier kinds may be removed out of 
| this hot-bed at once into the borders of 
the garden; chuſing the evening of a mild 
day. Large holes muſt be opened for them, 
and they ' muſt be planted with great 
care.” They muſt be taken up with a good 
ball of mould, and when Dice are planted 


again they muſt have careful waterings, 


from time to time, till they are ins. an; 
well rooted in the ground. 

The removal of theſe out of the hot- 
bed will give more room tb the tenderer 
kinds, which require to remain longer in it: 
theſe muſt be thinn'd where they are cloſeſt, 
taking 3 third or fourth plant; and 

ſetting theſe immediately again in the parts 
of che bed left vacant by taking away the 
others. The new planted ones muſt be 
watered frequently, and all the reſt at leaſt 
once in the day. The glaſſes muſt be 
ed more and mere every day, but the 


tops ſhaded with mats when the ſun ſhines 
upon them. After this hot-bed has been 
made and planted a fortnight, let ſome 


| mopings of ſhort grals, « oe any like matter, 


5 : 2 1998 7 


— I 
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be piled up round the ſides of the dung: 
this will bring on a new warmth and fer- 

mentation, when that of the dun 

begins to decline: and it will be * 
for keeping up the growth of the plants, 

yet ſo moderate, that they will bear remov- 
| ing Afterwards out of 1 — bed in 


When they Ns ſtood three 8 
ſomewhat longer in this bed, another par- 
cel of them may be planted out into the 
borders. Chuſe the hardieſt of thoſe 
which are now left; ſo that only the moſt 
tender and delicate kinds will remain in 
the bed. Theſe, muſt be taken up with 
more care than ever; becauſe being 2 
they will be apt to receive a greater check 
in the removal: a large hole muſt be opened 
for each, and the plant muſt be taken up 
with a great ball of mould, and planted 
without in injuring the roots. They muſt 
be watered frequently after this, till they 
ar thoroughly ſettled in the new ground : 
for if they get a check in their growth 
at that time, they never make good plants 
afterwards. Frequent watering 1s the great 
article; but the ſeaſon may be a great ad- 
vantage. The principal danger may be 
From the ſun; therefore they muſt always 
be, planted in an evening, that they may 
bony the night for 8 z and if a Cloudy | 


time 
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time can be choſen, it is much the better, 
The difference in this reſpect is ſo great, 
that they ſhould be planted two or three 
days "ſooner or later, according to this 
There will now remain in the bed only 
the tendlereſt kinds, and it will be time to 


. 
* 


get theſe into pots. A ſufficient number 
of ſmalF pots muſt be provided, and they 
are to be filled with mould from tlie firft 
heap; the leayings of which Having been 
now ſo long "expoſed to the air, will be 
much richer" than the reſt, and very fit 
eee 
Take up the plants carefully one b 
one, and fet them immediately one in ea 
of the pots. This may be done in the 
bed by lifting up the glaſſes. As each 
is planted, let the pot be ſet up to the 
very rim in the mould of the bed. The beſt 
method is to begin by taking up the plants 
which ſtand next onè end, and then open- 
ing holes along that end to let in the pots 
as they are done; placing them cloſe to 
the wogd of the frame, and as cloſe to 
one another as they can ſtand; and fillin 
up the ſpace between them with mould. 
This is. to be continued till all the plants 
ate ported; and if the pots be of a mode- 
rate bee, they will in this manner fill the 
| bed”? there Will be yet warmth enough 4 
p Td | Ne 


If 7 2 
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the dung to keep all in a due condition 
for . radu- 
ally, the plants will be the more 4 for 
the gen air, inte which they are ſoon to 
be removed. 

They — a a8 ſbon a4 
they are potted. This is to be often re- 
peated +. wan and they muſt be in- 
ured to the air. The glaſſes muſt be ſet 
open a great part of the day; but when the 
ſun is violent, they muſt be ſhaded with 
mats. In this bed they muſt be kept till 
the middle of July, defending them by 
the glaſſes from the cold of the nights ; 
and giving them more and more air every 


— at — the glaſſes are to be 
taken entirely off in the middle of the day, 


when the weather is . and. at au 
ker off entirely. Gf F i 
Whenthe plantshave ham thirfamedays 
they will be in a condition to remove into 
the air j but this muſt yet be done with 
ion. A warm and well ſheltered ſpot 
* y ſhould 99 
and th away a 
The pots wary gs, mr 2 — a warm 
cloudy day; and it will be beſt of all if 
thare be ſome rain. . They muſt be ſet u 
to the rim in this bed, and the mould lai; 
in cloſe among them. They muſt be watered 
every „** es an, thus 4 


earls 3 we 
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week. Then the pots may be! expoſed to 
the air by ſetting them upon the-ſurface of 


the ground; a after this 8 3 


out in the places where they are to 
They — be watered every n and 


they will now want no more care. 


This is the method by which all — 


may be raiſed to their greateſt perfection. 
_ Leſs: care is uſually taken, and therefore 


they ſucceed: the worſe: But this is not 
dah A little trouble will ſerve, a great 
many plants, and they will anſwer it. very 
wann in their beaut̃ . 
Two things farther are n 2 0 
The care of their flowering ; and, 2. A 
proviſion for ſeeds. Both are tog much 
neglected in common practice: Let the 
beſt plants be marked for 82 
theſe be managed pu for it. T 
muſt only — yo 2 
dozen flowers: and when theſe are wel! 
ſet for ſeed; all the zeſt: that offer muſt 
be taken off in the bud. Theſe plants 
muſt be! watered very often; but never a 
great deal at a time: and ' when the feed 


is formed, and has got its due fize; they 


muſt be ſets againſt a- ſouth ; wall Where 
they can ſtand quiet; and they muſt then 
ringe. When the ſeed 
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this care be taken each year, the ock wil 
increaſe every ſeaſon. beauty. 
Thoſe plants, which aré intended only. 


| for blown, -muſt be treated in a cont 


manner. They muſt be watered largely 
once a day, and no more: and all the 
flowers, as they begin to fade, muſt be 
taken off with a pair of ſharp ſeiſſars. 
This keeps the root in vigour; for no- 
thing exhauſts. it like letting them ſet for 
— and the taking off theſe before that 
time, will produce mote. and more freſh 
bloom. When the ſeaſon grows cooler, 
they muſt be removed into a place of 
ſhelter, to keep them in blow as long as 
that can be. When the froſt ſeiges the 
mould, they will decay: but they will thus 
be preſerved longer than could be thought 
in beauty, and will e four times the 
quantity of flowers that they would have 
done if managed in the common manner. 

There is nothing in this that a gentleman, 
ever ſo much unuſed to gardening, may 
not dire& a common labourer to perform: 
and theſe nn caCen: e 
thew of autumn. 

In this manner are raiſed the ” ra 
 African-Marygolds, Balſams, and Globe Ama 
ranths,” Marvel of Peru, Fine Amaranths, 
Cin Afters, and all of the tender annual 
claſs; ' One ſet of beds will raiſe them all, 
and one kind hes culture bY them to 
| „„ 
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perfection. This funiſhes the garden with 

one great ſet of flowering plants; and the 
method W caſier with the greater 
number, theſe being hardy enough 
to . of aur 1 2 bo 
riſe cl withaut 3 5 


Ae et ie Nan 


1 " 
Th conn 1 7 val Biennial 1 / 775 | | 
3$6(4;a0] hardy Plants.” — l | 


EABNN 1A LS cart uch plants as 
keep alive in the root during winter, 

and when once planted, are ſuppaſed to 
need little more care: but they may be 
mad to flower much more elegantly with 
a alittle attention. The BEENNIAIs periſh 
when they have flowered; tho they are two 
ſeaſons in coming ta that ftate. - The fame 
228 ſor both. eien 
hardy pertnnial n hare 

named campanulas, hollyhocks, and ſeve- 
ral others. The moth-mullien. is bien- 
_— a 03-54: 098 Nom s 2 2b 75.0 
The nds: of theſe will all ſhoot in the 

common ground; and they are all to be 
ſown in the. ſame. manner. Therefore 
this ſeconi culture may all be delivered 
in as. moderate a . the firſt. - 
: Chuſe out a piece af the that lies: 

a little ſlanting from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and is very well defended- 
from cold winds. Let it be of the common 
mond 
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mould of the place; that is, of the: ſame 


nature with that of the garden, but not | 


quite ſo rich- Turn it up in; ridges all 
winter, and in the beginning of Mareh lay 
it all level; let it be well dug and raked, and 
then tread up a path the middle, and 
divide the ground on each ſide into beds 
ens or and a half — The extent 


— — 
——— and with 
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any natural ſhower, © water the ground. 
This muſt be done very gently, and the 
pot ſhould have a fine pierced noſe with - 
out flaws : for if the water run out in 
any part in a ſtream; it will waſh the 
ſeeds out of the ground wherever it falls. 
The buſhes need not be removed for this 
All the ſeeds of the biennial and peren- 
nial kind being ſown and ſheltered in this 
manner, the waterings muſt be repeated 
if che ſeaſon is dry; and when the plants 

. LORIE 
the ground: ' They will not be wanted any 
more; they have kept off accidental inju- 
ries, and mellowed the mould, and this 
was all that was require. 
When the plants have a little h, 
they muſt be thinned, by pulling up ſuch 
as are weakeſt, where they ſtand too cloſe ; 
and they muſt have water 'wEenever they 
want ſhowers.” This muſt be mana 
with great care; for if the plants are inju- 
red now, they do not well recover it; and 
a heavy watering may bruiſe them, or 
waſh —.— — — They ſhoot 
up only leaves at preſent, for the ſtalk 
does not appear till the next year: but the 


k : 
4 7 * 9 z.5 » 9 % | 8 4% of 9 * * = 
' * LF f * 1 1 5 w- + 4 * 4 4 , 90 1 ; : o i. 


rudiment of it is formed already; and 
if it be injured, the plant will never be 
fine afterwards. As the plants grow larger, 
they muſt de thinned. again, taking up al- 
Fee en 22 25 © ov "545" ay ways 
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ways the worſt. The ſeed was ordered 


to —— thiek for this purpoſe, 
that there inight be choice of de belt 0: 
leave ſor grow-f nu — 


- If there be very ſharp winds. when. . 


plants firſt come up, and the ground is 
not well defended. by its natural fituation, - 
a — be ſet up to defend 
thoſe Which are in moſt danger: and 


if hard froſts happen, Which break the 


fer- about the new-riſing plants, a 
little mould muſt be ſifted — — to cover 
them again; removing it with a finger 
when it would bury the heart of the plant. 

Thus the danger of the eatly ſpring 
will be got over, and all the reſt will 


2 % The lants muſt be 


and the ſhowers of 
| Aped will — them. 14 Se Bait 
In the beginning of May they Aut be 


tranſplanted ; and for this purpoſe a bed 


1 


muſt be dug up and leyelled, much larger 


than the firſt. 


The evening of a mild day 


ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe; and 


if the weather be ſhowery, ſo much the 
better : the gardener. may very Well wait 
for this : op 
ſooner or — — no great difference. 


Holes muſt be opened 5 them at diffe- 
rand diſtances, -; three, four, ſix, or eight 


n — to the bigneſs of ho 
plants. 


» Aince. a few days 


— — CA 
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2 ll. Hh. 
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flifſt 


5 ——— The roots muſt be taken op care- 
mould! — be drawn clociy about chem, 
and ſettled by a good watering g 
„Duting the ſummer che gebond muſt 
be weeded as often as any » growth of 
that kind is ſeen 4 te And fome of 


rg be done by hand, 
— be witk a trowel ; 
broking 4p. 1 the ground between the 


ants at the n that the weeds. 
are Geſtioõẽf⁴t od Sw bigorn oft 
any oP the plans tend v 5 ſtalks this 
efy they: muſt be cut down cloſe 
o ths Fromm, for it is not their flower- 
| ing ſean; and : will be weak and 
pobr. The roots are to ſtrengthens them- 
ſelves in the ground'this(feafor, and no- 
thin more is, required o them!! 
* che beßzinbing 6f — 
ound: be dug Ns and let them 
8 thets” "at a greater diſtance. 
wee the — of bed che 
Plants already oceupy, 'will be. needful 
for —— ground muſt be dug 


2 fall ſpade —_ and holes opened for 


reception of at ddublè the 
— hoſe in — — 
evening of a mild day ſhould be choſen 
for the buliticls; and che plants carefolly 
taken up. dae with a ball of earth. The 


„ | extreme 


ing: take off the large outſide decaying 
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n be trimmed when they 

are brought to the new ground, and 

muſt be directly ſet in, and the — | 
cloſed: about them. 4.28 . 
Give them a light vince that even- 

tops and a large one the following' morn- 
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leaves, and the reſt will thrive-the better. 
When the weather comes on ſevere, lay 
more thorn-buſhes lightly upon the beds, 
taking RD ITT down or wound 
the plants; and in the depth of winter, 
when there are hard froſts without any 
ſnow, ſpread ſome pea-ſtraw over thethorn- 
buſhes, taking it off again when the 
wa is ny thing Nr TO en 


2.4 CHAP. vnn. 
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v He 3 farther Culture eee. 
AREY the farc#dd ; make | 
draught of the ſeveral kinds of cheſs 1 


ours the nurſery-beds for the immediate 
ſervice of the garden; for the greateſt part 
of them will flower this ſummer. In all 
quantities of flowers raiſed from ſeed, there 
will be. forme better and ſome worſe, and 
no art can diſcover which will be good 
or bad; till the time of flowering is'come: 
e e eee 
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Qadelitaichdnce for good or -bedsdbugn the 
following alone; . l. be tans with 


certainty. : . 
is the beſt a 


. "Fhe middle of 8 
for making this plantation; for if it be de- 
layed longer, they will flower very poorly. 
With Seals: care-there will be no fear 
of looſing the roots when they are put in 
thus p07 Let. a mild day be choſen; and 
if the ſeaſon be very —— let it be de- 
layed till the extreme froſt breaks: then 
mark the places in the garden where theſe 
plants ate to ſtand, and open a hole for 


ceeach a full ſpade deep, and a foot wide, 


Take up as many plants as are wanted out 
of SS nurſery- bed; bring as much of 
their own earth with them as can be done 


5 conveniently; and ſet them upright in the 


holes, with the head of the root a little 
below the level of the ſurface of the bor- 
der: cloſe the earth well to them, and 
ſink a ſmall hollow about the head of the 
toot. The ridge of earth round it will 


Feep off the bleak winds ; and if the wea- 


ther ſhould. again ſet in ſevere, there may 
he little W of Airy rn. laid over 
The morning — * the planting. every 
ons muſt have a moderate watering. At 
the time of planting there muſt be ſome 


given, but that m—_y be very little. \ Theſe 
plants will require afterwards no other 
care 


” the moſt perfect ſeeds, ther 


* 
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care than is taken of eve i thing elſe in 
the borders, and they w flower ſtrong 
and well. 

The great t article is the care of thoſe 
in the nurſery, ſor the 8 expec 
tation is there. The beds muſt be kept 
weeded ; and in very dry weather the plants 
muſt” be watered, They will flower at 
their natural time, and the gardener will 
then know the value of the roots. 
No plant ſhould be ſuffered to blow more 
than four or five flowers this firſt ſeaſon: 


this will be enough to ſhew their excellence, 


and they ſhould then be cut down cloſe to 
the ground for ſtrengthening the roots. 
As they come into flower, the fineſt ſhould 
be marked, by thruſting a ſtick into the 
ground near-the root; -and ſuch as are very 
poor ſhould be pulled up and thrown away. 
In the beginning of October thoſe roots 
which are marked for having borne fine 
flowers, ſhould be taken up and brought into 
the garden. Large holes muſt be opened 
for theſe ; * muſt be taken up with 
balls of earth, and 17 carefully. The 
ſucceeding year they will — in their 
moſt perfect. beauty, and the roots wil 
have their full ſtrength. _ N 
It is chis year alſo that the Ante ken 
e the very 
n mould be l for EU purpoſe. 


The 
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* The; ripening of their ſeeds; will. weaken 
the roots, but it is needful for a ſupply; 
and thoſe which have been uſed for this 
purpoſe ſhould be taken up, and of 
planted for; the next year in their lace. 
Thoſe plants which are — for 
ſeed muſt 1 the ſtrength of the 
root by too much blowing; a few flowers 
will afford a ſufficient quantity of ſeed, and 
it will be much deten. than when the 
plant is loaded. 
J muſt be * Lale, 'while es 
ſeed. is growin u to its bigneſs; and after 
a . and for the 
laſt days none. 4. 


'When-the huſks are quite dry, the ant 
ſhould. be cut up, and laid entire plan 
| ſhelf in an airy room to harden. Aſter a 
* or two the ſeed- veſſels muſt be taken 
and laid ſepatate to dry a week: then 

the ſeeds ſhould be ſhook out; and theſe 
ſhould ; * lie about ten days. Thus 
perfectly cured; and they 
| put up | for winter. The 
following ſpring they. | ould de ſown. ex- 
actly in the manner beſore directed; and 
this hl. be the cant inn yur 1 
. year , 4 
The old roots will flower very well two 
ſeaſons. more, but not equal to the firſt 


an. ind much Jes to fuch . ſhall. be 
produced 
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produced from "the" ſeeds of theſe. With 
the pe ys 2950 directed, me ſtock 
will be every year nlp and 4've 
ſmall piece in the mickey 33 the e 
. to the core 


Nen! * 
2. a . * 
pe en IX 
ec hoof 0 
of of the ferthes ue, of anni Plants 
F*HESE agree bo entirely wich the | 
1 . perennial in all reſpecks, excepting 
their duration, that the ſame manage- 
ment exactly ſerves them, all but in the laſt 
tranſplantation. They are to be raiſed as 
the others by ſeed ſown in ſpring; and 
they are to be in the ſame manner tranf- 
planted out of the ſeed - bed into a ſecond 
be of nurſery- ground; but they ſhould” 
in time into the garden. If 
theſe — de kept all the ſummer in the 
nurſery- bed into which they were tranſ- 
planted from the ſeed- bed, they will man 
of them flower in the nurſery, which is 
not intended; for they ate not ſtrong the 
firſt: year, nor is the e place for the 
flowering of thoſe plants whoſe roots periſh. 
To prevent this — requires one tranſ- 
plantation more the . — cb for theſe than | 
f e | 
T R When 
0 
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When tl PE * | hp _ _ 
manner wit 


another 5 they —— 
be e ſtand. Hy Tr antumn,. but 
brought into the garden during the forepart 
of ſummer. They will naturally be re- 
moved out of- he ſeeg-hed in May; and 
when they have ſtood about five weeks in 
the new reer it will be proper to 
them —— the gn Th muſt be — 
with care; and it will ſecure their conting-. 
ing without a ſtalk till the next year. 
ward the. latter end of June let a, cloudy. 
day be ohoſen en; and open, in the borders 
of the garden, . as there. are 
plants. Take them careful ly up, With. a 
good ball of earth. to the root,; and. fix the 
ws mop well about them. Giye them 
7 andi nepeat. it every day: 
| . vill BN thæmſelyes by this 
means during 2 ſummer and the winter 
8 g =o having had eighteen months 
growth before they, flower, they will blow 
in the greateſt perfection. Few: whof are 
| not * to the arts. of culture, can 
imagine the advantage of. this method: 1 
had the good fortune to ſec it two years 
ago in a. very remarkable manner in the 
caſe of Le, e in a 
garden near London. | Eine 
1 4 N Tis 
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is' 4 wild” ant in ſome _ rts.0 
Engine 2 produces under erte 125 
a long ſpike of handſome yellow flowers ; 
but in the way 1 faw it it raiſed it exceeded 
in beauty alt the kinds we bring from 
abroad. Nature ſows. this plant i utumn, 
and it flowers the ſuceeeding ſinter" the 
flowers ripen in, July, and the, ſeeds | 
Auguſt: t eſe ig out as Loon, as 8 
bak 8 are ay, , ſow. themſelves in Septem- 
er, ang the y lants 4p Ear in Octo- 
ag! now Fe ollowing* July. 
Nie is" wn growth of nine months, 
| from the e to the floweri 
But accbtding to tlie method here IR: 
5 200 e gärden- e of the ſame kind 
eighteen months ; this is twice the time; 
i E root has twice the ſtrength, and the 
plant fl Wers With double beauty. The 
r „ whoſe garden I faw this 
plate the ſurnmer of the year 1756, 
owed-it in the ſp ng of 17555 the ſeeds 
were Satbered from a wild. plant the au- 
tütin before: they were n in March, 
tranlplanted in May, and removed into the 
a e h about. the middle'of June; 
ale egen the July of the ſucceeding ' 
+: ir. The . Were, as big as a crown. 
pen 'of 155 yalow that exceeded” the 
neultis. 8. body admired the plant 
a the 7 Kat it was 'an "Engliſh weed”: 
2 and 


* 
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and probably the ſeeds. of theſe fine plants 
will e a TR more Peanut 1 


0 "| TIVLEF 
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THIS ſecond general claſs of e 
plants being underſtood as to their eaſy 
culture, we may proceed to the propagation. 
and management of flowering-ſhrubs ;. 
which tho done various ways, according 
to their ſeveral natures, yet is in all very 
familiar. The ways of propagation and en- 
creaſe of theſe kinds are three, by ſuckers, 
layers, or cuttings. . . ; 

Nothing could be more natural than that 
part of 9 which multiplies flower- 
ing ſhrubs by the ſuckers that riſe near 
their roots: as indeed makes the in- 
creaſe unaſſiſted ; - the gardener only re- 
moves the new. lant | to another place. 
This was the fiſt way of propagation in- 
troduced into our ſhrubberies,; and from 
this came the other two. Where ſhrubs . 
did not afford ſuckers, it was natural to try 
whether a branch buried in part in the 
ground, would not take root in time, and 
ſerve as a ſucker : This was -tried,. and it 
ſucceeded ; and thus e in the 9 80 


by 


8 4 
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by layers. Lon after this Lauremberg 
propoſed the wa the þ cuttings. 1 
thought Him mad for faying a * ece of twig 
ſtuck into the ground would grow ; but 
they found it true on trial; and it is by 
far the moſt uſeful method off al.” As it 
is not univerſal, the others muſt on ſome 
occaſions be ſtill employed. We shall there 
fore ptopoſe nk in heir natural order. | 
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ANY of our flowering Mrubs; and 
VI other kinds, ſend ont! a number 
of young ſhogts from the root, Which 
Would ae *as it were, à little thicket 
about them. Theſc are a deformity to the 
original tree, and they ſuck in that nouriſh- 
ment Which ſhould* go to feed obo flowers 
and foliage. Therefe 5 they Hüght to be 
cleared away, thong . ; — not 
wanted Bree Ns are one capable 
of growing into a new — 1 
The beſt time gf propagating Grub 
this way, is the middle of October. Süp- 
poſe there is an old lilac in the garden, and 
that it is ſurröunded, as is f rurally the 
_ with ſückers, in October 15 up a 
R 3 | ſmall 
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ſr ce of ground in the nurſery, and 
a > ik a large holes at two. fot 


duſtance way, * up the mobid 
at the 905 1 ak Then in the 


eyening of a. i 2 up all the 
ſuckers = the 0 7 lant, and chuſe as 
many of the fineſt, as are deſired to be 
= The bel are thoſe which; —2 
raiteſt a n pro ortion to their 
heighth, and ack - aer grown Aae 
—— the ſtem of the tree: cut off the 
ends of the roots, and plant one in every 
hole, firſt n A Flfetle of the Jools. 
mould from the ſſde to make a good bot- 
tom. Drive in a fence- ſtake pretty cloſe 
to each, and — fe be and h 
Wb in UFO kh a Cel 
s deep as it was na! turally where it cole, 
jy the gl root, and tie it to the ke 
in two places WH. ſome ſoft matting. 
bus p wholenumber-intended, 
and then give. om alt a thorough; waters 
ing. Repeat this every other day for a 
RE may then be 5 75 nature. 
ele e root during the remainder 
e autumn, and. 0 | found, fall of 
fe 1 wang {hs {pring.:. All the care 
hey will require —4 is, tg keep, the 


wat © 


ground vreeded between the m, and in N 
Fry ſeaſons, tg give them ſome unter. The ey 
ould ſtand three Fin in this bed, ug, 

; ey 
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will thby" be fit to plant in the garden. 
To this purpoſe they muſt be taben up at 
the Glixe ſeuſbn; thät is, Tate in autumn; 
the fibres trimmed all about the robots, and 
ih plantiug the mould nnuſt be well ſettled 
round them by careful hying rü, and by a 
good witefing. A ſtale ſhould be alle 
thruſt into the ground to tie them up; he 
if che weather be ſevere, the firſt winter 
femme dry ſtould be laid about 
the” roots; amd kept dewn by pegs. This 
is the wWhele 2 and thus 
very Riſe plants thay Be obtained from 
many kinds ef our ſhrubs; but not from 
at: therefore other" methods arg allo ne- 
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0 of raifng Shins by lc 000 


THEN adds de not yield n 
andwillnot take by cuttitigs, recourſe 
| BA be had to hying/  This' thay either 
be done from the branches of _ ſhrubs 
which ate kept for flewering⸗ or fron ſuch 
as are 905 for cut purpole only 7. and 
are eilled ſtools. 
This latter Echepkacdtes el Satetbel where 
great nünibers are te be raiſed for file: the 
R 4 other 
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ether is were ihe pufpeſe in 2.geademan's 


garden,, Wc: Site dy 1 
There are two fans for this: work, the 
beginning of autumn, and early in the 
the firſt is beſt! for, hardy trees, and 
— — for thoſe which hold their leaves 
winter; the latter for the generality of 
other kinds. 1 03: batio $3; Sint wo " + 
If the gardener has any of the more.ele+ 
gant flowering ſhrubs; which he intends to 
increaſe, the beſt method is by layers: and 
1t ſhould be done in this manner. Chuſe 
out ſome of the branches which grow near 
the ground, or ſuch as can be bent down 
to it. with the leaſt violence; and which 
have ſuch a length that they can bear to 
be in part buried five or ſix inches deep, 
and have a piece of half a foot in length 
left above the ground at the end, Draw 
theſe down in the manner they will come 
moſt naturally to the. greund, ook make a 
mark along t e part at which each lies; 
mark alſo the part of the branch that will 
be. under ground in the laying. Then 
open as - many trenches as there are branch hes 
to be laid, carrying them ſtrait, along 
where; the, marks were made, and open- 
ing each 3 full ſpade deep: let the mould 


| bes very rich, and well broke in the /work- 
ing · Leet the trench be five iaches deep 
al the we Give _— ach ight, 


J 


twiſt 
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' twiſt\in+the-middley of the place where 
mould. This muſt 


it is to- he under the 

be done in ſol careful a manner, as juſt to 
crack the rind, 1 — 8 er 
— hankoice: t the branch in the 
ſame place for an inch and half in length. 
Cut ſome hooked pegs to keep 
Bring down each branch in a careful man- 
ner till it touches the bottom of the trench 


opened for it; andi peg it faſt im that place 


with one, two, or more of the pegs, ac- 
cording to the danger there is of its getting 
up byithe ſpring of the wood: then cover 
in the; mould, preſſing it moderately cloſe. 
about the branch with the hand; and to 
finiſh all, give it a gentle watering. The 
next day / water it ſomewhat more largely: 
and after this give it only the common care 


of the other plants, The end of the layer? 


that is left _ of the ground, will ſnew 
whether it continues in health and all that 
is required more, is keeping the place well 
covered with mould; and in the dry time 
of the ſucceeding ſummer watering the 
round} at times: in the winter there will 
very little need of this. 
One _ wall ſerve in in general fo the 
iving m good roots. If the branches 
ve ny laid in autumn, they may be 
taken off from the old tree the au- 
tumn x: followings and n in a 1 


616 


it down. 


2 | 
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bed, if they. be flow gt 3 or if not, 
they maybe at-onee: ſet in the garden where 
are to remain. Noſes laid one antum, 
and the Myers taken up the next; will 
flower dhe ſucceeding fumimer; nd ie 
in many other — ACT 10 
their naturai "flower: ' growl others require | 
re! unt 
If bo Gedred dom ſome curious 
rub which has n branches fehr the 
„uhr method is this: F —_— 
one more of 2 e e laying ines 
t tly down — 
2 at: ques hs — far they will natural 
yielt;- then ſet up u treſſel under each 
bauch, and place upon it a —— of 
mould. Let the treffel raiſe this 1b . 
that the branch can _ de breuglit 
down to it; and raiſe as many of theſe us 
there. are branches —— to be laid. 
Then twiſt and ſlit every branch as before 
directed and lay it down in the traugh ſo 
that it may be covered five inches with 
mould, and leave a f a Dot long 
ſtanding out. Faſten this down with ſticks 
tituſt acroſs: the trough, and Cover" the 
branch with mouldmmme. 
- This: muſt be watered! mote n 
andcarefullythawlayere/in the openpround, 
becauſe ther ſmall quantity of in the 


bor would otherwiſe quickly dry. The 
| > ſucceſs 


1 
- » 
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— sf zhe . upen keep- 
eat męiſt: if it ould be ſuffer- 
I to g] dix, even after the layer had 
ſhot 1 — would wither. If the gare 
of . watering be obſerved regulatly, theſe 
layers will ſucceed: 28 well as thoſe in the 
common ground; and at the eng ef one 


year hey may be gut off from che gold 


' This 


dbenb, aud planted in pots, or in the 
ground, according to their kinds. 
method. extends the propagation by layers 

to almeſt all kinds of ſhrubs and — 
ee f. — — it * 1 EE Ln we 


1 10 


13 - hs K 1 
1 = 0 5411 ; 1 1 


bp "pal HA P. XIII. 7 
"Of fang Shrubs frop Hike.” l 5 
7 benefit gf he method by layers 


ain but the 
L N . —— This — — 
troduced the ſhort and eaſy practice of 


railing ſhrubs from cuttings; and wherever. 
it will ſuocsed, it is greatly preferable to 
that by Jeyers.; becauſe leſs time and trous. 
ble. art required, and a much greater num- 
bet ma © u this 7s than, yan 


other. | 
trees, bin, all 


NT he —— 
ts VE; „ may 
propagated by this == | ans | 
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done almoſt at any ſeaſon of the year; but 
the beſt time is in May and June, that the 
euttings may take root ſo as to be fit for 
removing before winter. There are few 
kinds which, being managed with care, 
will not ſucceed in Ss manner.” All cut- 
408. require ſhade and water; and the 
more tender they are, the more erfectly 
they” muſt be ſheltered. For the com- 
mon kinds a ſmall bed in the nurſery, 
ver and covered with canvas, will 
anſwer very well. The more delicate 
wilt require to be ebvered with hand- glaſſes, 
or to have the aſſiſtance of à hot bed. 
Thoſe which will not ſtrike * 1 
theſe ways, -uſually Will wil 0 and 
there are very eee 3 
or other ſucceed 
A the middle ot June kt piss bf he 
nurſery ground be dug up very well, and 
make à bed of _—_ foot broad; and of 
ſuchlength as ma d the proper: num 
ber:of 3 2 — ſome hoòps ready to 
place over the bed, and a piece of canvas 
11 — — it muſt be ſo latge as to 
s entirely, and to fall over 
to the — at 4 end. Then take 
cuttings from all the ſhrubs and plants 
intended to be propagated i in this manner: 
Chuſe the ſtraiteſt, eveneſt, and moſt vigo- 
— ſhoots of ho fever kinds, and 


n | cut 
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ut them off about ſeven inches long. 
off the leaves from the lower part of 

Clp of che lx the bottom of the ſhoot : 

the with a fine awl pierte the bottom of 
e ſtalk thro in ſeveral . 1 to an 
inch and a half height. 

Plant theſe two Ws and a half as 

in the mould of the bed, at a ſmall di 
tance from one another; and continue till 
the whole number intended are in the 


8 cloſe the mould very well about 


them, ve them a watering. 
Plant the 1 over the rn lay the 
canvas upon them; covering them entire- 

thus let them ſtand the firſt night. In 
Ne morning lift up the canvas at one end, 
and along the ſides, a little way from the 
ground: and keep it raiſed by "bricks or 
pegs, that the plants may have ſome 
air, but no ſun. In, the evening lift off 


he canvas, 4 give them another . 


in 

b prac is to be continued; 5 only 
giving a ben more I more air from time 
to time, till they have taken ny ee 
mould muſt never be ſuffered to 
them, nor muſt they be expoſed to 1 ſun; 
but the more air they rag after ſome days, 
che better. | In this manner they will take 
root in fix, eight, or ten weeks, according: 
to their, kinds : and then the greateſt ha- 
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dig eier bur che g He ſhake 
rom 


the fun in' the'rhidale of the __ and 
wateted frequently. In the' beg 9 of 


geptember they muſt he tranſp 890 | 
they muſt then be bee — 
their different degrets of teniderneſꝭ or 


— reg or at ore into the” o 
ground: or by a milder cdurſe into i 
nurſery-beds that will” ralſe thefff th möre 
ſnength? It will” he belt” t& begin” with 
the moſt tender. Theſe muſt be Petre: 
and ſtr this purpoſe” as many ＋ 4 pa 
muſt be prep K there" arc 
plants, and filled wirh mond? The cüt- 
tings muſt? be taken up ay bone, an 
great*cars*rauſt' be taken tb 1 up a 
&'ball of earth with-each? W 
planretl uprighit, one fg eath pot; | 
mould muſt becarefully c 
and they muſt be ſet 5 a” we — wer? 
place; and ſhaded" fron? 'the/fan-by icant 
vas, or other contrivance. Here they miſt 
ſtand ther winter; and as Wahle, 
they! muſt be taken out of theſe pots, with 
che whole” ball of earth; 2 7 in 
larger, The method is this Rade ſet 


af ready, with Fabel T 

— 2 . — little of * when anche 
bottom of one of the — a and fake out 
2 whole alt of” earth intò one of tlie 
* — FOO 
D u bs. 
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ſurface, ſat; the ball upriglit in the larger 
ot, and fill in (the reſt with more- 
e mould. Change tho pots off alk the 
plants int this manner, and ſett then 
in tlied fame: place: ſhade. them from 
the; ſum in the middle of: the day; andi 
water) them conſtantly every evening. After 
this then cl he ſoon eſtabliſfied into god. 
Healty plants. $9367 ©} 302 | 
| Thisiis: the: whole; management of the 
tender! kinds, whidfiaceckept in pots always, 
as; he rpg re 4 2 ſort: 
ate ſucht aso require er wh - youngy/ 
but will bear tlie: open air when grown up- 


ta ſore: ſtrength. Of this kind are the 


Ciſtus, called the Rock: roſe and the likes 
_ Thiſ&ſhould next be taken out of thei bed 
and: they muſt be managed juſt as the for- 


mer ſets only that in the ſueceedingſpring, 


when the: others are put into lar pots 
ta bei kept fer good, e 0. 
be planted out into the borders. They 
malt be taken out. of the pots withe. 
the entire ball of earthy, and planted 
upriglit>waths cares faſtening:thæaſttm: tou 
ſmall:ſtake rthiruſt ãnto tlia graundi to) keeps: 
it Ready They muſt be well watered till 
thex have taken roat, and. they c willa then. 
need l noi more: cπο,, but will grow up 
intoggoodi ſſuba 1 N. . 
en a: kind, which are härdiersthan 
theſe but: notoabiolutelyiſuited tal our ſoil 


48 
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as natives, ſhould be next taken ups. and re- 
moved into a nurſery - bed. Of this kind may be 
reckoned the hardy ſhrub St. Peter e, 
and ſome others. When the plants of the 
two former claſſes are remoyed out of the 
firſt bed, a place muſt be prepared for theſe: 
they. need not have pots; but only require 
co ſpot of open ground. Look out a 
ſhady and perfectly well ſheltered part of 
the nutſery, and dig up a bed a full ſpade 
deep, breaking the mould very fine. Open 
holes in this at five inches diſtance every 
way; then take up the plants each with a 
ball to its root: place one in every hole; 
and keep them perfectly well watered till 
they — eſtabliſhed in the new ground: 
then leave them to nature. Only if che 
winter ſhould prove extremely ſevere, ſhel- 
ter them a little in the worſt weather. 
In ſpring take them up with large balls 
of earth to the roots, and plant them i in the 
garden in the places where they are 
to remain, watering them * 
they are new rooted.” | 
Laſt. of all take up tk he 
fourth or hardieſt kind, and plant them at 
_ . once in the borders. The Althza Frutex, - 
9 and ſome others, are of this kind. Let 
TY holes be opened in the borders where they 
are to ſtand ; take them up one by one, 
with good balls to the roots, plant 
them! in theſe openings water 14 
ay 
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day till they have taken root, and they 
will ſacceed without farther care. 
Here is a plain and eafy method by 
which a garden may be ſtocked with fl 
the kinds of flowering ſhrubs almoſt with- 
cout expence. Cuttings may be had from 
any garden: and one bed raiſes them all: 
they are allto betranſplanted from thence at 
one time; and the ſame method of culture 
afterwards raifes them to perfection. Thus 
eaſy is gardening when the principals are 
once perfectly underſtood. , 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the raiſing of fine Flowers. 


HIS is the culture and management 

of the three great claſſes of the gar- 
den-plants, which are to furniſh the clumps 
and botders of the pleaſure-garden; but 
the management of what are called Fing 
FLOWERS is yet behind. Theſe are the 
proper furniture of that peculiar part of 
the ground which 'we have diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by the particular name of 
the Flawer-Garden. Theſe are the darlings 
of the 175 gardener, the pride of his 
art, and glories of his collection. Where 


the more ordinary kinds are raiſed, theſe 
| S {ſhould 
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ſhould not be omitted; and indeed if there 
be no particular regard paid to the expreſs 
flower-garden, yet they. ſhould be raiſed for 
the farther decoration of the clumps and 
borders, Where there is a particular ſpot 
for fine flowers, the inferior kinds will be 
ſtill beautiful enough for the pleaſure- garden; 
and where there is no ſuch particular ſpot for 
flowers, all ſhould go to the other. Theſe 
are the moſt elegant productions of the 
dener's art. Theſe depend for their ex- 
cellency upon the ſame principles of cul- 
ture, tho more time and care are required 
in raiſing them, than the other kinds: and 


it has appeared moſt proper to treat of them 


laſt, becauſe they will beſt be underſtood 
after the others. EB ER 

The common gardener is content to raiſe 
theſe flowers from off-ſets, or from parted 
roots; but this deprives-him of all poſſible 
means of improvement. There requires 


time in the raiſing them from ſeed: but the 


ttouble is very little; and this is the way 
by which new kinds are obtained. We 

opoſe taking off a great deal of the trou- 
ble of gardening, and yet directing the 
reader to the full knowledge of the art. 


We ſhall therefore give the plain method of 


raifing theſe elegant kinds from ſeed, and 
bringing them to their higheſt perfection: 
and this method is fo far the fame for all 

Oe” OI SR Tens Ge 
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the ſeveral kinds, that one care, and one 
piece of ground, may ſerve for the whole 
collection. . 145 
The flowers of this kind may be redu- 
ced into two claſſes; 1. The fibrous, or 
tuberous; and, 2. The bulbous rooted. The 
firſt kind comprehends Auricula's, Ranun- 
culus's, Anemones, and the like: the latter 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and thoſe others which 
have graſſy leaves. The culture of each of 
theſe flowers is delivered ſeparate hy thoſe 
who have written on this ſubject hitherto, 
and a different kind of mould is directed 
for the reception of each ſeed; but I have 
found that one kind of earth ſerves them 
all, and one method of culture. 77 


CHAP. XV. 
0 ſowing Fine Flowers. 


REPARE the mould for theſe flow 
J. ers thus. Pare off the turff in a dry 
piece of rich paſture ground, and dig up 
the mould as deep as it goes; this is uſually 
one full ſpade's deep: take care to go no 
. and not to mix any of the bottom 
with it. In the beginning of March dig up 
five loads of this; mix with it three loads 
of river - mud, one load of old cow-dung, 
„ 4 |; ad 
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and the ſame quantity of rotten mould dug 
up where an 04 faggot- pile has "ſtood. 
Sprinkle over this four buſhels of ſlacked- 

lime, and a pale- full of brine made of a 
your of ſalt. 

The quantity may be lava or er. 
according to the number of plants intended 
to be raiſed; but this is the beſt proportion: 
let it be all well worked together, and 
thrown thro! a coarſe ſkreen ; and thus let 
it lie till May: then turn it very thoroughly 
again: it will alſo require another turning 

in et and this will compleat it for ſervice. 

Procure ſeeds from ſome perſon on whom 
you can depend; they muſt be faved from 
the fineſt flowers that ripen any, for ſome 
of the very fineſt do not ; 1 laid carefully 
to harden. Each parcel muſt be put up ſe- 
3 and lid by till the latter end of 

Then chuſe a part of the nurſery which 
is open to the ſouth-eaſt, and ſkreened 
from all other quarters: dig away the 
mould, make up beds with that which has 
been all this time preparing for that purpoſe, 
and mark them number 1, 2, 3, and fo 
en. Each muſt be a yard wide; four in- 
ches deep in mould, and laid a little 
rounded. When theſe are all ready, begin 
ſowing. Rake off an inch of mould from 
the ſurface of the firſt bed; mix ſome of it 


with the ſeed intended to be ſowed, and. 
ſcatter 
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ſcatter it on evenly in the evening of 4 
mild day. From the ſeventh to the ſeven- 
teenth of Auguſt is the beſt period for this 
ſervice. Sift on as much of the mould 
that was raked off, as will cover the ſeeds 
a third part of an inch, and lay a piece 
of thorn-buſh upon the bed. Thus far it 
is the ſame with the method of raiſing the 
common perennial plants. It was before 
obſerved, that the difference is only in 
point of time and care. dow every ſeed 
in this manner, and faniſh;all the beds. 
The feeds of theſe; choice flowers are 
uſually ſown in pots and boxes; and the 
common writers on gardening give that di- 
rection. I have tried both, and find the 
open ground is beſt... The earth dries too 
faſt in theſe ſmall parcels; and the ſeeds 
grow better when they have the vapours 
from the open ground. 8 
Once in three days water the beds in 
this manner: Lift off the buſhes, and lay 
a piece of old matting over the bed. 
Water upon this lightly and carefully, and 
when the wet has got through, lift it off, 
and fo. water the next. The. ground will 
thus be  moiſtened without ditturbing the 
ſeeds, If. gentle ſhowers. fall naturally, theſe 
waterings may be omitted; but if heavy 
rains come on, ſome mats or cloths muſt 


83 f bo 
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be laid over the beds upon the thorn-buſhes, 
to keep off the violent force of the drops. 
A very ſmall piece of ground will anſwer 
for Bac and therefore the care is eaſy. 
Writers dire& a different time for ſowin 
the ſeveral kinds, but this ſeaſon with this 
method ſuits them all. 
bine young F lants will appear at various 
times; but dangers to which they are 
| expoſed are the N and one kind of pro- 
8 ion is required for them. No weed 
muſt be ſuffered to grow upon any of the 
beds. When the plants riſe very cloſe, 
ſome may be pulled up and planted in a 
more vacant place. When rains fall heavy, 
mats muſt be laid over the thorn-buſhes; 
and as' the froſts come on, the ſame care 
muſt be uſed to guard againſt them. In 
ſevere © weather the beds muſt be kept 
covered up entirely; but when it is milder, 
they muſt have the free air of the middle 
of this day. Towards ſpring a reed-hedge 
muſt be ſet up to the north-eaſt of the 
beds, to keep off the nipping winds from 
that quarter. Thus they will be kept till 
the beg nning of the ſpring; and they muſt 
then 5 F y watered at times; and if 
the noon-day ſun a Ee to have too much 
power, they muſt be ſhaded from 3 
| e Thus 


& 
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Thus all the kinds will be kept in good 
condition till about June the next year; 
and at that time the Auricula's and Poly» 
anthns's which retain their leaves, muſt be 
tranſplanted. Another bed like the firſt. 
muſt be prepared for them, and they muſt 
be ſet at four inches diftance one from 
another. They muſt be watered carefully, 
and ſhaded till they have taken root. After 
this'no more is required than to keep the 
ground clear from weeds; and thus they 
will be gathering ſtrength till the nextyear. 
Theſe being removed, the other beds 
muſt be examined. The leaves of the 
oung Anemones, and the reſt, will now 
be decayed; they muſt be clipp'd off, and 
the ſurface of the bed laid ſmooth, and a 
little of the fame mould ſifted over the 
whole, about a third of an inch in thick - 
neſs. Thus they muſt remain till autumn, 
keeping the ſurface clear from weeds. At 
the beginning of October ſift another new 
coat of mould over them, of the ſame 
thickneſs with the former, and take the 
ſame care of the beds this as the former 


Winter: only as the plants are ſtronger, it 


need not be ſo ſtrict. The plants which 
have been removed into the nurſery- beds 
mult alſo be ſheltered during ſevere weather 
in the depth of winter, and the ſurface of 
all the beds muſt be kept clean from moſs. 

84 Thus 
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Thus far the culture of all theſe, plants 
is the fame: but as ſome of them are after- 
wards to be taken up at certain ſeaſons, and 
treated in a manner different from thoſe 
whoſe leaves remain all the year, it will be 
proper to conſider their managethent in the 
reſt of their growth, under the three diſ- 
tinct heads of the Gbrous, tuberous rooted, 
and bulbous plants: for according to; this 
diſtinction of the roots, the manage 
ment of em varies in the eee 85 dime. 


"EMAP. xl. 1 
07 0 rai ing of fbrou-roeted fe Eu 


f in 1 G2 

7 F this kind are dhe 4 and 

Polyanthous Primroſe, with the like: 

the root | conſiſts of fibres, and therefore 
does not admit of being kept any time out 
of the ground. On this depends the par- 
ticular management of thels p plants 
Ihe raiſing all the Kinds from ſeed being 
alike, | that . been directed already. 
What we here call theit farther, manage- 
ment, regards their flowering. - The Auri- 
cula being the moſt excellent of theſe, its 
culture may ſerve; as à direction for all the 
reſt: the principal difference between this 
and the Polyanthus, is, that the Auricula 
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is kept in a pot, and the other in the open 
FT aatir Ermoion 
The Auricula ſeed has been ſown.in Au- 
guſt, the young plants have been removed 
in the June following, and are now, we 
ſuppoſe, in the nurſery-bed into which 
they were ſet at that time. They are to 
remain there till the following ſpring, and 
the greater part of them will then flower. 
They will not blow fine, becauſe they ſtand 
cloſe ; but it will be eaſy to fee which will 
make another year the beſt fowers. | 

The plants, in this nurſery- bed, may 
now be diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; I. 
Thoſe which have good flowers; 2. Thoſe 
which have ordinary n ones; 
and, 3. Thoſe which yet ſhew no bloom. 
Many of theſe. laſt will proye the fineſt of 
all. Mark the ſeveral forts with three 
kinds of- ſticks, and thus let the bed 
remain till the middle of July; then 
manage the plants according to their 
value. Firſt take up all thoſe which 
have borne ordinary flowers, and plant 
them out in the borders of the garden. 


Then prepare as many pots as there ate 


plants which have borne fine flowers, and 
take theſe plants up carefully with a ball 
of their own. earth : plant them in pots of 
the ſame mould, and give them a gentle 


watering. The plants which have not 


yet 
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yet flowered, may now be left in the bet 
without removing: they will ſtand the 


more free and clear for this taking away 


of the others; and they will gather great 


ſtrength the ſucceeding fpring. 


The beds muſt be kept der from 


weeds, and the mould ſometimes broke 


between the plants: if the autumn prove 
very dry, they maſt at times be watered; 
and a, mat may be drawn over them i in che 
ſeverity of winter. 

The, plants in the borders require only 
the common care of every thing elſe that 
is in the ſame place; but thoſe which are 


| 1475 muſt be managed more delicately. 


et the pots under the ſhelter of a wall, or 
building defended from the north; and let 
there be a ſhed carried over them to keep 
off rain and too much ſun. Here let them 
ſtand all winter. In the middle of Februaty 
bring in a ny of the ſame mould, 
pare off the ſurface of the earth in all che 
pots an inch deep, and fill up the place 


with this, giving them now and then 
gentle waterings. If the froſt be ſevere 


after this, there muſt be a canvaſs drawn 


from the edge of the ſhed to the ground, 


in front and at both ends. This muſt be 
let down in an evening, and taken up two 
hours after ſun-riſe, ae 

Thus 
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Thus they will be preſerved in the bud, 
ad they will flower in perfection. When 
they 2 they ſhould be removed to a 
ſtage of ſhelves one above another, and 

open to the ſout h- eaſt. | 
Some will now appear leſs valuable than 
was expected; and let theſe be put into 
the borders of the garden. Others will 
be much finer : Theſe laſt muſt be marked 
for increaſe. Seed muſt-be ſaved from them 
for another ſowing ; and the off-ſets care- 
fully removed and planted in other pots, 
where they will make fo - many good 
plants. The time for taking theſe off is 
the beginning of April; and they muſt be 
nag juſt as the others. 

The roots left in the nurſery-bed will 
now flower, and the beſt muſt be marked. 
Theſe muſt be put into pots the July 
following, and the others planted in the 
borders of the garden. This is the whole 
culture of the Auricula: and thus all the 
fibrous - rooted choice Howers are to be pro- 


gated.” 
© H A P. XVII. 
Of the nfo of Ti ee nge Flowers. 


JH E Anemone, Ranunculus, and 
ſome other kinds, have roots of a 
thick 
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thick ſolid ſubſtance, and irregular ſhape, 
nouriſhed by fibres. Theſe are called tu- 
berous roots. They, contain the rudiment 
of the plant which is to flower the next 
year; and they have ſo much ſubſtance to 
deſend it, that they may be fafely taken up 
after the E ſeaſon in ſpring, and 
kept in a dry place till autumn. This gives 
an advantage to the flowers; and on this 
depends their particular management. 

We ſhall here take the Anemone for an 
6 inſtance. The ſeeds were ſown,in Auguſt 
with the others; the young plants took 
their growth together the firſt ſpring, and 
they have been refreſhed and ſheltered by 
a new coat of mould in ſummer, and b 
2 ſecond in autumn. There we left them, 
and we are now to purſue their particular 
management. They muſt have ſome ſhel- 
tet if the winter be ſevere, and in ſpring 
they will ſhew themſelves above ground 
> os and much ftronger leaves than the 

Defend them well from the north and 
eaſt ; give them gentle waterings, and many 
of them will flower. Mark the at into 
three kinds, as the Auricula's: 1. Thoſe 
which promiſe fine. flowers; 2. Thoſe 
which [os indifferent ; and, . Thoſe 
Wn, Raue not flowered. 


When 
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When the bloom is over, the leaves will 


ſoon decay. Toward the end of May the 
Will be in a manner gone: then look 
over the bed, firſt taking up thoſe roots 


which were marked for fine flowers : 


clip off the remains of the ſtalk and leaves, 


and waſh off the mould, and ſpread them 


upon a piece of canvaſs ſtretched above the 


ground in an alry room, where there is 
no ſun. F EF RA 
Next take up the roots of the more in- 


different flowers, and clean and dry them 


in the ſame manner. When they are very 


dry, put them up in ſeparate parcels, ang 
keep them ſafe till autumn. | 


Leave thoſe roots in the firſt bed which 


have not yet flowered. 

In the middle of September make 
two beds of the fame mould, aiſe' them 
five inches above the ſurface, and round 
them at the top. When the mould has 
lain a week to ſettle, dig it up again, 


level the ſurface as before, and plant the 


roots; the fine ones in one of theſe beds, 
and thoſe of an inferior kind in the other. 
Plant the roots two inches deep, opening 

the ſurface for this purpoſe with the point 
of a trowel; and cover them carefully 
with the mould. They ſhould ſtand at 
five inches diſtance one from another, 

If the winter ſhoult be very ſevere, the 
beds muſt be ſheltered in the worſt wea- 

ther. 
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ther. In ſpring yet more care is needed, 
for theſe roots, being planted early, will 
ſoon ſhoot for flower; and nothing is ſo 
injurious as froſt, or ſharp winds to the 
bud. There muſt be hoops placed over 
the beds, and canvaſles _ over them 
in the bad weather. They muſt now and 
then have the benefit of watering, and al- 
ways be open to the noon-day ſun, which 
at this 2 ſeaſon will have no power to 
hurt ec They muſt only be covered in 
bad weather, for the more air they can have 
ſafely, the better they will blow. 

It will be now ſeen which are the fineſt 
flowers, for there is no certainty in the firſt 
blowing: not that the fineſt of the for- 
mer year will grow worſe, but many of 
the ſecond bed will ſhew themſelves much 
better than they promiſed. No Anemone 
has its full ſtrength till the ſecond year's 
bloom, and no Judgment can be formed 
of it till that time with certainty. _ 

The roots left in the ſeed-bed will this 
year alſo flower; they muſt be marked by 
two kinds of ſticks, * afterwards taken 
up and managed as the others. 

This is the whole culture of the Ane- 
mone. Every ſummer the roots are to be 
taken up and dried, and every autumn 
planted. They will increaſe; and. the 
t hs may be raiſed to flower * | 

e 


* 
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the-off-ſets. of Auricula's, or other plants: 


and thus there will be a continual enlarge- 

ment of the quantity. But the way to 
raiſe new and fine kinds muſt be by ſowing. 

Therefore as double Anemonesdo. not ripen 

ſeed, it muſt be ſaved from the ſingle ones; 
many of theſe appear with the double; and 

ſome of the beſt plants muſt be preſeryed 

for this purpoſe. The trouble of ſowing 

is ſo' little, that it may very well be repeat- 

ed every year. | 
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O the raifing of Bulbous-Rooted F lawers. ö 


T \HESE have a large roundiſh root, 
1 - compoſed of a ſolid fleſhy ſubſtance, 
or of many ſkins one over another. The 
rudiment of the future plant is , preſerved 
ſo well in theſe, that they may, as the 
tuberous ones, be taken up after flowering, 
and kept out of the ground till autumn. 
This is of the ſame advantage to the flowers 
as in the other inſtance; and the manage- - 
ment is in a great meaſure the ſame ; only 
the ſeedling plants are much longer before 
they flower. This makes the practice 
ſomewhat different. We ſhall ſelect the 


tulip for an inſtance. 
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As we directed all the ſeeds to be ſown 
at the fame time in ſeparate beds in the 


nurſery, we are to ſuppoſe tulip-ſeed had 


its place among the reſt. Theſe ſeeds 


haye been ſown in Auguſt. The young 


plants will appear the following April like 


fade in about five weeks. The ſurface of 


the bed ſhould be then cleared of all young 
ſhoots of weeds or moſs, and ſome freſh 
mould ſifted on to cover it a third of an 
inch. In September the ſurface muſt be 
again well cleared of every foulneſs, and 
a new coat of the ſame monld ſifted on of 
the ſame thickneſs. All this time, and all 
the following winter, the minute roots will 


be gathering ſtrength. In ſpring they will 


again ſhoot up ſmall leaves: theſe will fade 
as the heat of ſummer comes on, and then 
the roots are to be taken up. This muſt 
be done with care, for they are yet very 
ſmall. | 

A new bed muſt be made for them, and 
this ſhould be five inches thick in mould; 
the bottom ſhould be the natural earth, 
well rammed, that it may be even and hard: 
the roots muſt be planted in this bed when 


they are taken out of the other, which 
will be about the beginning of July. 


They muſt be ſet at three inches ance, 
9 1 enn, 


— 


* 
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and covered an inch and a half above the 


crown. At the latter end of September, 


à freſh covering of half an inch of the 


ſame mould muſt be given them, and the 
Ame early in the ſpring. After this the 
bed muſt be watered at times; the leaves 
will appear again in March, and fade about 
july: then à freſh coat of half an inch of 
mould muſt be laid on, and the fame again 
in autumn. The next ſummer they muſt 
have juſt the ſame management; and in 
the ſummer of the ſucceeding year they 
muſt be taken up again. 
The roots having now four years growth, 

will be of ſome conſiderable fize. A new 


bed muſt then be made for them juſt as 


the former, only two inches deeper in 
mould. They muſt be planted in-this three 
inches deep from the crown to the ſurface, 
and they muſt ſtand ſix inches aſunder. 

They muſt remain two years in this bed, 
keeping the ſurface conſtantly clear from, 
weeds, and giving them a new coat of 
mould every ſummer and autumn. 

This brings them to their perfection, and 


the next year they will flower. Some will 
blow ſooner, but they will be the worſe ; 


for it. 


The roots + be taken up in the ſum- 


mer of this laſt year, and laid on a canvaſs 
r ei ſhould be kept out of the. 
T ground 
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ground till autumn, and then planted in 
beds of the ſame mould two foot deep, 
rounded at the top: the roots: muſt be 
planted ſeven inches deep, and ten inches 
diſtant from one another. The next year 
they will blow in perfection as to ſhape and 
bigneſs; but they will not come to the 
beauty of their 2 till en one or 
more years of farther growth. 10 
Every ſeaſon the roots muſt bin mage 
as already directed; and in every ſummer's 
blowing there will be ſome ſeen broken into 
ſtripes. Theſe muſt be marked when in 
flower, and the roots ſeparated; from the 
others/when they are taken up: they muſt 
be planted in particular beds; and they will 
' make by degrees a fine collection. 2 
This is the culture of the tulip, the 
moſt delicate of all the bulbous roots: and 
thus that flower will be brought to its 
higheſt perfection. The time of its growth 
is long; but the trouble is very little. | 


C H AP. "NIX. 
Of the Green- Houſe and Stove. 


E have thus gone rod the abſo- 

- Jute courſe of gardening, ſo far as it 
N the kitchen- ground, the pleaſure- 
er the nurſery, * that peculiar fa- 
vourite 
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vourite ſpot the- flower garden; and this 
in general is what conſtitutes the whole, 
except what relates to fruit: but as many 
are now. fond of plants from hot climates, 
which cannot be raiſed or live in open air 
with us, we ſhould leave the garden imper- 
fe, if we did not add the management 
of the green-houſe and ſtove. Theſe be- 
ing articles abſolutely diſtinct, muſt be 
treated ſeparately; and as the green- houſe 
is much the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt, we ſhall 
firſt give the conſtruction of that, and the 
management of the plants it contains. 
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T\ HE r place for the green- 
its houſe 2 and well . want 
art of the garden, open to the ſouth; and 
r the pleaſure it affords the eye at all 
ſeaſons, it ſhould not be far from the houſe. 
Its front muſt be full ſouth; and as 
much as poſſible of this muſt be glaſs, the 
windows large, and the partitions or piers 
between them ſmall. The influence of 
the ſun is ſo much depended upon in this 
caſe, that the green- houſe muſt be a kind 
of gallery, long, lofty, and not deep. 
| * 
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The beſt meaſures I have ſeen are theſe; 


| twenty feet in height in the clear, and 


eighteen feet in . As to the 

it is not material; but muſt be ſuited to 
the number of plants. It is a cuſtom to 
have rooms over the green-houſe, but it 


ſhould never be practiſed by "pagan 2 


ſons; for it makes ſtrength 

neceſſary, and this makes ——— = 
thick, which is utterly; againſt the — 
deſign of a green-houſe; behind it indeed 
may be ſheds for tools, and other conve- 
niencies ; and if there be ſtove plants raiſed 


alſo, it will be very convenient to have 


two ſtoves inſtead of one, which may be 
annexed to the two ends of the green- 


houſe; and being lower buildings, will 


give an air of grace to this, and be alſo 
uſeful, for there may be a flue from the 


fire- place of each ſtove, carried under the 


floor of the green-houſe; which, though 


may in extremely ſevere 
weather be opened) and thus a light de- 
may be given to the air of 
the e e thou trouble ; which 
will &ve the ſhutting up all windows, and 
burning of candles im it, as otherwiſe prac- 
tiſed in extreme cold. The firſt of theſe 
always hurts the Ms: vgs the latter is 
often eb 17558. | 
| LOTS Tue 
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The ſoil of the ſpot where the green- 
houſe ſtands muſt be perfectly dry; and 
the floor raiſed one foot above the levehof 
the ground. The back- wall muſt be car- 
ried up of. ſolid and good brick-work ; 
and in front there muſt be raiſed alſo a wall 
of eighteen inches high, of the ſame ma - 
| terials. This ſerves to receive the ſaſh- 
frames, and will not keep any ſun from the 
plants, becauſe their pots even in the front 
row rife nearly to this height; and thoſe 
behind being upon ſtands are much higher. 

The piers which riſe from this low 
wall, for the ſupport of the roof, and re- 
ception of the frames and ſhutters, muſt be 
made of the hardieſt and fineſt brick; for 
the more ſtrength there is in the materi- 
als, the leſs thickneſs there need be in the 
piers themſelves. When good bricks are 
uſed, they need be only thirty-two inches 
broad in the front, and they ſhould be 
{oped: off inwards to fourteen inches, 
which will give the ſunſhine-free paſſage 
in at all angles. Theſe piers muſt be 
raiſed-at ſeven foot diftance from one ano- 
ther all along the front; and then the 
frames for the ſaſhes muſt be let in. Theſe 
muſt be of ſound and well ſeaſoned timber, 
and muſt riſe to the roof within about a 
foot, which will allow for the neceſſary 
timber of the roof and corniſh. The ſaſn- 
. x S* 1 frames 
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frames muſt be of the ſame ſound timber; 


and muſt be very carefully fitted in for 
claſeneſs of the joints, and for eaſy 
motion. The larger and fewer the panes, 


the better; and the wood-work ſhould' be 
turned the narrow way to the light, as is 


now the cuſtom in common ſaſnes. 
Shutters of ſeaſoned wood muſt be fitted 
to the ſaſhes,” in ſuch a manner as to 


cloſe eaſily, and meet quite over them 


when that is required; and at other times 
to fall cloſe to the ſlope of the piers, ſo as 
to obſtruct as little as poſſible the free courſe 


of the ſunſhine. 


The floor ſhould be paved with thick 


tiles, and the flue ſhould be about a foot 
wide, and of the full depth from the ſur- 


face of the floor to the natural ground: it 
ſhould run the whole length of the build- 


ing, at about half a yard from the front- 


wall, go under the ends at the ſame diſ- 
tance, and return at two foot and a half 


from the back. When there is a ſtove, it 
ſhould open into this; and when there is 


only a | green-houſe without ſtoves, it 


ſhould open into ſome one of the ſheds 
erected behind the green-houſe for tools, 


vrhere they may be a little fire- place; and 
the vents ſhould be by two ſmall chimnies, 
riſing between the green-houſe and this 
tool-houſe. This proviſion. of flues is very 
2 PF neceſſary: 
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neceflary : for tho! it will ſeldom be want- 
ed, yet where it is, the whole quantity of 
plants will ſometimes be preſerved by it in 
mild winters. No uſe is to be made of them, 
but when there are very ſevere froſts; a 
ſmall fire anſwers all the purpoſes of ſecu- 
rity to the plants, much better than any 
other method whatſoever. The roof muſt 
be covered with good ſound tiles, and theſe 
very well and cloſe laid on: the cieling muſt 
be covered on the inſide with a good thick- 
neſs of reeds laid even upon the rafters, and 
covered with a coat of good mortar ; theſe 
will perfectly keep out the cold from the 
top. The walls and cielings muſt be co- 
vered with coarſe but ſtrong ſtuco-plaiſter 
for the ame purpoſe, and very well white- 
waſhed. Thus will the room be finiſhed : 
its furniture is a parcel of treſſels for the 
pots. of plants to ſtand upon; theſe muſt be 
brought within a yard and half of the 
front, and the ſame of the back and ends, 
and muſt be covered with good plank, and 1 
_ riſe one above andther backwards. vg 
Thus there will be a conveniency of : 4. 
ſetting all the plants clear of one another, = | 
according to their ſizes; and a free ſpace —_ | 
for air, and for the perſon who is to take 
care of them to go round them. The 
ſmalleſt and loweſt plants muſt ſtand for- 
wardeſt, and the. taller gradually back- 
Ez 4 Wards, 
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Wards, according to their height. The 
ſtems of ' theſe ſhould be tied” by the 
heads of thoſe before them; but their 
heads ſhould be quite clear. - 

It will be a great convenience if there 
be a baſon for water in ſome parts of the 
ground Juſt before the green-houſe, for 
watering the plants; not only becauſe it will 
be always at hand, but becauſe the water 
being expoſed to the full ſun, and ſheltered 
by the building, will always be of the 
ſame temper of warmth, nearly with the 
air of the green-houſe, and with the 

lants themſelves. 

I am ſenſible that in ſome points theſe di- 
rections are not according to the general 
| practice : : but reaſon diftated them, and 
experience has confirmed them. In the 
main points all are agreed ; but even theſe 
which ſeem to be of leſs importance ought 
to be carefully regarded, for the leaſt 
things in fo tender a * have their 
weight. 

It is uſual to direct the piers to be of 
ſtone; and perhaps where there is a build- 
ing over the green-houſe, this may be 
proper, © becauſe there is the more ſtrength 
required; and if brick were uſed, the 
weakneſs of the material would require to 
be compenſated by a large quantity, and 
that would thicken Ws piers, and obſtruct 

more 
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more of the ſunſhine: but in the way 
here directed, when the piers have oF 
to ſupport but their part of the 
they require no great ſtrength; and brick 
is 2 material 92 receives and retains 
warmth, and is dry; whereas ſtone- work 
is always cold and „which are two 
things to be molt care ly guarded again | 
in a green-houſe. 

The floor is uſually directed to be paved 
with Purbeck or Norway ; but the 
ſame reaſon holds againſt 8 it will be 
naturalhy cold and dampʒ and, onthecontrary, 
there is the ſame warmth and drineſs na- 
turaF to tiles that is to bricks, and they 
are ſo much the better ſuited to the purs 

8 | | 
FS uſe- flirts or heath to cover the 
cieling, or lie between that and the roof, 
to keep out cold; but thefe do not * 
cloſe, and therefore are leſs fit for thie p 
poſe: for a ſmall thickneſs of reeds; w ich 
being round and ſmooth may be laid even, 
and without any great openings between 
them, anſwer the fame purpoſe as a much 
greater load of the, N The white- 
waſhing, r aeg oeing the walls, is very im- 
portant, for ſtuco ſtops all entrances of 
cold between the bricks and mortar; and 
the white - waſh reflects the full light of 
the windows upon the plants; and this has 
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of late been diſcovered to be an article of | 
vaſt importance. 

The green-houſe thus conſtructed will 
preſerve all thoſe plants thro the winter, 
which bear the free air with us in ſum- 
mer; the whole orange and lemon tribe, 
the geraniums, and a multitude of others. 
But the fingularity or beauty of ſome plants 
from hotter countries, which will not bear 
the air with us at any ſeaſon, and above all 
the delicacy of the pine-apple, which is as 
tender as any of theſe, have led us to erect 


ſtoves, where the air is at all times kept 


at a degree of heat i to what: thoſe 
tender plants require, by the means of 
tan- beds, and of actual fire added to the 
moſt perfect expoſure to the ſun. The 
conſtruction and management of theſe is 
the niceſt article of all gardening; but 
with due attention it may be underſtood 
from a few plain directions, which we 
40 ſhall proceed to 2 in cheir 
order. 
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AIG AP. XXL 
15 i EY 


Of the Conſtruction of a Stove. 


I TOVES may be conſtructed either 
with or without pits or beds of tan- 


nets-bark, and they take from this a dif- 
ferent denomination: thoſe with theſe beds 


of tan, are called bark-ſtoves; and the 


others dry ſtoves. Of theſe the ſtoves with 
bark-beds are greatly the beſt ; the additi- 


onal trouble is not great: and as they have 
all the conveniencies which the dry ſtoves 
have, and ſome which they have not, 


that are very important, we ſhall adviſe all 
who build this kind of convenience to 
chuſe theſe. +» | | | 

The place where a ſtove is built, muſt be 
perfectly warm, and well ſheltered from the 
north ; it muſt be open to the ſouth, and 
the ſoil muſt be dry. The bigneſs muſt 
be proportioned to the plants; but we may 
conſider thoſe which are very extenfive, as 
a number of ſtoves placed one by another, 


rather than one building of that name; 


and it will be beſt to conſtruct them with 
that view. Wis 68 

There is a certain quantity of air or 
ſpace, which one fire-place with its flues 


can 
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can properly and conveniently warm ; and 
this ſhould be the real extent of what maybe 
called a ſtove. Experience ſhews that the 
length of ſuch a building ſhould be about 
fix and thirty foot; and | conſequently 
where greater extent is required, it will be 
beſt to confider the building as a line of 
two, three, or more ſtoves, each of this 
regular bigneſs, and each having its own 
fire- place: the walls may be one continued 
piece of brick-work, and all the reſt con- 
tinned in the ſame manner, only that every 
five and thirty foot there muſt be a partition 
run acroſs the building; and this ſhould 
be of glaizer's work, that the light may be 
continued thro' the whole; and the parti- 
tions. ſhould: be conftructed of moveable 
to ſlide and open one into the other, 
as there may be waar 
This will give a great advantage; for 
the ſeveral” plants which require a ſtove, 
will bear, and indeed in ſome degree require, 
| different degrees of heat; and theſe may 
de placed according to that rule, in one 
or other of the diviſions, and the heat be 
a little more in one; or a little leſs in an- 
| other, according to their nature. 
We ſhall therefore conſider the whole 
| building as a range of fix and thirty foot 
— and give the manner of con- 
ſtructing 
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ſtructing one ſuch, which will be a rule 
for the others. | 
To.gre&/ ſuck. a ſtove, firſt mark out 
bx and thirty foot for the front- line, and 
raiſe; a; bfick-wall fifteen inches high, of | 
ſound and good brick-work. This is to 
ſupport and receive the frame of wWoOd- 
work for the glaſſes. Fourteen foot from 
this Ana; muſt be the place of the 
back-wall, and within the ſpace between 
is to be dug the pit: firſt et off two. foot 
three inches from the front-wall; this is 
to be the place here the gardener may 
walk before the plants in the bed, to manage 
them: at the - e of this ſpace draw the 
firſt line for the — of the pit. Meaſure 
ſeyen foot eight inches from this toward 
the back, and there draw / another line; this 
—— the breadth of the tan-pit: its 
th is to be equal to that of the | 
— 2 foot, which is to be allowed 
in a two foot walk at each end of it: 
two foot two inches behind the back line 
of the pit dra another parallel with it, and 
the ſpace between theſe is the walk behind 
the plants: thus there will be a pit marked 
out, with a narrow walk before, behind, 
and at each end of it; and there will be 
ſtill the due ſpace left beyond the back- 

walk, that is, besen che nee mn wall, 
for the flues. . 
The 
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The dimenſions. of the pit being thus 


1 out, the labourers may be em- 
+ ns to dig it. It muſt be two full 


es depth, and all the mould muſt 
be cleared away; the bottom ſhould then 


be ſtrewed over with dry aſhes, and theſe 
well rammed down. The ſides and ends 
muſt be wrought oy with a good brick- 


wall of nine inches'thickneſs, and mm muſt 
be carried up ſo high above the level of 
the walk, that there may be three foot in 
the clear depth for the tan: but this part 
of the wall which is above need be 1 
four inches in thickneſs. 1 25 

The top of this wall i is to deccomn 
with a piece of oak timber well ſeaſoned, 


which will ſecure it from breaking by 


any accident; and will ſerve alſo to receive 
ſuch uprights as may be convenient from 
that part to ſupport the ſtructure above. 

This is the beſt ground-plan of a ſtove, in- 


tended for a variety of plants, and a regular 


and eaſy culture; but where the purpoſe is 
leſs general, there may be a greater extent 
given to the tan-bed, by allowing no walk 


in front nor at either end; for the path- 
way behind may be made to ſerve the pur- 


poſe above, but is always beſt to have = 


full conveniences. 


The back-wall of the ft * ſhould Ihe 
chone fourteen foot high, and it ſhould be 
53G 4 very 
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very ſubſtantial: the beſt way is to allow 
it two bricks and a half thickneſs. There 
will be ſpace left between this and the 
back-walk for the flues, which ſhould: be 
ſufficiently „ere that „ 0 N 
liable to 1 ſmoak. LN 4143 

The top of the Wan 1 front 
mult-be cap'd with ſolid oak; as the wall 
within: but this muſt be a larger kind of 
timber, and well laid, for upon this is to 
reſt the weight of the front of the ſtove. 
From this plate of ſolid timber muſt be 
raiſed a number of ſound and ſtrong per- 

icular bars. Theſe muſt be about eight 

foot high, and they ſhould be placed at 
four — and a half diſtance one from the 
other. Between theſe are to ſtand the 
glaſs- work, which form the upright of 
the front of the ſtove, | 
On the top of the back-wall there — 
bei in the ſame manner a cap or crown of 

ſolid. timber; and from this to the upright 
of the front are to be laid why 22 
glaſſes, which make the top of the ſtove. 
Theſe are not to be — quite to the 
back-wall, becauſe the flues and the back - 
walk need not have this expenſive cover- 
ing; but the crown over them is to: be 
plain timber; and into the front- edge of this 

the glaſſes which make the top ate to be 
ache The Gp of lope theſe glaſſes 


ve, 
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have; ſhvuldnever belleſs than is here allow 
ed : they may have confiderably more at the 
of 2 owner; and the ſtove may alſo 
raiſed higher, if che intention be to raiſe 
in it the calter plants or the top being of 
glaſs- work, there may at any time be apart 
of it raiſed at à moderate expence, to give 
free way to the bead of any, particular fine 
and tall This was the method taken 
at che late Lord Perer's, for giving rbom 
to the vaſt popaya, which by that means 
flowers che firſt in Europe, and che wed 
ſomething they hey did not Know in its fruc= 
tification:'” But we have an inſtance at this 
time, chat che great height to which that 
plant grew before it flowered, is not eſſen- 
tial 2 flowering; for laſt year there 
were two or three of them in flower and 
fruit at Sion-Houſe, in a ſtove of the 
lower kinds; and the 1 believe not 
| more than ſeven foot high. 

The flues muſt be p — the dank 
wall one over the other; the loweſt ſhould 
be two foot in the clear, the ſecond eigh- 
teen inches; and the others gradually 
ſmaller, till the uppermoſt is but one foot. 
There muſt never be leſs than five of them; 
if there be für, ſeven, or eight, it will be 
ſo much the better. * muſt 
terminate in a chimney to carry off the 
ſmoak : and the great care is, | ——— 
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be all detained in this return of the flues, 
and not waſted by a too ſudden diſcharge 
with the ſmoak : the number of flues 
vents this, and their bigheſs will keep — 
from growing foul too ſoon with the ſmoak. 

At the mouth of the loweſt flue, where 
it opens outward thro the back - wall, muſt 
be the fire place or furnace of the ſtove. 
There will naturally be ſheds along the 
back of the ſtove, and this muſt , wp in 
one of them. It ſhould be near the end, 
or at the end of the building; and muſt 
be ſo built as to keep up as regular a fire 
as may be, not heating the air violently 
at one time, and ſcarce at all at another; 
and it muſt not conſume too much fuel. 

The common firing is ſea-coal, of which 
the ordinary ſmall kind anſwers beſt. In 
Holland they uſe turff, and nothing anſwers 
better; therefore, if any gentleman has a 
ſtove upon the edge of the fens, or near 

od water- carriage from the turff-pits, 
it is the moſt adviſcable . a all 
to uſe this material.. 

A great cart in cheeBting this fre- 
lace muſt be to contrive, that all the 
of the fuel is ſent inwards, as tis 
there only it is wanted: the firſt proviſion 
is to let the oven of the fire place — 
in the ſthve; and the next is to 

the loſs of heat in the ſnhed, by a 
good thick wall. The beſt is made of 3 
U large 
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large flat ſtone,” ſuch as is uſed in paving; 
with a brick and a half wall built up in 
the common way, on each ſide of it: ſo 
chat the wall will be of a great thickneſs, 
and lined as it were with ſtone. | 
The height of the fire-place:is given "al 

the place of the loweſt flue, which muſt 

always be juſt upon a level with the Turf 
| 11 of the bark bed. o- Re 

The glaſs top of che ſtove muſt have 
42 convenience of being ſheltered when 
there is occaſion; and the beſt: method is 
by means of wooden ſhutters, which may 
be contrived to ſlide, and be moved with- 

reat labour in ſtoves not too high. A 

2 canvaſs may alſo anſwer the purpoſe, 
44 will be much more manageable, becauſe 
it may be made in lengths, and wourid 
up on rollers; and theſe being fixed to the 
crown piece at the top, may be managed 
at leaſure by flight pullies, weith ſtrin 85 
wit reach below. - 

In all heavy rains theſe coverings maſt 
bi let down to keep out the-wet; and in 
Hail ſtorms to preſerve the glaſſes, alſo 
in ſevere froſts to keep out the cold: and 
for — a they ſhould be ſo long, as, 

let dovyn, to cover not only the 
top of the — but the front, and to hang 
down quite to the ground. The expence 
of theſe will ſoon be returned in the fuel 
E. e it: for in the hard 


ſeaſons 


— 
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ſcaſons the ſhuttin up;of the ſtove within 
this coyer will UG a very ſmall quantity 
of fuel warm the encloſed air ſufficiently ; ; 
the heat of the tan in the pit alſo anſwers 
the purpoſe of no ſmall abſolute heat from 
fire; and when a ſtove is well conſtructed, 
by ane or other of theſe affiſtances, the air 
will be kept in a due ſtate of warmth for 
a very great part of the IRS with ſcarce 
any thing of expence in firing. 
Ahe to of the range. of flues in ſuch a 
ſtove As Pe is a very warm and excellent 
part. of it, for rticular uſes ; many ve 
tender plants live excellently thete; and 
thoſe who do not raiſe ſtoves purpoſely 
for particular products, may have melons 
very early by means of boxes of earth 
placed upon. this part of the ſtove ; only 
taking care to keep. it from burning the 
mould at the bottom of the boxes. 
The ſeveral other parts of the ſtove will 
raiſe and preſerve plants of various degrees 
of tenderneſs; according to the different 
diſtance at which they are placed from the 
flues, and from the bre-plares but the 
great reſource of all is the tan- pit. 
he dimenſions of this we have given, 
and are now to conſider the method of 
filling it. p 
The tan uſed by gardeners is the refuſe 
bark of a tan-yard, that which the tan- 
ners have uſed, and throw out of their 
U 2 pits. 
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pits. Thisis originally oak- bark, ground and 
broke to pieces in ſuch a manner as to 
make it readily give out its virtue to water. 
When the tanners have extracted this vir- 
tue, they draw it wet out of their pits; and 
it then will ferment on being laid in a quan- 
tity together. This fermentation creates a 
heat like that of dung; but it comes on 
more ſlowly, continues more regularly, and 
is much more laſting. Therefore it is an 
ingredient perfectly fitted for the pit of the 
ſtove, becauſe the pots in which tender 
plants are ex can be ſet up to the rim 
in it; and this will give at once a kind! 
warmth and moiſture to the pots and mould, 
while the air of the ſtove is of a like tem- 
perature for the reſt of the plants. | 
As the bark is broke or ground to vari- 
G ous ſizes for the ſeveral purpoſes of tanning, 
there is a great deal of difference in its 
effects in the gardener's profeſſion. The 
great rule is this: the largeſt and coarſeſt 
tan is the longeſt in heating, but it heats 
the moſt violently; the ſmalleſt heats 
. ſooneſt, and is flighteſt in degree: on the 
| ſame principles the heat of the large tan laſts 
| longeſt, and that of the ſmalleſt is the 
| V TEE tr 
Moderation is the beſt of all rules; and 
therefore we ſhall adviſe the gardener to 
chuſe tan of à middling ſize; and to mix 
207 Ws nn s 42 
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among this ſome. of the ſmalleſt, becauſe 
that will bring on the heat ſoon; and as 


chere is the largeſt kind to ſupport it, it 
will not go off. The larger kinds of tan 
may alſo be mixed with the others upon 
this method; and by knowing the quanti- 


ties of the ſeveral kinds, ſingle and in com- 


bination, various ways with one another, 
the bed may be contriyed for any degree of 
heat, and almoſt for any continuance of 
time; there may alſo be a management of 
the pots themſelves to favour the various 
degrees of heat in the bed; for when the 
degree is too great, the pots may be only 
let in a third part of their depth ; whereas 
when it is of a due ſtandard, they muſt be 


kept up to the rim in it; and watered 


from time to time, to allow for their 
growth, and waſte by perſpiration. _ 
The tan ſhould. be taken freſh from the 
tanner's pit, and ſpread uporr 196 ground 
to drain. Then, it ſhould be raked up in 
a heap for a little time, and drain ſome- 
what, more, and then be thrown into the 
ght, and ſuffered to lie as, it falls, for if 
it be beaten down and trod in, it will not 
heat regularly. When it falls light in this 
manner, the fermentation comes on re- 
ularly, and therefore continues. It will 
be in very good condition four months, if 
| 14 an. 


preg the. ſtove : it muſt be thrown in 
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the air of the ſtove has been kept all that 

time in a right temper; and in any caſe 
it will be good toward three months; at 
the end of which time, if the heat is 


found to decline, there requires nothin g 


more than to take qut the pots, and dig 
up the bark with a fork ; or at the utmoſt 

only to do this with the addition of a 
anal . of freſh. bark, and it will 
keep in a due temper again for A great 
length of time. 

When a new bed of tan is made, the 
pots muſt not be let into it, till it has got 
to a due degree of heat; this comes on 
flower and quicker, - according to the con- 
dition of the tan; ſometimes in ten days, 
ſometimes not till a fortnight, three 705 
or even longer than that. The way to know 
when it is of a due degree of warmth, is 
by plunging ſticks, into it at the firſt m 
ing, and theſe may be examined by i 
them out, and feeling t. them from time t 
time. 

When the heat i is ſufficient, the ots 01 
to be ſet 3 in ; they may be placed cloſe to 
one another ; ; but care muſt be taken in 
putting them in, not to tread down the tan, 
for the reaſons before mentioned; à ſtout 
board ſhould be laid acroſs for the gardener 
to ſtand upon, while he puts in the plantz 
hich ſtand about the muddle of the 2. 
an 
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and he muſt ſtand upon one or other of 
the paths, not upon the tan, while he puts 
in thoſe at the ſides. It will be beſt in a 
new bed, not to put the pots in their full 
depth at firſt, but the half or two thirds, 
and afterwards to let them into the rim. 

This is the general conſtruction of a 
ſtove, and its ſeveral, parts: the manag 
ment of the plants will be beſt underſtood by 
inſtances ; and as the pine- apple is a very 
conſiderable object, to all who. have this 
convenience for raiſing it, we ſhall give its 
culture, and that of a ſingle exotic plant, 
at large; by means of which the whole 
management of the ſtove will be under- 
ſtood: as every article relating to ĩt may be 
referred to one or other of theſe kinds. The 
ſame method we ſhall take to explain the 
management of green-houſe plants, ſelect- 
ing the moſt univerſal of them all, the 
orange - tree; and with this it will be pro- 
per to begin, as its management being one 
remove above the hardy plants, will tend 
to the management of = ant 
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onAr. XXII 


Of the Management Grein-Houſ? Plants 


27 r N der. b. of 


"HE e n is not a *. r 

che raifing, but the preſerving of 
Plants during winter: therefore whether 
theſe plants are raiſed from cuttings at 
home, as is the caſe of the geraniums and 
the like, or imported at a conſiderable fize 
from abroad, as orange - trees, their manage 
ment in the green-houſe is the {armies and 


ee un ſerve for all. 


The beft earth for the orange; tree, and 
others of its kind, is good light paſture- 
mould, mixed with one — part of old 
cow-dung, and half as much pond- mud. 
This ſhould be piled up in a heap, in the 
outſkirt of the garden, and lie a whole win- 
ter before it is uſed ; if longer, ſtill the bet- 
ter: only it muſt be often turned to keep it 
from weeds ; a parcel of this ſhould always 
be kept in readineſs for uſe. The orange may 


be budded on citron ſtocks raiſed here for 


that purpoſe ; but the readieſt way is to buy 
the trees of a good ſize from odd and 
there are vaſt quantities annually brought 
into L for ſale. 


NK Theſe 


Pd 
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\ Theſe: ſhould be choſen ſound and freſh, 
and bought of à perſon, if poſſible, in 
whom there may be ſome confidence tre- 
poſed : but there are alſo a way of know- 
ing the condition of the trees by their 
aſpect. They are brought over without 
leaves uſually, but a judgment may be 
formed of them by the condition of the 
roots, ſtems, branches, ſhoots, and places 
of budding. The roots muſt be firm and 
ſound, the bark of the ſtem and branches 
plump and tender, the ſhoots ſhort and 
ſtrong; for the long ſhooting trees are 
uſually: the chaddock kind, or the citron, 
which, tho' ſtronger trees, are leſs valuable 
in their flowering. The tree ſhould al 
be choſen: alſo with two buddings, for 
there yill thus much fooner'be a good and 
well-ſhaped head. Trees of a moderate ſize, 
choſen with this care, and welt managed, 
will have good heads the third year; 
whereas thoſe with one bud, and eſpecially 
if otherwiſe faulty, will be four, five, or 
more years before they get a good head, 
and then not round and well- ſhaped 

When the trees are thus choſen, they re- 
quire only to be cleaned and trimmed, and 


har nll ory a of the mould juſt di- 
to be prepared for them; and then 


| . 
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put into a condition of growth by motle- 
rate warmth, and careful waterings. 
As ſoon as they are purchaſed, prepare a 
bed of tanners bark to receive them. It 
ſhould be four feet deep, becauſe the pots 
muſt be larger for theſe trees than for the 
generality of common plants. Fill ſome 
tubs with ſoft water, and let them ſtand 
full expoſed to the ſun for two days; then 
ſprinkle in a table ſpoonful of -wood-aſhes 
over the ſurface of the water in each tub; 
and an hour after put in the plants. They 
muſt be ſo far plunged into the water, that 
only the head dn a ſtem n a- 

Dore. | 2891 O14 

In this water let [then and. two 5 
* nights, then take them out. Look 
over the roots, and trim all their ends; alſo 
cut out any dead or decaying parts from 
among them, for theſe are not only uſeleſs 
in themſelves, but they will ſpread infec- 
tion and decay among the reſt. In the 
ſame manner trim the head, cutting out all 
dead wood, and cutting off the reſt to 
three inches in length. Then with a 
ſpunge wetted in the water wherein they 
have all this time ſtood, clean and waſh 
the ſtems, wipe them dry with a pieee of 

flannel, and — plant them. 
Ihe earth that is moſt fit we have de- 
ſcribed ** and a ſufficient . 
that 
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that muſt be laid in readineſs near the 
place. The pots muſt be carefully choſen 


as to ſiʒe: they muſt be big enough to — 
the roots free, and without bendin 
injuring them, but no bigger; and if t hes 


be a ſtraggling root that runs out a great 


way from the reſt, it is beſt to trim it to 
the length of the others for this purpoſe; 
for if the pots be too large, the trees will 
not grow freely. 

Plant the trees upright one in pad pot, 
{tte che earth carefully about the roots, 

ive them a moderate watering, and im- 
mediately ſet the pots in the bark bed up 
to the rim. Twiſt a looſe hay- band round 
the ſtem of each tree, to keep off ſun and 
accidents till the Juices move; and the day 
after they are in, give them one — 
more at the root. 

After this they muſt from time to time 
be watered over the whole head and ſtem, 
as well as the root; and if the ſun ſhine 
fierce upon them at noon, they muſt be 
ſhaded with matts. This courſe will ſoon 
ſet them to growing in earneſt, and they 
will break into very ſtout ſhoots. When 
theſe have got ſome conſiderable ſtrength, 


they muſt be ſtopped at their ends, to give 


tiſe to new ſhoots from them. The beſt 

way is to ſtop them at three inches from the 

dere Wan * riſe; and ny” nit 
ur 
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furniſn new ſhoots with, ſtrength, and a 
good bed will be formed in a very little 
time. The third year at the utmoſt will 
ſhew the trees in great beauty. 
When the ſhoots are made, 9 | 
ſtopped in this manner, the trees 
allowed a great deal of air; and as 
it will naturally be about the middle of 
that they get into this ſtate, they 
muſt be hardened by degrees, till they can 
be taken into the open air; and there they 
muſt be k diu there is danger of the 
autumn c will now bei in a con- 
dition of great! health and vigour; and 
having ſtood in a ſheltered place, they muſt 
about the twentieth of September be 


brought into the green-houſe. " They muſt, 


not be ſhut up in it, but allowed à great 
deal of free air, placing them near. 

windows, and opening theſe as often as 
may be done with ſafety; and keeping 
every _— free an air about thy trees 


As the Gaba he for havin | the 
other green-houte plants, they be 
brought in, and the orange · trees removed 
from time to time into warmer parts of 
the houſe. Here they are to be kept all 
vrinter, and till May the — year; 


at which time they are to be taken out a- 
"117 e eee remain till Sep- 


tember 
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tember again. "Every ſpring and autumn 
the earth upon the fu is to be pared 
off, and freſh put in its place; and from 
time to time they are to be watered as o- 
caſion requires. As they grow larger, 
— muſt be removed into larger 

into tubs of the ſame mould, 
kept the whole ball of earth that comes 
out of the ſmaller pot, to take with them 
into the larger, only paring away the ſur- 
face, and cut it down the ſides a little 
bo it is in the new pot or tub, and FEY 
with mould. 

"Thi $ is the management of the 
tree, which is the moſt univerſal of tho 
preſerved in the green-houſe ; we ſhall 
thence proceed to the general rule to be 
obſerved in managing the others. Few of 
theſe require fo much trouble as the 
orange- tree; and the whole of them may 
be 9 ſacceſsfuly in this manner. 


C H A P. XXIII. 


The general eee of a Green-Houſe 
and. ts Plants. | 


TN a geln - houfe conſtructed * 
to the preceding directions, a great 
deal will upon the proper ann 


pots; and 
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and diſpoſition of the plants. There is 


no error ſo great as that of ſtriving to get 


in too large a number: one hundred hand- 


ſome and thriving plants afford more plea- 
ſure to theeye, and much more ſatisfaction to 


the owner's mind, than two which crowd and 


hide and ſtarve one another. It is a natu- 


ral error at firſt ſetting out to be deſirous of 
g too ny things . together; and it. 


is 4 natural con ſequence of a love to the art, 


to:cantinually encreaſe the objects. This 
muſt be attended to, and a choice rather 
than a large collection muſt be the thing 
aimed at from the beginning: as the plants 
are encreaſed, if at any time a finer — * 


than that already in the collection, certainly 


the new one ſhould be received; but then 

the old one of the ſame kind ſhould be re- 
moved; and upon this plan every one who 
has a green-houſe will find, that, after 
a fem years, he muſt either enlarge the 


building, or diſcard a great many of the 


old plants. 
The refuſe of a green-houſe, for fo all 
thoſe plants may be called, which are put 
out to make room for the better, may be 
planted in very warm and well — 
parts of the garden; where ſome of them 
will ſtand many years, and thoſe 0 
periſh ſooner will yet make a very go 


3 for the time they do „ 
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this great rule muſt be always in mind, 
{whatever uſe: is made of the ſupernumera- 
wier never to over-fill the houſe. 
Four foot muſt be left beſore the Win- 
"dows for a clear walk to examine and 
view, and occaſionally dreſs, that part of 
the plants which ſtand forwardeſt. At 
this diſtance from the front is to be ſet the 
firſt row of the plants: theſe muſt be the 
ſmalleſt and loweſt kinds of the whole 
collection; and they muſt ſtand pon the 
a 1E — on treſſels or boards. 
This row ſhould be ſet ſo open or diſ- 
tant pot from pot, that between every two, 
behind there may come in a ſomewhat 
larger plant, the pot of which ma project 
a little between them. This wil give a 
double inſtead of a ſingle row; and bende 
allowing for ſo many plants in this moderate 
compaſs, will break in upon the diſagree- 
able ſtiffneſs of a ſtrait line. Behind this 
ſecond. row ſhould be placed the loweſt 
pair of treſſels, and upon a ſtrait and ſtrong 
line of board laid upon theſe, muſt be 
placed the plants of the third row. Theſe 
ſhould be little je Ar than thoſe of the 
ſecond, for the riſe by the treſſels will 
carry their heads aboye "hoſe of the plants 
in the ſecond row, and chat is all that 
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Behind this third row are to be placed 
more treſſels higher than the firſt; and 

ſo on, one ſet behind another, each riſing 
higher than the laſt, till within five foot 
This is to be left a clear ſpace for the 

fake of a free air, covering behind as well 
as before the plants, and for the conveni- 
ence of tending and watering them. 
In the ſeveral ſtages raiſed by theſe treſ- 
ſels, the reſt of the plants are to be 
placed according to their height, in ſuch 
manner that the head of one hiding the 
ſtem of another, the whole that is ſeen 
may be a fine ſlope of flowers and verdure. 

Neither the treſſels nor the rows upon 

the ground muſt reach to either end, but 

a free ſpace of four foot muſt be left for 

walking round and watering the plants ; 

and the whole quantity ſhould be fo diſ- 
poſed, that the eye may ſee every where 
thro their heads, and between, and every 
way among them. This is not only advan- 
tageous in point of beauty, but vaſtly ſo on 
the more important account of their 
growth. For where the eye-cannot pierce, 
the. air cannot have free paſſage; and 
wherever this is the caſe, the leaves will 
loſe their colour, the young ſhoots fade, 
and mouldineſs will take poſſeſſion of _ . 
1 8 Wort, 
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worte and on rad „unt eee e 


better. 1 

The een f this accident drm 

in the--firſt-place- upon ſetting the plants 
at a due diſtance ; and next on the admit- 


time to time free air into 


ag 


the houſe; for where that ſtagnates, this 


always follows. Therefore, whenever a 
mild day gives opportunity, there, muſt be 
en admitted; 
. Cleanlineſs is another great article to 
prevent this miſchief. When a leaf decays, 
it ſhould be immediately pulled off; and 
when fall that ſhould haye been 
taken off ſooner, they muſt be immedi- 


ately carried away, for the vapour of decay- 


ing of plants is contagious; and will 
always affect the weakeſt * of _—_ 
which are neareſt to them. 
When the plan of a — ian lite 
more extended than to the plain and mode- 


rately ſized room before directed, it ſhould 


be by the addition of a wing on each ſide; 
and theſe projecting with a ſmall angle in 

wards, will have the advantage 
enough: they will defend the main building, 
and may receive particular plants. The ce- 


reus kinds, and other ſucculent ones, ſhauld 


nat be left among the oranges, myrtles, and 
the reſt, where that can can be avoided ; 
andsathetefere one of theſe two wings may 
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be appropriated to them. The other may 
receive alſo a particular aſſortment of 
plants, which are ſomewhat tenderer than 
- thoſe properly belonging to the green-houſe, 
and yet not ſo very delicate as thoſe which 
require the ſtove: there may be a flue pro- 
perly laid under the floor of this wing, and 
one againſt the wall; where a very ſmall 
expence of fire, as the building will be 
ſmall, will preſerve the plants during the 
worſt time of winter: = indeed, when 
we conſider the great variety of climates 
from which we receive our plants, it will 
appear very natural to allow them a greater 
diverſity in the degree of heat than we 
uſually do. It will appear to reaſon that 
there ought to be many gradations of heat 
between the cold green- houſe, and the ab- 
ſolute ſtove; and experience ſhews alſo the 
truth and utility of it. 
Whether theſe two wings be added, or 
the whale collection of plants are kept in 
one green-houſe, the method of preſerving 
them thro! winter is the ſame; only that the 
more are kept together, the greater atten- 
tion muſt be ſhewnto'them, | becauſe the 
number. and eee expoſe _ wes | more 
eine 51% 0 bl ans: 
- +12 Theintent of the building! 4s to keep 
1 plants from che cold of the external air; 
and therefore every method muſt be uſed 
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td compleat this purpoſe as occaſions offer; 
but at the ſame time, whenever the mildneſs 
of a winter day ſhall render the air harm- 
leſs, as much of it muſt be admitted as 
poſſible, for on this will depend the health 
and vigour of the plants, as certainly as on 
the other, does their abſolute preſervation. 
The ſooneſt that any plant need be taken 
into the green-houſe, is the twentieth of 
September or thereabouts; and then only 
the tendereſt kinds: - theſe ſhould be 
brought in at full noon of every dry day; 
and when there is not the leaſt dew or 
damp upon their leaves; they ſhould be ſet 
in the front, cloſe to the windows, and 


thus to remain till the other hardier kinds 


are brought in; and then put into their 
A i 

When the plants are to be brought in, 
firſt look carefully over them, and pick off 
any decayed parts or fading leaves; and as 
ſoon as they are in, pare-away half an inch 
of the ſurface of the mould wherein they 
grew, and lay on in the place of it an inch 
and half of freſh of the ſame kind. 

Ten days after the firſt plants are in, 
bring in a ſecond: parcel in the fame man- 
ner; and from time to time the reſt, k 
ing out the ni „and ſuch others as 
will bear the weather longer till the froſts 
begin to threaten. - N 
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When all are to come in, clean and re- | 


freſh them as the firſt, and place them on 


the ground, and on the ſtands as Has been 
directed; and then keep all the windows 
ſhut from four in the afternoon, till eleven 
in the morning: but between thoſe hours, 
while the weather is any thing moderate, 
let in as much air as can be * 
ſafetyr. 
Toward the end of October, he the 
cold-grows ſharper, and all the plants are 
in, the ſhutters muſt be cloſed every even- 
ing, and not „x- again till the ſun has 
been two hours up the following morning; 
leſs of the external air can now be admitted, 
but ſtill in the middle of mild days ſome 
ſhould be let in, for the free growth and 
freſh look of the plants — depen upon 
this greatly. 

When the cold . is the depth of 
winter, mats muſt be hung on the outſide 
of the glaſſes, as well as the ſhutters 
cloſed within, and only a little opening 
allowed for the light in the middle of the 

day. If the fading _— of the tendereſt 
of the plants ſhews this is not ſufficient, 
there muſt be a flight! fire lighted: in the 
flue, ank this but moderate. The good 
c e of the plants will inſtantly 
come on this, and it muſt be con- 


Haney juſt 45 long as _ extreme cold Wo, 
an 
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no lo encreaſing it a little when the 
r ordinarily ſevere, abating 
it when leſs, and by degrees leaving it 
quite off when the weather is milder. 
The moſt dangerous weather of all for 
the green · houſe plants, is that which is ex- 
tremely cold, and at the ſame time foggy ; 
there is a damp in the air at theſe times, 
which joins with the cold in deſtroying the 
plants; no care can be too great to keep' 
this gut; nor . muſt it ever be omitted to 
light a ſmall fire on ſuch occaſions; for the 
lighteſt. warmth in the air at theſe times 
Will rarify the thick vapour, and by that 
means keep it ng upon and adher- 
ing to the plants, which would deſtroy 
them. Let no one think he can abſolute- 
ly- ſhut this vapour out; the cloſer the 
plants are kept, the better, for the time it 
continues, but ſome will always get in; 
and the fire in this caſe rarifies it ſt 3s the 
ſun does, which diſperſes it very ſpeedily, 
The expence of what fire may be wanted 
in the courſe of à hard winter for the 
green -houſe, is not worth naming; the 
trouble is ſcarce any thing, and the plants 
will be preſerved. not only in health by 
it, but many of them from abſolute deſtruc- 
tion. In milder winters, when there is no 
need of fire, the ſhutters muſt be conſtant- 
ly cloſed at night as before directed; and 
| X 3 at 
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at all times when the air is any thing mild 
in the middle of the day, it will be right | 
to let down the glafſes a little, to get in 
freſh air, eſpetially when there is little 
wind, and the'day is dry, for this will do 
more ſervice than any thing, keeping off 
_ and all other diſorders. 
henever a froſt” that has held a few 
Re breaks, the air is rendered dan . 4 
the thaw, and on theſe oœcaſions a | 
fire ſhould be lighted" to) rot” the 
miſchief. in Wk 
With wee cautions the! green- but 
will always be in order; the orange · trees 
will hold their fruit and their leaves, one 
or both of which are very apt to fall off 
in winter from eee, and they 
will be forward, and come ene to gour 
and beauty in ſummer. i 
The watering of green house plants is 
A very 1 tender article ; ſome they will re- 
quire, as all plants do that are in a ſtate 
growth ; but it myft be given with grea 
caution, for the air will be rendered "x 
by it, and that is extremely pre} damp 
Therefore very little muſt be allowed at 
the time when the houſe is obliged to 
be kept ſhut up; and more when the 
weather is ſuch as permits the windows 
to be opened a at times · to Een out the damp. 
Throughon: 


, 2 
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Throughout then whole winter che plants 
muſt be carefully Tooked over once in four 
or five. days, aky all decayed leaves picked 
off, for they FA pf *Y time ſpread infec- 


tion among th lants ; but moſt 
when the Fate d is 781 to be kept thur 
cloſeſt. " 


u 16667885 7 8 15 

1 the end of abtun, take the 
opp rtunity « of the middle of a mild ah 
to let tar in In larger“ vantities into the green- 


houſe; but * never open the glaffe SEX p 
when, 1 it is warm, b ga and Le 1 15 


rere 


the ＋ fu ny kept 17 winte: 

i week forward in 1 clear 55 1 
the ſürface of the mould in the 5 3 
tubs, till the ſurface of. 15 0 
roots is ſeen. Then cover in E 
mould, allowing 4 little more of it 1 5 
there was of the old, and from this time 
never miſs a day to water them all; clean 
off more carefully than ever the dead leaves 
or other decayed parts, allow every day 
more air than the 5 ;. when the weather 
grows warmer ; but ſtill proceed even now 
with care: the plants are to be hardened, 
that they may Tie apable of ſtanding out 
in the air, but it muſt be by regular and 
flow degrees, from their ſtate of cloſe con- 
Ainement. If any of the orange-trees or 
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others have loſt part of their heads, or ſeem 


in a ſtate of FR 1 yt they muſt, now be 
taken care of; the muſt be fi trimm- 


with a bold but careful hand, to cut out 


up, 2 and its root. trimmed in the ſame man- 
ner, ſhortening the fibres and cutting awa 
the dead or 8 7 fs and then it is 
to be planted in freſh mould, and ſet in 
a bark bed; treating it juſt as at 
when purchaſed naked from abroad. 


will ous come N ſoon to its full vi 


gour 
"ir is io better to prevent theſe e ; 
but this will reſtore be 7296 if by. any 
overſight. they have h 
During all * five Be pl lants : are hard- 
ening for the f ummer, 2 ſharp, wind 


blows. from. any quarter that can' at all 


affect the bat of cen-houſe, ſhut 
the glaſſes as carefully wt; it is over, as if 
it were the depth of winter; but take 
care to open them gradually again, as ſoon 
as it is paſt. As the ſeaſon of growth 
is NOW. come, clean the ſtems and branches 
of all 1 68 14 and even the leaves where 


necef Os. Nth a ſpunge i in warm water, 


drying them with a flannel. 
As ſoon as Ap el is well; ſet in, the 
hargieſt of the plants may be removed * 
0 


that is dead, and ſhorten even the weak | 
branches; the plant ' muſt then be taken 
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of the reen-houſe, and ſet in ſome very 
: t under a fouth wall or pales. hf 


warm 
| = give more room, and fell Air to the 
| and both will fare the better for i it ; 


5 at prin work plants ſhould” be got | 


ito the air as ſoon as they can, with fafety. 


a' hardier © nature than oranpes, | 'as the 
myrtles and the like; they may thus be 
brought to a 8 ſhape, 
unhealthy muſt be trimmed down the 
cloſer, * en managed as directed for 
the can ce At the end of April 
take out another parcel of the green-houſe 
plants, which, [tho' leſs hardy than the firſt, 
will bear expoſure ſooner than the orange- 
trees: the ciftus and oleanders, and the like, 
are of this kind; remove them into the air 
in the middle of a warm day, and ſet them 
under the perfect (helter of a fouth wall; 
full before the ſun, and perfectly defended 
from the cold winds. 

At the ſame time ſhift thoſe orange-trees 
andother kinds which have 8 too bi 
for their pots, into ** directed in 
their general culture; dbſtrv ing water 
them carefully from that time t they are 
perfectly ede again. 

As ſ66n as May is come in, the witidows 
of the green-houſe muſt be thrown open, 


in 


\ 


This is the ſeaſon atfo for trimming and 
heading down thoſe ſhrabs which are of 


and if they are | 
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in all tolerably e weather; and toward 
the twentieth of that month all the plants 
are to be taken out . ſetting em to 
enjoy Spe, free air, and-adorn the garden in 
ſome place perfectly open to the ſun, and as 
peedy ſheltered from all cold winds. Thus 
we, have. a BE. the management round 
from the; takin 4 placing 
them qut; 155 may W ene our article 
of ;greep-houſc e management, only. obſery-. 
ing that the; ſeveral kinds be well, d diſtin- 
_ guathed as, to their degrees of hardineſs, 
_ de rees we have eſtabliſhed under | 
| Thek hea 83 the hardieſt, thoſe of. A mid 
dle kind, and the tendereſt of all. Thel 
ſeveral ſorts are to be ſet out, and taken in, 
in ſucceſſion, according to this their degree 
of hardineſs. The bardielt of all are the 
myrtles, ciſtus's, tree worm- god, and 
the like: theſe conſtitute the clafs of 
green-houſe N and may indeed be 
kept aliye, many years thro' winter in the 
apen air; therefore theſe are not to be 
taken in till the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and may be ſet out again in the begin- 
ning of April. 
The middle — are the 42085 olean- 
der, and the like, which ſhould be taken. 
in about the third week in October, and 


ſet out again the third week in April. 
| SIE "I 


e 
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The tendereſt claſs are the orange, Spaniſh 
jeſlamines, geranimus, and the like: own 
ſhould be taken in toward the end of 
| CO not ſet out again till 
middle of May. And it muſt — 
obſerved when they are firſt taken qut, to 
place them in a very warm ſpot, and ſome- 
what ſhaded; for if the full ſun comes 
upon them while they are freſn from the 
houſe, it turns a brown. 


112 AV 6 109 ot Ain Inn eh mary 
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| 1 
HE ee 41 che fines) we 

have given in a preceding chapten, 
and ſhall now ſhew its management, in 
one tender plant, and in the great fruit = 
pine- apple; for theſe being underſtood, all 
elſe may be referred to one or other of them. 
We chuſe the ſenſitive as one of the ten- 
dereſt; and one which demands preference, 
alſo an account of that ſenſibility by which 
it approaches as it were to the animal na- 


ture. 


There are many 8 of the a 
lant, all enjoying the ſame ſingular qua- 
ity, of drooping and 2 leaves 
on =s leaſt touch. 


They 
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10 are all natives of warm climates, 
and are all to be raiſed in the ſtave; in the 
manner as other kinds from the ſame 
Obtain ſome good freſh ſcedls ripened i in 
the native climate of: the plant, and fow 
them in this manner. Fill eight or ten ſmall 
pots witlr very fine compoſt, and ſet them 
up to the rim in the bark - bed, in the ſtove: 


ive chem a little water when firſt ſet in, to 


moiſten the mould; and thus leave them 
two days and nights, to get a due warmth 
throughout. \ Then _ n the ſurface 
of the mould in each our ſeeds of the 
ſenſttive plant, cover them a quarter of an 
inch deep with freſh. — which has 
lain in a corner of the ſtove two days ; 
and thus leave them to ſhoot. As ſoon as 
the young p lants' a) ppear, 'which will be in 
about — days, obſerve which ſeems 
the ſtrongeſt. Let them ſtand three or 
four days to be ſure; the plant fixed upon 
as the beſt is really ſo, and then pull up 
carefully all the others; leaving one ine 
Plant in each pot, and no more. 
From this time water the plants 1 now 
and then; but this muſt be done gently, and 
with the greateſt care: thus they” will take 
their chance with the reſt of the ſtove- 
lants, and grow as they do. When they 
have got to ſome ſize, it will be proper 
to remove them into * pots. For this 


purpoſe 
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u ring in ſome freſh mould, and as 
Pop ering tn larger pots as there are 
OS Let both ſtand three days to be of 
the temper of the ſtove, then put a little of 
the NT: into the bottom of each freſh} pot. 
Break the pots the plants are in at preſent 
ſoftly and — = and when the pieces fire 
all. fallen, away, and the lump-of mould is 
entire with the plant, ſet it in the new pot: 
fill the ſpace — it with more of the mould, 
and rail i t half an inch above Ry ſurface 
of the ball of earth. Set the plants when 
thus managed immediately in the bark-bed 
up to the rims of * 8, and give them 

a gentle wa ee s 1s to be repeated 
occaſionally, in the ſame manner as to the 
other plants; and when theſe grow as 
and require to be ſhifted again into bigger 
pots, it - ſhould be done e juſt in the 
manner. This is all, thus eaſy is 2 
management of ſtove- plants, keeping at 
all times a due heat in the air, and clear- 
ing away every kind of dirt. The manage- 
ment of the heat will be given at age 
Aeg the next article. 


CHAP. XXV. 


of the Culture of the Pine- Apple. 


XH E RE are ſeveral varieties of the 
pine-apple, in relation to the ſize 
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and colour of the fruit, as in melons and 
other kinds raiſed by careful culture; but 


the principal that to be ded are 
two, the common, 3 the ſugar loaf pine- 
apple. The firſt” of theſe is ſmaller and 
oval, and has a white fleſh; the other is 
larger at the bottom, ſmaller” to the top, 
and has yellowiſh fleſh ; the firſt mention- 


ed kind was that firſt raiſed in Holland and 


in England ; but the other is larger and 


better flavoured, and oy way perferable; 
ultivated. Curiofity 
may add the king-pine ; which has ſmoo 


therefore this ſhould be c 


green-leaves,” and ſome others, but the 
ſugar-loaf pine is the beſt for the table; 
It might be poſſible to raiſe this plant 


from ſeed” ſent from Africa, or perhaps 


even to ripen it to a due perfection here; 


but it is not neceſſary to be at that trouble, 


for every fruit produces upon its ſummit 


the rudiment of a new plant; and the ſtalks 


beſides ſend out ſuckers from their ſides, 
and under the fruit, which all grow readi- 


ly; ſo that there is always the means at 


hand, not of a continuation only, but en- 
creaſe. Indeed there is ſomething more in 


the power of nature, and conſequently with- 
in the reach of art. N | 
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* the Pr 22 Pine Apple. * 


_ O N G a number of laguphles 


raiſed two years fince in the iſland _ 


of Antigua, there appeared one of an 
extraordinary ſize and form; covered, as 
well as crowned, by its new offspring. 


This was brought into England, preſerved 


in a kind of pickle, and preſented to her 
Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales, who is pleaſed to —.— theſe 
ſtudies with her moſt gracious protection 
and regard. The root, the height of ſtem, 
and common circumſtances of "growth, 


were the ſame in this as in other plants of 


its kind; but the fruit was, in the higheſt 
degree, wonderful in its conſtruction. 
In the common pine-apple the top of 
the fruit is terminated by a crown of 
leaves, arifing from a ſmall fleſhy baſe ; 
and this is properly a young ſhoot, which 
needs only to be ſeparated, and planted to 
o.. The ſurface. of the fruit, from the 
baſe of this crown to the ſtalk, is every 


* covered with tubercles, within 


which are placed the flowers and feeds of 
Dr. HitL's Vegetable Syſtem, Vol. I. p. * 
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of the plant. In this moſt ſingular ſubject 
many of the tubercles of the fruit grew 
out into ſo many little crowns, each 
formed perfectly as the natural crown at 
the top of a common pine- apple; and all 
as fit for growth. The tubercles on one 
ſide of the fruit, for a ſmall ſpace, retained 
their natural form, while the whole cir- 
cumference beſide was covered with theſe 
leſſer crowns ſo cloſe, that they crowded 
one another. There were not leſs than 
ſeventy of thoſe new productions on the 
ſingle fruit; and the whole appears to 
have enjoyed a ſtate: of vigour and full 
growth at the time when it was cut, 
which ſeems to have been about ten days 
before its natural ri 
_—_ we know this Paths. effort 
of nature, that the apple fruit is ca- 
pable of — ry an extreme de- 
„it may not be impoſſible to turn the 
| fabj ubject to — for we know prolife- 
[ "—_— in flowers may be brought on by 
| peculiar management; and probably the 
| Ck holds true of this: if it ſhould) prove 
| fo, the increaſe would be ma times 
greater than any other way. It may not 
; be foreign to the — to hive ſo 
| | much, as to the poſſible utility of the 
4 proliferation of pine · apples: but our im- 
= mediate buſineſs, | here is to examine in 


what 


/ 


' 
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what. manner nature produced this moſt 


extraordinary offspring: for that way on- 


ly art can purſue the advantage. 


I have been permitted to cut the proti- 


ferous fruit aſunder, to aſſiſt in this re- 
ſearch, and by compariſon of its conſtruc. 
tion with that of the natural and commox 
pine-apple, I think the courſe by, which 
theſe new ſhoots were protruded may be 
found. The: firſt ſtep toward this is, to 
know. truly the ſtructure of the pine- ap- 
ple in its uſual ſtate; for in this there is 
ſomething very different from the forma- 
tion of other plants: that we may trace 
this from the firſt 
our own fight, it will be proper to ſelect 
a plant raiſed from a crown of a common 
pine- apple. Its growth is this. 1390 
The crown, of leaves being twiſted off 
from a ripe pine- apple, there comes out 
with them that fleſhy baſe before named, 
to: which they are connected, and from 
which they grow. When it has been 
ſometime planted, fibres are ſhot out from 
this fleſhy ſubſtance at the baſe, for ſeek- 


ing nouriſhment + and. theſe, by degrees, . 
grow to be ſo many roots, of the thickneſs 


of a large pack - thread, and of an extreme 
length. From their ſides alſo grow nume. 
rous branched fibres. As we 92 the 
crowns in pots, theſe. roots, when they 
150 ö have 
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have reached the bottom, turn '6 again, 
ſpread themſelves through the 
mould, and run up to the ſurface. 

Theſe fibres riſe in two, or three, or 
more circles, round about the fleſhy baſe 
of the crown; none from its bottom: that 
becomes callous, and is whotly Webel fo 
ns growth, , 

ln this baſe, and in che fibres, ty, 
why trace, by a careful examinat ef 
the ſeven proper conſtituent parts of — 
The pith alone is wanting: this is want- 
ing entirely ; and we haye here a 
of the dectrine lately eſtabliſhed, though 
it be contrary to the received opinions, 
namely, that the pith is not an eſſential 
far ef plants; fince _ is one with- 
out it. 

The Aſpolitign of 85 ben in the pine- 
apple i is not exactly as in other plants, but 

is peculiarly adapted to the nature of the 
phate Whether we examine a fibre of 
the root, the original baſe of the crown, 
or the tifing ſtalk, which is a continua- 
tion, or farther growth of that baſe, we fee 
the fame conſtruction: DAY; we ky trace 
ĩt through the fruit itſelf. ' 

The beſt part for examination is the 
talk. A thin flice 'of this Taid before a 
good microſcope,  ſhews diſtinctly, 1. a 
ge? eofourleſs outer bark; 2. a thick 

green 
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ant ig hy this i. 18 very Tad, 
£5 it is. not connected into a body, 
nor does. 1 it make a. regular circle in the 
bk: 4, We br the fleſh in all plants is 
vaſculat; in this ſpecies the veſſels 1 
diſtinct. Ther are as thick as a ſmall 
| twine ;. mel in colour, and plainly 
hollow ; and theſe with a large proportion 
of the hlea, make up the body of the 
Nalk. The two more delicate parts re- 
mining are to vs ſeen, only with great 

agnifiers, for it are both minute. 

Jpon, the coats of ſe veſlels which ate 
neareſt the outer ſurface of the ſtalk, runs 
2 ſepar ated vaſcular ſeries; and on the 
inner lurfaces of thoſe near the center, and 
thoſe only run the conic cluſters, The firſt 
are. pale brown, hs 92 7 ; ſo thei 
colour ; ſerves ; to _— 
A N 50488 700 ellowiſh. 

1 0 e the blea of 
the 11 x. takes. the place of 
pith, for 10 3 . mixing itſelf every 
Where *. and among the fibres, and 

occup ying 1 even. the center. Bur neither 
"this We glition, of that ear nor its qua- 
ity, v ol „ us, when, by tracing the 
12 courſe 
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- courſe farther, we find this blea is deſtined 
to make the pulp of the fruit. 
If we fplit the new-planted crown of a 
_ © pine-apple foon after it has begun to grow, 
we ſhall find the fleſhy lump within, be- 


ginning to lengthen into a ſtalk; and very 


- ſoon the rudiment of another frait is ſeen 
upon its top, and on the head of this, its 
own ſmall crown. Thus is the propaga- 
tion of this plant a moſt clear 1 of 
what has been before aſſerted, that all 
vegetable inereaſe, however the term gene- 
ration may have been applied to it in ſome 
inſtances, is nothing more than a conti- 
nued growth. 255 f . 
If we next ſplit down a half-grown 
pine-apple with its ſtalk, we ſee its con- 
ſtruction yet more diſtinctly; and may 
trace, with eaſe, the origination of the fruit. 
In this ſection we ſee clearly, that the 
pine- apple is not ſo properly a fruit fixed 
upon a ſtalk, as a ſtalk ſwelling into a 
fruit. To find how this is done, our at- 
tention muſt be directed to the part 
_ where the ſtalk ends and the fruit begins. 
Here we ſee plainly enough the continua- 
tions of the ſeveral parts. The outer rind 
- thickens, and gives origin to thoſe ſmall 
films, or imperfect leaves which riſe under 
the tubercles; the inner rind forms the 
"coat of the tubercles, under which the 
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lea” ſwells ang expands into the body of 
the fruit! A great quantity of it is ſent up 
to this part, where it expands and ſtretches 
out the ſtalk into a kind of oval form, and 
ripening, becomes the delicate pulp of the 
fruit. All this while the fleſh-veſſels, with 
their concomitant leſſer vaſcular” ſyſtems, 
run up ſtrait through the center of the 
fruit, not ſeparating to any greater diſ- 
tance, but forming the ſame Kind of looſe 

column they did in the ſtalk itſelt. 
There is no difference between the fleſh 
veſſels of the fruit and thoſe of the ſtalk, 
except that in the fruit they are ſmaller 
and more numerous, having divided, and 
ſent off a few very delicate portions ſide- 
ways and obliquely e which are 
to give origin to the filaments within the 
flowers lodged in' the tubercles. 
This is the ſtructure of the fruit of the 
pine- apple, whoſe ſmall flowers are formed 
within thoſe tubercles, in all reſpects, as 
in other plants. But in the mean time that 
eſſential ſubſtance the fleſh of the plant, 
which has continued its ſtrait and upright 
courſe through the fruit, when, it has 
reached the ſummit, forms a new ſolid 
ſubſtance, which is the rudiment of a new _ 
plant; and from this riſes the crown of 
leaves. This terminates the growth; and 
this being ready to take root, and yegetate 
[165M "OY "again 
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ain, nature, in a manner, trifles' with 
5 flowers, and is little ſollicitous about 
16cas. - 
"The ſmall maſs of. fleſh ne — 
the fleſhryeſlels PURE: at the head of 
the fruit, is the moſt eſſential part of the 
| plant, the ſeat, of life of the. ſucceeding 
01 ffopring. and the point from which all is 
to . We are intereſted therefore to 
d this diſtinctly. It is thus 
When the lech veſlels have ar- 
rived at this, their extreme growth, they 
prepare to return upon themſelves: each 
divided, into ſeveral, ſmaller ; but at the 
ſummit, they are again divided into almoſt 
innumerable and extre nely minute threads. 
The coats of theſe, which are very, tender, 
ſuffer a, part, of their juice to WES out: 
this part is White, like cream, and it ſoon 
thickens, The. fine fleſh-veſſels having 
returned in arches at the ſummit of the 
part, come in an elliptick form, as in the 
globules of farina of other plants, to the 
baſe of 98 Path, ang there, while ſome 
run 5 rn ter part inoſculate with 
one ano ther. The juice they haye ex- 
twraxaſaled, forms a WE fleſhy matter be- 
tiveen them, and a. great deal of the ſame. 
white, Juice being extravaſated at the part, 
where the fleſh- veſſels begin to divide thus 
ae N * 5 elt round . 
| y 
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= * 
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fleſhy. l already formed it a 
thick. — he pho thus the 3 of the 
pine- apple crawn is finiſhed. The growth 
of leayss it natural when nouriſhment is 
contigusd for this baſe being compoſed of 
the fle — the can produce all the 
other parts 3 the two rinds, which 


its extravalated Juices. form, make. thoſe 
leaves. Sir 4r 


This is. che ſtructure of the 8 
its natural. ſtate; and from what we OP. | 
ſeen e a it is plain this 
crown, . when comm ; 
muff. gro. This fleſhy pg 72 — 4 
ſame canſtruction 1 3 globule of farina, 
only. it is 1 formed. I The Nr: ; 
tig rings are t by many degrees, an 
Fm vaſt — rs. = 8 The 
white juce which thickens between the 
ecke ele, and round them, is the rich 
blea of a new plant; and the two coats are 

1 P. . hardening of its. __ 4 
e. air; as they are given to er 
plants. Therefqre this fleſhy lump is the 
natural original of a new plant, which, has 
ſhot its croven of leaves while it remains up- 
on the 7 ſtalk, as the original CHER, 5 
— gt. the farina i other plants does, its 
ſeedrleaves ; and like that, when c 
— properly to the n. hy is. ready 
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Wherever the fleſh-veſſels of this plant 
form, by their termination, a fleſhy lump, 
there is the original of a new plant: the 
extravaſated juices of thoſe veſſels form a 
blea, and the two rinds are given this by 
the air, as in all other caſes. 
In the natural and common ſtate of the 
pine- apple, the whole body of fleſn-veſſels 
runs up to the ſummit of the fruit; and 
only a few very minute branches from them 
are ſent off ſideways toward the tubercles, - 
for forming the Maven of the flower. 
But if luxuriant nouriſhment, or any other 
fayouring accident, cauſe the fleſh-veſlels 
to be ſo ſtrong in vigour that theſe ſide- 
branches, naturally minute, become en- 
larged, and are like thoſe of the middle 
column, then they will terminate at the 
ſurface, not in their own peculiar manner, 
as filaments, but in the ſame way as thoſe 
of the middle column: that is, there will 
be formed at the extremity a fleſhy maſs, 
and from this leaves will grow. It will 
terminate the fleſh - veſſels of the old plant 
in their natural way: that is, it will give 
the origination of a new one; which will 
obtain its crown of leaves while it remains 
upon the parent ſtock; and when removed 
from it, will be ready to grow. The ter- 
minations of theſe cluſters of enlarged 
4 branches from the column of fleſh-veſſels, 


muſt be at the tubercles of the fruit; be- : 


cauſe thoſe branches are directed only thi- | 
ls 


ther; conſequently, it is within a tu 
only that each of theſe fleſhy. terminations 
' muſt be formed. 


We thus ſee Sunn reaſon, the neceſſity 


of what appeared fo ſtrange in this great 
fruit: for if any cauſe could enlarge thoſe 
branches of the fleſh veſſels which go to 
the tubercles, in the natural ſtate of the 
plant, they muſt, inſtead of fillaments in a 
flower; form new originations of plants in 
thoſe tubercles; theſe muſt have their firſt 
growth upon the plant ; that firſt growth 


is a crown of 7 and, conſequently, 


each tubercle to which ' ſuch a quantity of | 
enlarged. branches went, muſt, inſtead of 


containing an inconſiderable ee burſt 
into a full Cows,» 

A ſection of tlie proliferous fruit which 
gave a plain illuſtration | of this ſyſtem 
and very happily a part of the tubercles of 
this curious ſpecimen, having retained their 
original and natural condition, We could 
ſee this alteration moſt diftinaly. | 


In the ſplit ſtalk, we can ſee the fleſh 5 


veſſels, large and few in number, purſuing 


their plain courſe u the ſtalk: at the baſe- 
1 


of the fruit, they divide; and in the co- 
lumn, which rom up” the middle of the 


* | 
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fruit, they were ſmaller, and more nume · 


10 

1 [ nouriſhment having been af. 
forded them at the point, this column di- 
vided; and inſtead of one crown, the natu- 
ral termination ↄf a pinerapple fruit, there 
were formed two of thoſe fleſhy Ri — 

theſe ſending out leayes, as uſual, there 
two crowns formed in the place of 3 | 
On one fide this . middle column of 
fleſh · veſſels ſent out * number of, guſt | 
ters of ſmall branches, as is uſual, and 
theſe kept their natural courſe and proper 
ſize; and ran to the tubercles. for which 
198 are deſtined, in à right form for con- 
ſtituting filaments in the intended flowers 
of the plant: theſe tubercles therefore kept 
their, natural form; and even, on the other 
fide, there were two or three cluſters, which 
held the fame unaltered; condition, and 
therefore, terminate at natural  rubercles, : 
3 Ne ee 
throu the greater par ö t 7 
of the fruit, we, ſaw thoſe cluſters o. 
branches from the central column of fleſh-. 
veſſels, enlarged, to a degree in which, they 
were no, longer cluſters, . but 
ſo many columns of full veſſels, like in 
dimenſions, and in form, to the natural 
central column in the fruit. As they were 
like thoſe in their nature, they muſt ter- 
minate 


* 


ple became proliſerous. 


Thus we ſee the pine- apple can produce | 


from eyery tubescle, a crown fat for growth 


into another plant; and we know by the 
conſttuction of theſe that they are, as ſure 
to grow up into perfect plants, as the abſo- 


lute. crowns, or uſual ſuck ers. 
In the culture, the management of the 


ctowns,: buds, and fuckers, is to be exactly 


the ſame; we ſhall, therefore give that 
method for the crown, as the lateſt im- 


provements have ſhewn moſt ſucceſsful. 
Take off the crown from a ripe pine- 


apple by a gentle twiſt. Wipe it dry, pull 


off the lowermoſt leaves, ſo as to make a 


plain and naked part for planting; and then 
lay it in a dry warm place to heal. Let 


it lie till che bottom and the places where 


the leayes were taken off are all dry and 


ſkinned over: this will require about four 
days in ſummer, hut a week or ten days 
will de neceſſary for it in winter. 


When the crown is thus dry and healed, - 
plant it in a ſound pot of the common mould 
or compoſt made for the kitchen - garden. 


Firſt cover, the hole in the bottom of the 
pot with an oyſter ſhell, that it may not 
choke up with any of the mould; then 
plant the erown up to the . the 

| | eaveg 
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minate as they do z not in filaments, but 
in propet cromns. And thus the pine-ap- 
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lsaves riſe; and fill in the mould very care- 
fully, and preſs it very well about it. Set 
it. up to the rim in the bark- bed, and for 
eight days give the plant no water. 
After this water it carefully a little at a 
time, and not oftener than once in a week, 
till it has ſhewn good ſigns of a ſtrong 
th; then water it as other plants, 
ſprinkling the leaves, as wa as the earth ; 
about the root. | 
In this manner the hw are to tand 
the whole remainder ep the ſummer, and 
all the ſucceeding winter. The following 
| ſpring they will require-to be ſhifted into 
new pots. The firſt week in April is the 
beſt time of all for this; and it is to be 
done in the following manner. Lay a 
quantity of freſh mould in the ſtove to 
warm, then chuſe out as many ſound pots 
as there are plants, and let them alſo ſtand 
to warm in a corner of the ſtove. When 
theſe have been in the ſtove three days, lay 
an oyſter-ſhell carefully over the hole of 
each pot, and put in half an inch depth of 
the mould into each of theſe pots. Then 
break the others carefully, and get out the 


entire ball of earth with the plants; ſet 


them upright in the new pots, then gently 
trim off the ragged ends of fibres from 
the outſide of the ball; and immediately 
fill 2 * ſpace between that and the — 
wi 


—— — 


LG 
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Vith mould, putting it very carefully in. 
Let this fill the whole ſpace, and riſe an 
inch above the old ball. Then plunge the 
pot immediately in the bark-bed again; 
and give a gentle watering, over the 
leaves as well as on the mould. TL 
From this time let them be treated as 
the reſt all ſummer : at the latter end of 
Auguſt ſelect ſuch as ſhew by their ſize 
and vigour that they will fruit the next 
ſpring ; and once more ſhift theſe into 
ſomewhat larger pots, -Let the others re- 
main in the fame they are in at preſent till 
more grown. NE 
| Thoſe larger plants that ſhew they 
will fruit next ſpring, muſt be ſhifted in 
the ſame manner as they were in April; 
and the proper fized pots for them now 
are what we call two-penny ones, | 
Let them be firſt taken out of the tan- 
bed, and have ready ſome new tan, that 
has lain two or three days to drain. Stir - 
up the whole quantity of tan in the pit 
with a fork, and add the freſh. This 
may be done by one perſon, while the 
plants are managed by two others, and 
thus they will be ready to plunge in 
by that time the bed is made up again. 
They muſt be watered as before ; and they 
will now grow yery quick and vigorouſly 
from the warmth the bed gets 7 
Fly" a TOO oo 
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Freſh ſtitring. "This will keep. up a heat 
ſufficient for them, without the help of a 
fire in the ſtove, till toward the end of 
November; then, or ſooner, if the weather 
be very ſevere fooher, the fire muſt be 
5 made, and they muſt be kept ſecure from 
any check by cold. 

In ſome time after this the fruit will 
ſhew itſelf; and from that time to the 
ti ening, thete muüſt be the greateſt c care 
taken to keep the plants in, a free and 
vigorous Aale of ee for on that 
depends the ſize and flavour of the fruit. 

The fruit of the forwardeſt plants will 
naturally be ripe about the middle of June; 
and from this time till Octöber there will 
be a ſucceſſion of good fruits, which will 
ripen” one after another according to the 
growth and ſtrength of the plants. Thoſe 
plants which were back warder, and not 
ready for ſhifting when the firſt were, 
muſt be watered till they are; and then 
treated exactly in the fame manner, and 

their fruit will follow) the others: the 
crowns of "thoſe which are cut, may be 
planted as they come to hand; and thus 
there will be a regular and laſting ſupply 
for the table. 
A particular care ſhould be taken to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe plants which haye born 
the fineſt fruits, for tis ealy to raiſe ſuckers 
| | 2 - from 
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from any of them; and theſe ſhould be 


referred as the fruit will follow theit 


d. N 
The beſt method is this: As ſoon as a 
fruit is cut, which is large; well-ſhaped, and 
Well - cented, trim off the leaves of the 


plant, and ſet the pot up to the rim in a 


good hot - bed, water it conſtantly once in 
four and twenty hours; but do it very care- 
fully, a little at each time; let in ſome air 
in the middle of the day, but not too 

freely, and by this management there will 
preſently be a number of ſuckers, which 
muſt be taken off as ſoon as they have 
ſufficient growth and ſtrength, and treated 
exactly as the crowns and ſuckers in the 
former inſtances. By theſe means when 
a pinery is once eſtabliſhed, thefe will come 


naturally and eaflly à ſueceſſion of fruit for 


the table; and the ſtock will from year 
to year improve, not wy in quantity but 
quality; fon if the ſucceſſion be carefully 
provided from the crowns and ſuckers only 
of the moſt\ excellent. fruits, theſe will 
follow their kind, and the whole ſucceeding 
quantities be ſuch only. 

The heat of the ſtove being kept up 
duly, and the plants watered carefully, 
there will be no danger of their growth 
to perfection: the only accident to which 
they are liable is the bug; and this rare- 


ly, 
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ly attacks them, unleſs when there = 
been ſome miſmanagement, and they ar 

| fickly. If this inſect be neglected upon 
them, the number will encreaſe to their de- 
ſtruction, but the remedy is eaſy : put two 
pound of tobacco ſtalks, and one pound of 
wood ⸗ ſoot, into a tub, and pour upon them 
three gallons of boiling water; let this 
ſtand till cold, and then waſh the plants 
with a ſpunge dipped in it. The inſects 
will be deſtro al. and the plants aſſiſted 
in n their yy by this treatment. 


* 


BOOK 
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Of the Management of Fruit-Trees. 


r ENA RU I T-trees may be conſidered 
F under three heads, the ſtandards 
Kor orchard trees, the eſpaliers, 


and the wall- fruit. To theſe may 


be added dwarfs, which are of the nature 
of the eſpaliers, being confined to a cer- 
tain proportion of growth, and kept in a 
very regular order. But in good reaſon 
theſe and the eſpalier trees ought to be 
baniſhed the garden entirely. We have 
ſhewn that a kitchen- garden does beſt with- 
out them; and we may affirm with great 
juſtice, that as all the kitchen- products 
will ſucceed the better without thoſe bor- 
ders of fruit-trees, ſo the fruit-trees will 
alſo” ſucceed better where they have the 
gound 
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ground to themſelves, provided it be well 
dug, than where it is exhauſted by thoſe 


: treacherous crops. 


Thoſe who chuſe the common method, 
may cultivate their trees as we ſhall dire, 


for the plain ſtandards, only bending them 


down as dwarfs, or tying them to a piece 
of fine work for eſpaliers, for that is al! 


the difference: but the true method is to 


confider no other diviſion, but of ſtandard 


and wall trees; and to keep the wall-trees 


to the kitchen-garden, and plant the ſtan- 


dards in an orchard. Wherever there is 


a good wall, properly ſituated beſide thoſe 
of the kitchen-garden, it ſhould certainly 
be covered with wall-fruit: and as to the 


ſtandards, if a ſufficient ſcope of ground 


be allowed them in a well choſen place, 
they will produce finer fruit. in a more 
free growth than when kept in the 0 
ful form of dwarfs or hedges. 

The great matter in obtaining | 
fruit, is to plant the trees where there is a 


good ſoil and ſufficient ſun: and in regard 
do the hardier kinds or ſtandards, to allow 


them room enough for the air to have free 


| paſſage between tree and tree, and between 
one part and another of the ſame tree. 
The firſt muſt be provided for at the time 
of planting, the other in the pruning. 
Y The e or orchard- trees being the 


hardier 
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hardier, we ſhall begin with them; and the 
leſſer care that is needful about theſe, will 
lead us eaſily to the nicer and more deli- 
cate * * the culture of ann, 


HAP. 1. 


9f th Diſpoſition of an Orchard: . 


S the orchard will be near the gar- 
den, the ſoil will naturally be of 
the fame kind: if that be good, this will 
not be deficient. The ſituation muſt be 
carefully choſen: it muſt have the full ſun; 
nothing muſt obſtruct it to the ſouth ſouth- 
eaſt, and ſouth-weſt. The north muſt be 
ſheltered, and the north- eaſt: if this ſitua- 
tion be choſen. with care, there will be no 
danger of the ſucceſs. 

Such an orchard will properly raide 
apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, - «4g 
and all the uſual hardy fruit, the fine 
plumbs and cherries being , reſerved for the 
walls, and treated with little leſs care than 
the peaches; and nectarines. 

The number of trees muſt be . 
proportioned to the extent of the ground: 
they muſt not ſtand nearer than ſixty-five 
feet aſunder, and ſhould be planted in rows 
interchangeable, one tres againſt the ſpace 
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between two in the adjoining rows, not 
over againſt one another. 
The ground ſhould be very well fe. 
red to receive the trees; and as 
will be free room for the plow, which 
affords a cheap and eaſy tillage, this 
ſhould be alſo repeated occaſionally as they 
are growing. We ſhall recommend more 
ground'thar'is uſually allowed for orchards, 
and ſomewhat more labour, but the fruit 
will very well repay. It is a cuſtom. to 
let orchards be covered with a turff, but 
this ſhould never be allowed, much leſs 
any deep rooting weeds. On the other 
hand, ſome who allow good ſpace and till- 
age, ſow the land with corn: but this is 
— our principles of . the 
very firſt of which is, that every plant or 
tree ſhould have the full advantage of the 
ground where it grows. Tis true, the 
corn will not be the worſe for the trees in 
ſuch a plantation, but the trees will be the 
worſe for the corn: therefore let one thing 
be conſidered in one ground, and no more. 
Tlie ground being choſen, about the 
middle of September it muſt be plowed 
up very deeply and ſtrongly. Let it lie 
till the laſt week in October, then harrow 
it level, and bring in the trees; plant them 
carebuly and not too deep, at the diſtances 
here e lay a quantity of hw 
. wit 
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with the wrong ſide upwards, round the 
ſtem of each tree: then drive in a ſtout. 
ſtake cloſe to the tree, and tie it up to 


this with a hay-band. Thus the planta- 
tion is ſecurely mide, and may be left to 
nature. 

If the fallowi ſpring be dy, there 
muſt be the trouble of once thoroughly 
watering the trees; and if the dibught ſtill 
ſhould continue, which indeed is very un- 
common, it muſt be repeated. It will 
never be required again: the trouble is 
ſomething, but a cart will do it in leſs 
time than might be thought. : 

After this, once in the year at leaſt, the 
whole ground muſt be plowed to pre- 
vent the growth of weeds, and to mellow 
and enrich it for the roots of the trees; 
which will very ſoon ſpread, ſo as that 
their fibres will meet one another, even 
from theſe great diſtances; and the land 
will have a kind of fallow, wherever they 
do not come, which will excellently pre- 
pare for them when they do. ; 

All the future care of the trees conſiſts 
in preſerving and keeping them clean, 
The firſt appearances of moſs upon the 
trunks or branches, muſt be carefully 
cleared away, otherwiſe it will encreaſe; 
and every autumn the heads muſt be re- 
duced to order by the knife or bill, 
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No more branches muſt be ſuffered to 
ſtand than can .$r0 w perfectly clear of one 
another ; and if two croſs each' other, one 
muſt for that reaſon be cut off, for th 
will elſe wound and ſpoil one another. 

Where any branch is cut away, the 
wound. muſt be left with a perfectly even | 
ſurface, and ſlanting downwards. 

If the Thoots from the main branches, 
that are allowed to ſtand, are found. to 
crowd, or | croſs, or interfere with one 
another, theſe muſt be cut away in the 
ſame manner: by this means each tree will 
have a large open head, with a great deal 
of bearing wood, and a great deal of nou- 
riſhment from the extent of ground to 
ſupply it. The bloſſoms will come thick, 
and the fruit. ſet well; and in the way 
of its growth there will be ſuch free courſe 
for the air, and full acceſs for the ſun, 
that every kind will have its poſed 7 
ſcent and flavour. | 

This is the compleat management of 
ſtandard fruit- trees: and the ſmall ſhrubs, 
which produce the humbler kinds, are to 
be kept in order upon the ſame gene- 
ral plan. The gooſeberry and currant 
buſhes, will naturally have the ground dug 
about them; for their uſual place is in the 
borders of ſome part of the kitchen-ground; 
and all — care they require is in autum, 


to 


a a, Fr Med E: 
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to trim them in this manner, cutting out 
all dead wood, thinning the branches where 
riſe too cloſe, and * g off the 


ſuc ers. 
CE TA TU, 
Of the Management of Mall. Fruit. 


rules are given at large for one, a very 


ſhort leſſon will anſwer for the others. 


We ſhall ſelect the apricot, as the firſt 
inſtance, becauſe the directions will be 


leſs confuſed, than where there are more 
ſpecies or varieties under one general name, 


CHAP. II. ö 


De Management of the ene. Tree. 


E have ſeveral kinds of apricots, 


but they are no more than varieties: 


of the fruit of the ſame ſpecies of tree : 
however, as their flavour differs, and they 
Z 4 ripen 


HE tenderer kinds, and the more 
valuable fruits, which are raiſed 
the walls, require a management 
much more exa& and regular than the 
hardy ſtandards : but in theſe it is ſo far 
the ſame for the ſeveral kinds, that when 
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ripen at very diſtin& ſeaſons, they have a 
right to be conſidered by the | gardener, as 
thoroughly diſtin& kinds. A good garden 
ſhould have them all, becauſe by that 
means, and that only, there will on a ſuc- 
ceſſion of fruit. The maſculine, which is the 
firſt apricot for ripening, will be in its 
perfection with good care early in May, 
and the Bruſſell's apricot will be in its per- 
fection in September; ſo that four or five 
months there may be a ſupply of this ex- 
cellent fruit, for there are no leſs five other 
kinds to come in between theſe two, 
which are the extremes of earlineſs and 
lateneſs: the orange apricot follows the 
maſculine, and ripens in- the beginning of 
June; the Algier apricot comes in about the 
twenty- ſixth of the fame; month; the 
Roman is ripe toward the middle of July, 
and the true Turkey at the end of = 
month; the Breda apricot is in its. glory 
in Auguſt. 
All theſe kinds are to be treated in the 
ſame manner in all reſpects, except that 
the times of pruning muſt be a little latter 
or a little earlier, in the proportion to their 
ſeaſons of ripening. The Bruſſell's and Breda 
are very fit for ſtandards, the others re- 
quire walls; and even theſe, which are the 
hardieſt, produce much larger fruit, when 
hep have that Aran age, When the apricot- 
T n | | tree 
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tree is raiſed as a ſtandard, 1t ſhould never 


be ſuffered to grow too tall; a yard high | in 


the ſtem is ſufficient, then "the head is to 
be managed eafily. The fruit will be bet- 
ter, and winds will have leſs effect up 
the. tre gs. 11. + 

The apricot ſhould — raiſed by buding 
on the 7 
which theſe trees ſtand ſhould not be full 
ſouth. Thoſe walls which enjoy that alpect, 
will be wanted for other fruits, and the over 
heat would make the apricot dry and in- 
ſipid. A weſt or ſouth-weſt wall is excellent 


for apricots ; ; and an eaſt. or ſouth-eaſt ig 


nearly as well; only great care muſt; be 
taken to defend theſe laſt from the north. 
The. borders for theſe - trees ſhould be 


equal to the height of the wall, againſt 


which they ſtand, which may be eleven 
foot. It is common to make borders of 
a yard and half wide; and they think they 


allow. a great deal, who give two yards; 


but the fruit will be incomparably better, 
when they are of the full breadth here di- 
— © ....; 

We have already directed that Wel 

grow upon theſe borders; thus the fruit will 
have - full benefit of this quantity of 
ground. The good mould muſt be three 
quarters ofa yard deep in theſe borders; and 
therefore what it naturally wants of this, 
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muſt be made up from the bed of compoſt. 
I The trees ſhould be planted about the 
third week in October, and they ſhould 


be one year budded before they are planted 


in their places. - 

When they are brought in to be planted, 
firſt cut off the ſtrait down right roots, 
to about four inches; then cut away every 
part that is at all decayed, and laſtly trim 


the ends of the fibres, taking off as much 


it, w 


of them as appears dried. 
Let the head quite alone, except there 
be any very awkward foreright- ſhoot upon 
hich cannot be got to the wall, and 
ſuch a one muſt be cut away at once; or 
more, if there be fuch. The trees ſhould 


be planted at fix yards diſtance from one 


another. Each tree ſhould be planted at 
four inches clear diſtance from the wall ; 
and the head be bent to the wall, and the 
branches nailed to it, which will prevent 


any damage from the wind. Then the 


"2D 2 


ſurface of the earth, about the bottom of 
the ſtem, muſt be covered with ſome old 
rotted dung from a cucumber-bed, and 
thus the tree left for the winter. 

At the latter end of February following 
prune theſe trees. Cut off the. main ſhoot 


or ſhoots, ſo as to leave only five buds 


above the place where the tree was budded ; 
in doing this uſe a very ſharp inſtrument, 


7 keep 
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keep the tree firm in its place while it is 
doing, and cut off the ſhoots ſlanting, with 
the wound toward the wall. Then faſten 
them carefully to the wall again, and lay 
ſome turff about their roots, with the 
green part downwards. Water them theo” 
this, and all over their heads, two or three 
times during the courſe of the ſpring, and 
from this time mark and manage the 
© ſhoots. If any riſe foreright from the tree, 
rub them off in the bud; but for all the 
others lay them horizontally upon the ſur- 


face of the wall, and nail them from time T7 


to time as they encreaſe in length. ** 
In the beginning of October unnail theſe 
| beanclive, and prune them, leave about ſeven 


inches long, or, if any be very ſtrong, three 


inches longer. Then nail them up again, 
and leave them as before. 

The next ſummer proceed in the fame 
manner; rubbing away all foreright ſhoots, 
and nailing the others as | horizontally as 
poſſible upon the wall. 

If there be a vacant place any where 
on that part of the wall where the tree is 
covering, rub off the end of one of the 


ſhoots that is neareſt : this will afford the 


ſupply that is wagted. But all the other 
ſhoots muſt be ſuffered to take their full, 
and free growth during ſummer. 
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A fortnight after Michaelmas prune the 
trees again juſt as before. 

The third year do the ſame, and take 
this ſeaſon a great deal of care, not to hurt 
the ſpurs, which riſe from the wood of 
the preceeding year; | for, theſe will yield 
fruit the following ſummer in the very. | 
fame manner as the laſt ar 8 Proper 
wood. T 
The levies autumn * le. tree 19 
to be looked over with the greateſt care. 
We are now to conſider the means of 
forming the beſt and fineſt fruit in as large 
quantity as the tree can thoroughly feed 
and ripen it: to this purpoſe we muſt ob- 
tain as much bearing wood as we can, 
and take care that it is not ſtarved. The 
firſt is to be provided by ſhortening the 
the ends of all the branches in this autumn 
pruning; and the latter by cutting all bad 
and luxuriant ſhoots, which would ſtarve 
the reſt. Thus will they be brought to 
bear in perfection, and every year the ſame 
management ſhould be continued, which 
will keep them in the ſame good order. 
In ſpring, when the trees bloſſom, place a 


reed-hege at ſome little diſtance, if they 


are at all expoſed to the wind in any quar- 
ter; and ftick a few pieces of furze-buſh 
here and there between the main branches 
and the wall, Theſe will defend the re- 


'Y 
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of the tree a little by projecting beyond it; 
and more than this ſhould never be done; 
for all covering is attended with bad con- 
. — when taken off. {ba 
When the fruit is juſt ſet, if the wea- 
ther be dry, ſprinkle the whole tree careful- 
ly with water that has ſtood in the green- 
houſe all night. The beſt way is to take 
out the water in a pail, and dipping a broad 
bruſh in it, ſuch as plaiſterers uſe, to 
ſprinkle the whole-tree with this, from a 
diſtance ſo that the water may fall fmall 
and evenly upon it. Fg 4 

If the bloſſoming ſeaſon be very rainy, 
it will be proper to place a ledge of deal 
board ſhelving from the top of the wall, 
to keep off the heavy deſcent of the drops 
juſt while the bloſſoms are open, and the 
fruit is ſetting ; but no longer. | 

When the fruit is ſet and ſecure, the care 
is to thin it, for apricots as well as all 
others of the like kind are produced much 
thicker upon the branches than they can 

fibly be ripened; and it- is better to 
9245 a ſmaller number perfectly fine, than 
a multitude that are indifferent. 

A conſiderable number ſhould be taken 
off at this early thinning, but many more 
afterwards. The are good for nothin 
which are taken off now; but at the 
ſecond and third thinnings, which muſt be 
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done as they grow larger, at the diſtance of a 
little time one from another, the fruit 
taken off ſerves for tarts and preſerves. 
In the laſt thinning, which ſnhould .be made 
when the fruit is half grown, thoſe which 
are left upon the tree to ripen, ſhould 
never ſtand two together, nor too cloſe 
any way, but always clear and ſingle; 
and they ſhould no where be left nearer 
than ree inches aſunder. In this 
manner, the tree will be able to feed them 
perfectly, and they will ripen in a degree 
of perfection which is never ſeen in thoſe 
that remain crowded upon the tree. One 
apricot, thus ripened, will be worth twen- 
ty in the common way; for where they 
crowd one another, none of them have 
their true flavour. N | 
In the courſe of the ſummer, the trees 
ſhould be often watered, and then the 
ground dug up at ſome diſtance from their 
ſtems; and the whole border muſt at all 
times be kept free from weeds, - 


CHAP. 
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DECK NY. 
Off. the Peach. 


bv 


, | 
4 HE peach is propagated as the 
apricot, but being ſomewhat tenderer 
there are a few particulars which muſt 
be regarded in its management. We have 
many kinds ; and as they ripen at different 
ſeaſons, a good garden, ſhould have them 
all, or at leaſt one of each of the beſt ' 
kinds. The whole would be too great a load 
upon the memory, for I know more than 
forty by diſtin names, and the nurſery- 
men know, or pretend to know, ſeveral 
others. The beſt early peach for a gentle- 
man's garden is the red nutmeg-peach. 
There is a white nutmeg that ripens ſome- 
what earlier, but it is not comparable to 
the red. This kind is ripe within the 
month of July ; and peaches need not. be 
expected fooner. The mignon ripens earl 
in Auguſt, and is a fine kind, for the ſe- 
cond : the early purple peach comes in to- 
ward the twentieth of Auguſt, and is a ca- 
pitally fine kind. The red magdalen ripens 
at the end of Auguſt, and is a very valuable 
kind. The nobleſt comes in at the ve 
beginning of September, and is another 
very fine one. Within the courſe cf the 
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fame month, come in alſo the Bellegarde, 
the admirable, the old Newington, the 
royal, and the Perſique; all very excellent 
kinds. The October peaches depend upon 
the ſeaſon ; but there ſhould always be 
ſome of theſe late kinds in a good garden, 
for when they do ripen they are very valua- 
ble, as coming in when no other can be had. 
The Catherine, the ſanguinelle, and pom- 
poune, are all fit for this late expectation. 
Ihere is a peculiar peach, the bourdine, 
which ſucceeds very well in a ſtandard as 
the apricot; and if it be in a warm place, 
and not carried up too high in the ſtem, 
will bear very well: this and the ſtandard 
apricot trees, require only the fame ma- 
nagement with orchard fruit- trees. The 
wal peaches muſt be treated with a great 
deal of care, for the quantity and excel- 
lence of their fruit will be in proportion. 
Theſe kinds of peaches, like the ſeveral a- 
ricots, are all varieties from one original 
ſtock or kind: they have been raiſed by 
planting the ſtones of fine peaches, for 
theſe trees vary from ſeed like flowers : as 
this is eaſy every one ſhould do it. The 
firſt ſtock may be from an honeſt nurſery- 
man, but it will be worth while to raiſe 
new kinds this way, afterwards. The peaches 
which ripen in the beginning of Auguſt 
ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe, and ſuch 
28 
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as haye a thin ſkin, a yellowiſh juicy fleſh, 
and a ſmall tone; ſticking to the fleſh, not 


parting from it. A few of the theſe, of the 
very choiceſt, ſhould hang on the tree till 


they drop off, and the ſtones of theſe 


ſhould be planted in à ſmall bed of the 


nurſery fix weeks afterwards. The young 


plants are to be managed with the ſame 
— as tender ſhrubs or plants of other 
kinds, and at to years growth are to be 
planted in the places deſigned ſor them, 
with the ſame rs and in the very ſame 
manner. as directed for the apricots. 
They are to ſtand in their new aces 


til they have born fruit; and after the ſe- 


cond year of fruiting, it will be Foot 
what is their value; the bad ones may then 
be pulled up 8 I the Hine ones propa- 
gated, by inoculating them on bog ye in 


che evihmbn manner. * Kia brig 


The beſt ſtocks for the early sd are 


che almônd, and for-the others the muſcle- 


plumb. Theſe ſtocks are to be raiſed from 
the ſtone, and trees planted at one year 
old, to prevent their ſending down great 
top roots; and after two years more growth 
in the nurſery, they will be fit for this pur- 
ſe. The method of doing n have 

aid down in its proper place. 
When the trees are to be besugkle o che 
places where they-are to TRUE, they muſt 
EO. Ad rs be 
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be taken up with care early i in autumn, the 
roots trimm'd, the trees carefully planted, 
and all the branches nailed ſlightly to the 
wall: they are to be defended during win- 
ter, by laying ſome turffs at their roots 
wrong fide upwards, and to be watered i in 
ſpring. 
| * the 2oth of March theſe trees 
muſt be unnailed, and cut off at about five 
eyes above the place of budding. Then 
when the ſhoots grow, they mult, be laid 
horizontally on the wall, and carefully 
nailed: all . we have directed at large, 
in treating of the apricot. The autumn 
following the trees muſt be pruned, and 
the ſhoots, left ſeven, eight, or nine inches 
1 aceording to the ſtrength. of the tree. 
ng next. 3 rub off all fore · right 
ſhoots, and train the others horizontally, 
nailing them in that direction tothe wall. 
In autumn prune them again as before, 
and thus e to the time of bear- 
— trees being thus brought to.a bear- 
ing condition, all that is required after- 

wards, is, by careful and judicious prun- 
ings, to keep them conſtantly! ſupplied 
with bearing wood. This is the ſhoots of 
the laſt year, or year before that, for 
older wood than this does not bear. There- 
fare every autumn the ſhoots * be 
en 
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taken off at their tops, ſo as to make them 
ſend out ſide- branches; and theſe muſt be 
laid regularly, and at equal diſtances over 
the wall; ſo as not to crowd one another, 
nor leave any 1 About the mid - 
dle of May trees ſhould he carefully 
looked 24 and all the buds Which would 
run into fore right ſhoots ſhould be rubbed 
off: then the ends of the ſhoots ſhould al- 
ſo be pinched off; and this being the 
bee ſeaſon, the efforts of nature will 
made to ſend out new ſhoots when 
they ate moſt wanted: ten days after the 
| fame ſhould be repeated, and all the new 
rg: muſt then be laid regularly to the 
wall. In October, when the leaves art 
fallen, the trees are to be regularly pruned 
and nailed in order to the 2 this 
muſt be done with a due regard to the 
two ſorts of buds. Some are thick and 
ſoft: theſe are the buds which will bloſſom 
the next ſpring : others are longer, and of 
a firmet texture; theſe are the rudiments of 
Future branches; in runing the: ſhoots, 
it muſt3be" done juſt ſo as to have one of 
theſe firm buds at the end, for that will 
draw the 8 to the end, other- 
wiſe tlie e is apt to periſh. The 
ſhoots are to be — to the ſame length 
* 5 e_ apricot, from fix to ten inches, 
g to the ſtrength of the tree. 
A a 2 With 
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With regard to the management of the 

fruit; the great article is to keep the trees 
3 in health, by digging up the 
borders once or twice in a ſeaſon with a 
three · pronged fork, and never ſowing any 
crop, or ſuffering any weed upon them. 
This feeding the roots with good nouriſh- 
ment will ſecure them from \ blights, 
for we fancy theſe are in the air; they 
are in reality generally in the tree. The 
bloſſoms may be defended as we have di- 
rected for the apricots; and the fruit muſt 
be thinned from time to time in the ſame 
manner: only in this, regard is to be had 
to the kind, for the ſmall peaches may be 
left ſome what cloſer than he large: The 
large late peaches ſhould never be ſuffered 
to ſtand nearer than at four inches clear 
diſtance from one anether ; the others at 
The eden is in all reſpects to be 
— as the peach; and the other ſtone- 
fruit in the ſame manner as theſe, only re- 
uiring leſs care as they are hardier in 

heir nature. I ſhall therefore give the 
management of the vine, a fruit peculiar 
in its nature, requiring a diſtinct manage- 
—_ a0 ork 11 een than 
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"CHAP. 1 
45 E of rhe Vine: 


FB are to Fonsi the vine in two 
lights, as a wall- tree fruit for eat- 


ing at 8 table, and as a vineyard-ſhrub 
for wine. The propagation is to be the 


ſame for both ſervices ; only the manage- 


ment afterwards is different. The ſoil muſt 


be poor and dry. Brickbats, or the chip- 


ings of free-ſtone, muſt be dug in among it 
for this purpoſe; and the place muſt be 


expoſed to the ſun. 


The vine is to be raiſed from cuttings: 


theſe muſt be taken from good ſhoots of 
the laſt year's growth. Cut them off with 
a knot of the wood of the year before; 
and let them be cut off at ſix inches len 
above that knot. Plant theſe at eight feet 
diſtance, under a ſouth- Wall, burying the 
cutting ſo deep, that the uppermoſt bud is 
juſt at the level of the ground. 

When they begin to grow, train up 
the main ſhoot ſtrait to the wall, nailing it 
as it grows in length, and rub off all others 
in the bud. | 

The latter end of March is the beſt time 
for Planting theſe cuttings; and they will 

A a 3 ſhoot 
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ſhoot up to a great length during ſummer 
in the dee of October they muſt be 

runed with a free hand, cut them off ſo 

ow as to leave only two eyes to each. 
The next ſpring. draw up ſome of the 
mould about the ſtems, covering them 
up nearly to the loweſt eye or bud. ab» 
they ſhoot, rub off all except thoſe 
which proceed from * two buds, n 
thoſe to the wall, and about the Go 
fifth of July, pinch off their ends, to 

their farther growth: then in October, 
when the 1 are fallen, prune theſe 
new. ſhoots, leaving two eyes or three on 
each, according to their ſtrength; and cut- 
ing away the reſt of the length. The next 
year rub off all ſhoots except thoſe from 
the buds juſt - named: nail the branches 
horizontally to the wall, to give room to 
the new ſhoots ; and thus proceed through 
that ſeaſon, only if any have fruit on them, 
let the branch run till the beginning of 
October, and then pinch off the end. 

In this manner the vine is brought with 
ſtrength to its time of bearing. Then 
prune conſtantly at theſe uſual ſeaſons, al- 
ways remembering that the vine bears only 
from the wood — the laſt year. At the 
© winter pruning the ſhoots muſt be. ſhorten- 
ed to four binds each: "About tho eighth of 
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- 


* 


e proper buds, and only one 
alt 


May rub WII all weak ſhoots, leaving only 


thoſe from 
from each of | 
About the twentieth of May the branches 
muſt be nailed to the wall : in the middle 
of June pinch off the end of the branches 
that have fruit on them ; and three weeks 
after pinch off the ends of thoſe which are 
to bear next year. Thus let them ſtand 
till the fruit is ripe; when that is gathered, 
prune the vines, and thus their manage- 
ment is compleated for every ſucceedin 
yearh; it is only a repetition of the labour : 
r ee | 
Standard- vines are to be raiſed juſt as the 
wall-kind. . They are to ſtand in rows in 
the open ground at the fame diſtance as 
thoſe by walls, and theſe rows ſhould be 
four yards and a half aſunder. They are to 


y as thoſe at the walls; only they muſt 


be. tied up to very ſtrong and firm ſtakes, 


as they have not that ſupport. 

As to the choice of the kinds of grapes, 
a great deal depends upon their time of ri- 
pening, for the late grapes never ripen here 
except in remarkably fine ſeaſans. The 


black ſweet water is an excellent kind, 


and comes to perfection in Auguſt; the 
royal muſcadine and liquor grape ripen 
3 C 


if more ſhould offer. 


be 1 and managed in all reſpects ex- 
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early in Se tember; the Frontignac grape 
ripens in the middle of September; and 
theſe, with the marillon and black cluſter, 
are the kinds moſt. f to be ed 
with U „ : | 


To this general! management of fruit 
trees, we {hall add a very fingular method 
of propagating them, which was firſt . 
oſed by Agricola, and, after a lon te Cree 
wh been lately revived, under t irec- 
tion of Dr. Hill, by a very excellent 
dener, Mr. Barnes of Eltham. We 
give his experiments in his own 25 
and add occaſionally thoſe confirmations of 
them, which have been obtained 925 the 
experience of the laſt year. ä 
The difficulty of propagating bc 
ſhrubs in the common way, and the ſmall 
increaſe that can be made from others by 
all the uſual methods, brought it into my 
thoughts, ſays Mr. Barnes, to try whether 
ſome expeditious manner could not be in- 
vented of raiſing a large number. 
Every nurſeryman will be glad to know 
this: for if he can, when he has got a 
new ſhrub, raiſe twenty or thirty inſtead of 
three or four, it will be a great increaſe 
for his profit: and in the ſame Way, a gen- 


tleman, when ſuch a thing falls into his 
hands, 


* 
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hands will be better pleaſed to ſupply all his 
friends at once, than a few at a time, and 
not oblige all under the compaſs of many 
years. I thought the thing might be 
done, and that made me reſolve not to' be 
diſheartened at one or two trials: and my 
honoured maſter has encouraged me by 
giving me opportunities to make the expe- 
riments, and looking upon their progreſs 
himſelf. | | 
It is about a year fince I began the 

trials; and between that time and this, I 
have made them various ways upon four- 
and-twenty forts of trees and ſhrubs of the 
fruit and flowering kinds; not truſting to 
one or two ſamples of each, but ufing ſe- 
veral dozen of every kind, and trying them 
in all the different conditions of culture, ac- 
cording to their nature, from the ſtove to 
the open air. By theſe means the experi- 
ments amounted to many hundreds; and as 
I kept a conſtant journal of them all, which 
I have here faithfully tranſmitted to the 

ublick, every one will ſee how far each 
method ſucceeded, and which deſerves the 
preference. 1 
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£ CHAP. xi. 
07 Propagation by the Bd. 


HE propagation of trees layers 

and cuttings, ſhews, that i by T piece 

of any kind be planted in the ground in 
ſuch manner that it takes root below, the 
upper part will ſoon furniſh all the reſt, 
and become a perfect tree. If roots can 
be thus obtained, the reſt follows in the 
courſe of nature. But this is not univerſal; 
for ſome. trees will not take root in either 
of theſe ways: and if they would, ſtill the 
PIE is but ſmall 9 can be obtained 
them, becauſe it is but a certain part 
the branches a tree can ſpare for that 


n examining the cuttings which have 
failed, I have always ſound that the miſ- 


chance happened by the rotting of that 


of the cutting which was expected to 
End forth the — oi for the danger is 
where it had been freſh cut, and has no 
bark to cover it. I thought it natural, that 
if a method were uſed to keep that part 
from decay, all thoſe cuttings would grow, 
* we ufually ſee fail: and communi- 
cating 
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catingmy thoughts toa gentleman of know- 
hs rg only confirmed my opinion 
by his own, but gave me a receipt for pre- 
ſerving the ends of cuttings from rotting: 
and. deſired me to it afterwards upon 
ſmaller, pieces than ſuch as are commonly 
uſed; and upon fingle buds. © * 

Every leaf upon the branch of a tree 
or ſhrub, has uſually a young bud in its 
boſom; and it is certain each of theſe buds 
has in it the rudiment of a tree of the 
fame kind: therefore it appeared ręaſon- 
able to think, that every branch might af- 
ford as many new plants as there were 
leaves upon it; provided it were cut into 
ſo many pieces, and this fame drefling 
could prevent the raw ends of each piece 
from decaying. 'The advantage of ſuch a 

Practice appeared very plainly, for it muſt 
$176. PAY, plants for one, and the thing 
ed ſo agreeable to reaſon, that I re- 
ſolved to try it. by ON ot 
Many mixtures of reſinous ſubſtances 
have been propoſed on this head, under the 
names of cements and vegetable mummies, 
by Agricola and others; but the very beſt 
upon careful and repeated experience, f 
haye found to be that juſt named: it is 
, EEE 
Melt together, in a large earthen pip- 


en, 


* 
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ken, two pound and a half of cgmmon 
pitch, and half a pound of turpentine. 
When they are melted, put in three quar- 
ters of an ounce of powder of ales ; ſtir 
them all together; and then ſet the matter 
on fire; when it has flamed a moment, 
cover it up cloſe, and it will go out: then 
melt it well, and fire it again in the ſame 
manner. This muſt be done three times: 
it muſt be in the open air, for it would 
fire a houſe; and there. muſt be a coyer for 

the pipkin ready. After it has burnt the 
laſt time, melt it again, and put in three 
ounces of yellow wax ſhred very thin, and 
fix drams of maſtich in powder. Let it all 
melt together till it is perfectly well mix- 
ed; then ſtrain it through a coarſe cloth 
into a pan, and ſet it by to cool. 

When this is to be uſed, a piece of it 
muſt be broke off, and ſet over a very gen- 
tle fire in a ſmall pipkin: it muſt ſtand 
till it is juſt ſoft enough to ſpread upon the 
part of the cutting where it is wanted, 
but it muſt not be very hot. It is the qua- 
lity of this dreſſing to keep out wet en- 
tirely. The part which is covered with it, 
will never decay while there is any principle 
of life in the reſt ; and this being ſecured, 
nature will do the buſineſs of growing: 
This I have found true in practice: and 
by 
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by repeated trials, in more kinds than one, 
1 re0s 'found T2340 could raiſe from any” 
piece of a branch, as many goc d plants as 
there were leaves * 

November the third, 17 57, I took off 
four dozen leaves of ha common Laurel, 
with the bud entire in the boſom of each 
leaf; and every thing being in . I. 
cut the wounded part 1 5 , wiped.it d ry, 
and covered it with ſome of the drefling. 
1 6 them 1 in four pretty large pots, 
one dozen i each. The mould in theſs 

por was made extremely fine; and 1 plant- 
d .thems by making very ſmall openings, 

Fg letting in the baſe of the leaf juſt ſo 
far that the top of the bud might not be 
wholly excluded from the benefit of the 
air. ade d the fine mould carefully a- 
bout each bud, and preſſed it eyery way 
cloſe, to keep the bud in its upright poſi- 
tion, and prevent the air from coming too 
eaſily. to The part hence the growth of 
fibres was to be expected. This was the 
management of the Fd in all the pots. 

One pot I ſet up to the rim in garden- 
mould under a warm, ſouth-wall ; another 
I et in the ſame manner, but without that 
ſhelter the third I ſet i in the green-houſe, 
and the fourth in the ſtove. The intent of 

theſe different places, v was to ſee what 
ane e e effect 


* 
* 
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. La ch tion would take in the 
ß wang naturally inclging alt 
ing 2 25 ſooner. 
k ry ore of mem the fate care 
and a ces that it Was natural AO allow 
th young Plants, and ng other. Th & had 
17 8 in the common courſe, and thoſe 
the Open air were Melteted b 2 
raw itn the ſeverity of the winter. 
1 examined them Janlary the fe og 
Every bud; in the þbt which was in the 
ſtove had. Formed a 1 plant two inches 
high, 'ah4 with ſufficient roots. = ts 
Thoſs it the open air were alive, put 
dad 1 7 ſtnall 17 I examined 
theſt laſt again Ap ril 2th, and almoſt 
al of. ther Had A s, and had 
| got\g60d root, and were fo a fair growihg 
Se | 
Thbeſe p Hints re re ati alt; the comittion 
fates POTEN & afe 10 be rembved 
into à nurſety-bed "4 ſeven inches high; 
and they will thus make, by a ” quick 
owth, ſo many hahdſome ſhrübs. 
"Thus F. found "that as man plants ble ht 
e obtained as there wete buds upon 1 
ranch. Thie experiment may be uſed 
hardy trees: of more. value ; and the be- 


nefit of it is very plain 
. Marth 5, 5 1757s 1 took ibn 


2 
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: a" white poplar, on. which were A great 
many buds. I cut this into as many 
pieces as there were buds upon it, cutting 
the branch pany at equal diſtances be- 
_ tween every two buds. I thus had a great 
many pieces of it, cach about an inch in 
length, with the two ends raw, and with 
a bud nearly in the middle between them. 
I ſpoothed the wounded ends of theſe, and 
having ſome of the drefling ready melted, I 
' wiped. them very dry, and ſpread it all o- 
ver the cut part of each extremity, leaving 
the reſt of the piece, which was covered 
with the bark, naked. I planted them in 
pots in the ſame manner as the buds of 
April 29, I examined theſe, and found 
they had produced ſo many excellent and 
healthy plants; every plant was upright, 
ſtrait, well looked, and three or Pur 
inches high; and they had all very good 
roots. Theſe experiments have been re- 
peated near London with perfect ſucceſs. 
It is  ealy to ſee. how this experiment 
may be extended; and perhaps there are 
very few hardy ſhrubs Which will not ſuc- 
ceed happily by ir, The laws of vegets- 
tion — 3 * ſame, whether the plant come 
from an Engliſh ditch-ſide, or the edge of 
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of theſe countries, or the mountains of the 
other: nor is there any reaſon to fuppoſe 
* thoſe from warmer elimates will refuſe 
this courſe, of propagation in 'the "ſtoves 
wherein we keep them 
If this prove true upon INKS. 
which I have happily found in ſome late 
inſtances, ' here is a method of increaſe 
which may be extended to all trees and 
ſhrubs that have buds; and we ſhall» be 
able to raiſe much greater numbers, and 
with much more eaſe, than by any way 
that is yet known. It became me to t 
the experiment itſelf upon the eaſieſt ſub- 
jects, and ſuch as were molt likely to ſhew 
its ſucceſs: for the enquiry was, whether this 
could be brought about in nature. Others 
may aſſiſt in the extending the experiments 
to more kinds: tis certain the principles of 
vegetation allow of it. 
At the fame time that I prepared theſe 
buds of 'the poplar juſt named, with the 
1 | 7% Þ> 82 * 
parts of the entire branch, I took off ſome 
others with only fo much of the wood as 
was ſufficient to keep them entire; not 
cutting the branch through, but only tak - 
ing the buds from the fide of it with'a ſmall 
piece of the bark and wood. I ſmooth- 
ed theſe parts, wiped them dry, covered 
them with the drelting; and planted them 
eee 22 AO PS ER OTTER. fn 
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in pots, in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame care as the others. They had all the 
ſame advantages, but the ſucceſs was not 
equal. Some of them made very good 
plants, but others failed: nor were the 
plants produced from thoſe which ſuc- 
ceeded, nearly ſo fine as thoſe from the 
others. + inner] $3, 

From this obſervation, I lay it down as 
a rule, ſo far as theſe experiments can ſu 
port a general maxim, that when buds are 
to be planted, it is beſt to allow them the 
whole thickneſs of the branch, however 
| ſmall the piece may be. EB * 

I laid theſe pieces horizontally, with 
the bud uppermoſt ; and the ſucceſs was 
' as I have mentioned: it may be worth 
trying what would be the effect with the 
pieces planted perpendicular or obliquely, 
to give the bud a different direction fr 
what it had in my pieces. T 

March 10, 1757, I took off ſome heal- 
thy branches of the common willow and 
the white willow : part of theſe I cut in- 
to lengths as the poplar, with one bud in 
the center of each piece; and from the o- 
ther part I cut out the buds with a piece 
of the wood to each. I wiped the wound- 
ed parts of both dry, covered them with 
the dreſſing, and planted them in the ſame 
manner as the poplar in all reſpe&ts. 

| | B b The 
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The intent of this was to confirm the. 
former experiment by other inſtances; and 


as the whole point was to try whether this 
power was or was not in nature, I in 
choſe ſubjects the moſt likely to proceed. 
This experiment anſwered exactly as the 
former: all the buds which had pieces of 
the entire branches grew, and moſt of the 


others. It appeared plainly, that this power 


of producing trees and ſhrubs from ſhort 
pieces of their branches, in each of which 


there is a bud, is not repugnant to nature, 


nor limited to one kind: and this ſhewed 
farther, that the obſervation made in the 
other inſtance reſpecting the manner of the 
operation is true, namely, that the way to 
ſucceed beſt, is not to cut the buds out of 
the branches, but to cut through the 
branches, and allow each an entire piece, 
though it be ever ſo ſnort. | 
Theſe were the experiments I made in 
the laſt autumn, and the preſent ſpring, in 
the propagation of trees by buds ; and I 
invite and requeſt all gardeners to join with 
me in proſecuting theſe trials upon ſcarce 
and otherwiſe valuable kinds. 39 
Altho' this practice be new, it is found- 


ed in the moſt plain manner on reaſon and 


the nature of things. There is no more 
wonder that a bud ſhould produce an en- 


tire plant, than that a feed ſhould grow. 


Each 
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Each of theſe contains the rudiment of an 
entire plant of .its kind, and there requires 
only a proper care in the culture to ſet it 
to growing. We do not wonder hat the 
little lumps upon the ſtalks of the Denta- 
ria, the White Saxefrage, or the Scarlet 
Lilly, ſhould grow when put into the 
ground ; and there is the fame reafon that 
theſe buds ſhould, for they contain, in the 
very fame manner, the originals of future 
perfect plants. | 

We do not enough regard the unifor- 
mity of nature; and. it is thence our von- 
der riſes. But there is yet another inſtance 
in the courſe of the gardener's profeſſion, 
which agrees more exactly with the 
growth of the bud, than either the ſeed, 
or the little lump upon the ſtalk; this is 
the common claſs of bulbous roots. In all 
theſe what is called the bulb, is not a root, 
but a rudiment of a plant ſurrounded with 
a great many coats, or a thick ſubſtance, 
by way of defence from the injuries of 
the air. The roots of the plant are thoſe 
fibres which grow from its baſe. The 
bulb is formed every year, and a new one 
always ſucceeds that which had furniſhed 
the ſtalk and flower of the preceding ſea- 
ſon. A bulb is an, embryo plant, covered 
with films, and fleſhy matter, formed un- 
der ground upon the baſe of the root of a 

| B b 2 plant 
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plant; a bud is an embryo ſhrub. or tree, 


covered with films, and ſcales in the ſame 


manner, and ſormed in the free air upon 
the branches of the ſhrub. They are the 


very ſame in their nature and conſtruction, 


and in the end they are to ſerve, We ſee 
the bulb ſhoot up a perfect plant without 
ſurprize, why then ſhould we wonder that 
the bud will have the ſame ſucceſs ? Cuſ- 
tom has made the one familiar to us ; the 


other at preſent is new and ſcarce : there is 
no ather difference. 


Nothing could appear fo ſtrange as the 
producing plants from 7575 when Lau- 
remberg firſt propoſed it to the world; yet 
what is now more familiar? The growth 
of cuttings is of the ſame nature with this 


which is here propoſed ; and there is rea- 


ſon to believe, that the propagation by ſin- 
le buds will ſoon be as common : and pro- 


| bably with proper care it will ſucceed as 


well in all other trees and ſhrubs which 
have buds of a proper kind, as in thoſe 


here inſtanced, Many trees and ſhrubs are 


deſtitute of buds entirely ; indeed thoſe 


from the hotter countries almoſt without 
exception; and in others there are ſome 
' buds which are deſtined to the production 
of ſome one part of the tree alone, not of 


the whole : therefore they will not anſwer 
the purpoſe. The Alaternus and the Ole- 
| ander, 


* 
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ander, the common Syringa, and the Ta- 
' mariſk, the Savin and the Senſitive Plant, 


are inſtances, among many others, of trees 


and ſhrubs which have no buds at all, and 
therefore do not come within this courſe 
of propagation. The Alder has buds for 
leaves, which contain no rudiments of 
flowers, and therefore perfect plants eould 
not be produced from them. In the Pop- 
lar there are diſtinct buds ſor the flowers, 
and others for the leaves; therefore, if the 
flower buds were taken, no ſucceſs could 
be expected. The Hazel has its buds, con- 
taining leaves and fenale flowers; the 
Pine and Fir male flowers and leaves toge- 
ther: how theſe buds would ſucceed, is a 
ſubje& of great curioſity, and is worthy 
trial: but in general, the bud of a tree con- 
tains the rudiment of the perfect tree, and 
therefore a perfect tree may be produced 
from it. | l 
This is the uſual condition of buds; and 
therefore, in the generality of kinds, trees 
may be produced by this practice with 


_ 


great caſe, and in great abundance. There 


is alſo, as I think, another very conſidera- 
ble advantage from this method, though 
the limited number of experiments I have 
named, does not . permit me. to affirm it 
with” all the certainty of the other facts. 
This is, that the trees produced from 
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buds, will naturally be handſomer and 
more vigorous than thoſe raiſed any other 


way, except from ſeeds: for in layers 


there is a great interruption of the courſe 
of the juices; and in cuttings it is uncer- 
tain whence the principal of growth will 
begin to act, ſo that nature is diſturbed in 


her progreſs, and the juices receive a check 


in their current either of thoſe ways; the 
effect of Which in nature, we ſee plainly 
in the growth of the Pine-apple, and 


many ſuch inſtances: whereas, when the 


bud is planted, the ſucceeding tree riſes 
ſtrait from its natural place, and there is 
no turn given to the juices, nor any check 
in the growing. From the time the ru- 
diment begins to grow, it continues grow- 
ing; and while it lies in the bud, it is as 
much at reſt as the plant in the ſeed, till 
nature ſets it to ſhooting. Art does the 
ſame in this proceſs, and the effect is no 
Way different; the tree grows juſt as the 
ſhoot would have 8 on the branch. 


So many buds as there are on a tree, fo 


many perfect trees of the ſame kind may 


be produced, if the Gardener takes care 
of 2 for each is a young tree, and no 
+ ppt a forms 

At a certain diſtance from the root, the 
rudiments of leaves, inſtead of forming ſe- 


parate leaves, like thoſe below, coaleſce in 


their 
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their origin, and form a cup; and at the 
fame time, and by the ſame power, what- 
ſoever it is (for it is hidden from us in 
itſelf, though viſible in the effects) the rind 
and pith of the ftalk, inſtead of continu- 
ing the growth in that form for the farther 
increaſe of the branch, break out into 

broad thin coloured parts and thready ſub- 
ſtances, and the reſt of the parts of fructi- 
fication: a flower is formed, and ſeeds fol- 
low; that is, the plant ceaſes to grow in 
heighth and length of branches, for nature 
has given in that reſpect a certain law to 
all; and where its parts ceaſe to extend 
themſelves in length, they terminate in the i 
rudiment of a new plant, called a ſeed. 1 
This is the courſe of natural vegetation. 4 
Now art taking its place, produces from M 
the ground that ſhoot, by planting the 
bud, which in the common courſe of 
things. would have been ſent from the 
ends of the branches. It would then have 
produced flowers and ſeeds when it had 
grown to a very ſmall length in this ſtate, 
becauſe the heighth of the ſtem, and the 
length of the branch whereon it grew, 
would have placed it at a due diſtance 
from the root : but when it is removed 
from this ſituation, and raiſed by planting 
the bud immediately in the ground, in- 
ſtead of. forming only a ſhort branch, it 
b 4 produces 
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produces an entire tree, becauſe the rudi- 
ments of leaves will never coaleſce into a 
cup, nor will the rind and pith form 
flowers and ſeed-veſſels until the allotted 
diſtance from the root is once obtained. 
Linnæus, who adopts from Loeffling this 
doœctrine of the ſtate of buds, ſays, he will 
give a great addition to the ſcience, who 
ſhall ſay what it is that influences the ex- 
tremities of the plant to burſt out into 
flowers, and to form ſeeds. If I may offer 
my humble opinion, it is this: Nature 
has allotted to every plant, as to every a- 
nimal, a certain growth or ſtature wv Far 
it ſhould not exceed; and the cauſe of dif- 
ference in that ſtature in various plants ſhe 
placed in their roots. 
Every root, I imagine, has ſo much 
power as is neceſſary to carry up a plant 
to a certain height: then it ceaſes, and 
therefore there ends the immediate growth 
of the plant. When the branch can extend 
no farther, its parts all terminate; not ab- 
rutly, for that is not the courſe of nature 
in any thing, but each part, according to 
its kind, terminates in ſome one of the 
organs of the flower, and the reſult of all 
is a ſeed; which being put into the 
ound, will again grow and extend itſelf, 
Shiny it gets a new root. 
The plant can grow no higher, becauſe 
| its 
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its root can furniſh no more force for the 
aſcent of ſap; but the termination of the 
parts is by a ſeed, that is, a rudiment, 
which muſt be put into the ground, and 
will then get new root, and therefore grow 

again. 250 8 
_ and the practices of the gardener, 
may interrupt and diſturb nature in theſe 
operations, and produce vegetable monſ- 
ters; but this appears to be her regular 
courſe: and thus it is that a bud, which 
if it had opened on the tree, would have 
produced only a ſhort flowering branch, 
will, like the ſeed when planted in the 
ground, grow to the height of the origi- 
nal tree: for the power of the root it 
gives, is ſufficient for that purpoſe. | 
A root is required for this, becauſe only 
the power of that organ can extend and 
increaſe the parts; but nothing more is 
wanting; for roots, like the polypes and 
certain worms, have power even when cut 
to pieces to reproduce the ſeveral parts. 
From theſe conſiderations may be un- 
derſtood all that appears wonderful in the 
production of plants from the bud, and 
conſequently from their other parts: and 
we ſhall ſee that what appears to be pro- 
duction or propagation, from the parts in 
2 is the ſame thing under another 
orm: and that the raiſing plants by cut- 
| tings, 
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tings, is another way of operating by the 
bud, though not ſo regularly. If this be 
proved, it is certain that the taking a bud 
Ref will de preferable to the ſetting it load- 
ed with a part of a branch. The rudiment 
of a root will ſtrike more readily, when the 
bud wherein it is contained is placed imme- 
diately in the ground; and the courſe of the 
ſap will be plainer, ſhorter, and eaſier, than 
when it is to run through a long though 
uſeleſs branch. This is in ſome degree re- 
ducing the gardener's art to its principles ; 
and we fhall always ſucceed the better, the 
more perfectly theſe are underſtood, 

If it be true, according to theſe remarks, 
that a bud is nearly of the nature of a ſeed, 
there can be no doubt of its ſucceeding the 
better, the nearer we bring its management 
to the feed-culture. Indeed there is in na- 
ture ſomething like an inſtance of it in the 
plant biffort, This produces bulbs upon the 
ſtalk; which are a kind of buds; and theſe 
uſually fall off, and take root: but ſome- 
times they will ſhoot upon the ſtalk. In the 
firſt caſe they produce perfect plants of the 
fame kind, but in the latter always poor, 
irregular, and imperfe& one. 
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HAP. XN. 


* 


Of the Dreſſing of Cuttings with this 
9 ' Cement. 2 CAA * 


'FAVING ſeen the good effect of this 


dreſſing upon the wounded part of 

theſe pieces of branches, that it certainly 
revented their rotting in the ground, and 
by that means gave nature time to operate 


in the upper part of the branch; I refolved 


to try its effect upon ſome cutting of thoſe 
tender exoticks, which are found commonly 
to fail. It appeared to me, that the only 
cauſe of this, was the rotting of the lower 
part of the cutting; and-conſequently, that 
if this dreſſing could prevent that, it would 
ſecure the growth of the ſnoot. 

Mr. Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, 
ſays, * ſome have aſſerted the coffee- tree 
« would grow from cuttings ; but that in 
« all the different trials he had made, he 
« never could obtain one plant that way. 
No body will doubt this author's experi- 
ence, or that he knew how to manage his 
cuttings perfectly well: for this reaſon T 
fixed upon the coffee-tree for the kind I 
ſhould firſt try in my new way. 
November the third, 1757, I took off 

ſome 
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ſome cuttings of the coffee-tree in the uſual 
way; I wiped the wounded part very dry, 
and dreſſed it with ſome of the cement juſt 
melted ſo as to run. I planted theſe cut- 
tings in pots in the common way, and ſet 
the pots up to the rim in the bark-bed | in 
the ſtove. 

As this was a point of importance, as well 
as curioſity, I did not think it juſt to riſk 
the whole upon one trial; therefore, 

November the 28th, 1 took off ſome 
more cuttings. from a. coffee-tree, dreſſed 
them with the ſame care, and planted them 
in the ſame manner in pots, plunging them 
into the bark-bed in the ſtove. 

April 20, I examined theſe cuttings, and 
found they were in a very Deal condi- 
* | 

y 16, I again. examined ho. and 
wh kad ſhot fix inches in eighth, and had 
got very good roots. 
On the 12th of December 1 took off 
ſome mi of the coffee- tree, wiped the 
wounded part, and dreſſed them with ce- 
ment. I planted theſe in the ſame manner 
as the cuttings, and gave them the ſame 
care; thex ſucceeded as well, but not at all 
better than the cuttings. They all turaithed 
very good and healthy plants. 

From theſe experiments it appears, that 
thoſe tender and precious ſhrubs and trees, 
2 which 
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which will not grow in the common way 
from cuttings, may be brought to ſucceed in 
tis manner: and this is a very conſiderable 
uſe of the drefling here deſcribed. It is a 
nice and difficult aucle to hit the right in- 
gredients and juſt proportions: many have 
# led in various operations, who uſed ſuch 
mixtures as were ill made up; but ours will 
certainly anſwer this and the former pur- 
e as well as many others, to be named 
hereafter. 

That this effect of the dreſſing upon the 
cuttings of tender plants, might be confirm- 
ed or refuted by more inſtances, 

April 17, I took off ſome cuttings of 
the orange and lemon trees in the common 
method uſed in cutting: I wiped the raw 
ends very dry, and drefled them with the 
cement, I planted theſe in pots, and plung- 
ed them in the bark-bed in the ſtove. 

May 28, I examined them, and found 
they had began to ſhoot. 

1 * 20, they had ſhot three or four 
inches, and got very good roots. 

April 6, to coofiru this practice by an- 
other inſtance, I took off tome cuttings of 
the Double Oleander: I wiped the wound- 
ed parts, covered them carefully with the 
dreſſing, planted them in pots, and plunged 
them in the bark- bed in the ſtove. 

_ May 29, I examined theſe ; they had all 

| done 
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done very well; every cutting had ſhot 
fix inches, and they had all got very good 
roots. 8 | 

April 12; 1958, I took off ſome cuttings 
of the coffee-tree, wiped the raw part dry, 
and covered it carefully with the dreſſing; I 
then planted them in pots, and plunged them 
in the bark-bed in the ſtove. 

May zo, I examined the pots; I found 
every one of the cuttings had formed a 
good and thriving plant: they had ſhot fix 
inches in length, and had got good roots. 

Theſe experiments ſhew, that the dreſ- 
fing agrees equally well with the generality 
of plants, preſerving the lower part from de- 
cay, and by that means giving nature an un- 
interrupted courſe for the nouriſhment of 
the ſhoot above, and time to ſend out roots 
from the part below in the ſame manner; 
for when nouriſhment is * and the 
vegetative principle is unimpaired, the ſhoot- 
— of * the part below the ſur- 
face, is as natural as the ſending out of 
branches from above. Ws 

It is plain this uſe of the dreſſing may be 
of great benefit, fince it will cauſe many 
Plants to ſucceed by cuttings, which would 
not otherwiſe do that way at all; and will 
make others ſucceed. freely and generally, 
which without this aſſiſtance would anſwer 
but feldom, and at the beſt but poorly. The 
preventing 
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preventing the decay of the bottom of the 
cutting, is the great article; for when that 
rots, it deſtroys the whole. The decay of- 
this is like a mortification in animal bodies; 
as ſoon as it has ſeized the part, it ſpreads 
and infects, and deſtroys all. ies © Wo 

This decay in cuttings, is occaſioned. by 
the moiſture of the ground which affects the 
raw parts; but if that be guarded from the 
miſchief, nature does all the reſt. The 
Gardener. need only prevent the decay. of 
the cutting, the growth will follow without 
„ 3 550, | | 
But though the effect of the dreſſing for 

this purpoſe is general, it is not univerſal: 
though it will anſwer with moſt plants, it 
will not do with all. This I have found by 
the like experiments, and it becomes me to 
acknowledge it: phyſicians have done the 
world as much ſervice by giving accounts 
of diſeaſes wherein remedies failed, as of 
thoſe in which they ſucceeded; and I 
would not ſerve this cauſe, even by ſilence, 
where it failed. | 

April 19, I tried it on the ſenſitive plant, 
I took. off. ſome cuttings with great. caution, 
being ſenfible how difficult it would be to 


make them ſucceed: the pots were ready 


with excellent mould, and the dreſſing on 
the fire: I wiped the raw ends dry, co- 
vered them carefully with the cement, and 

planting 
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planting them with all poſſible care, un | 
ed the pots into the bark-bed 1 in the ſtove. 
They all died. | 
Willing to make lader trial, chat 1 
might be ſure wherein this method failed, 
as well as where it ſucceeded, on the 28th of 
May I dreſſed another parcel of cuttings of 
the Tenfitive plant in the ſame manner, uſing, 
if poffible, more caution than at firſt, that 
they * have every poſſible advantage. 
July 29, I examined the pots, and theſe 
were al o all entirely dead. | 
In experiments on raiſing the ſenſitive 
plant by cuttings, therefore this method fails ; 
but it is the only plant on which I have 
hitherto found it ine ffectull. 
It is plain therefore, that the uſe of this 
method will be extremely beneficial, not 
only for the raiſing plants from buds, but 
alſo from cuttings. That ſtrange writer 
Agricola, who firſt propoſed this kind of 
propagation, has diſgraced his work by 
many falſhoods ; and for that reaſon, what 
was true and uſeful in it, was long neglect- 
ed; neither had he the ſecret of a good ce- 
ment, nor the great advantages of ſtoves: ſo, 
that while, on the one hand, he has ventured 
to aſſert much more than! is true, on the other 
he had not opportunities of Enowing all that 
could be done by it. He 

That 
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That author has aſſerted that trees may be 
produced from leaves. He ſays, the tender 
part between the ribs decays, and the fibres 
grow up into branches: he has even given 
relations, and figures of orange and lemon 
| trees, and many others, which he fays he 
raiſed in this manner Though there was 
little probability of truth in theſe accounts, 
yet being upon the ſubject, I reſolved to give 
this alſo a fair trial, uſing on ſome leaves of 
each kind the cement he directs, and on o- 


thers my own. The reſult will be found! in 
the following chapter. 


CHAP XIII. 
. Experiments on Leaves. 


TOVEMBER ; 3, 1757, I picked four 
dozen healthy leaves of the common 
laurel: I took them carefully from the tree 
with no buds joining to them: I ſmoothed 
the end when they were. pulled off with a 
ſharp knife, wiped i it dry, covered it with 
the dreſſing; and thus preparing them all, 

I planted them in four middle- ſized garden- 
pots, one dozen in each. Two of theſe were 
expoſed to the air, the one under a ſouth 
wall, the other without that ſhelter, and 
both ſet up to the rim in mould; a third I 
ſet in the green houſe, and the fourth pot I 
Cc plunged 
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plunged in the bark-bed in the ſtove. This 
laſt place was choſen to promote the ſhoot- 


ing of the fibres, nothing having ſo great 
power for that purpoſe. | 8 


That the determination of this point might 
not reſt upon one ſet of experiments made at 


only one ſeaſon, April 12, 1758, 1 took off 
two dozen more leaves of laurel with the 
ſame precaution : I dreſſed them in the 
ſame manner, and planted them in a ſhady 
border. 8 8 

May 29, 1758, I took off a third parcel 
of laurel leaves, and dreſſing them as the 
others, planted them alſo in a ſhady bor- 


der. : 


At the ſame time I examined thoſe of the 


November planting, and found them all 
dead in all ſituations. | 
April 19; I took off ſome healthy leaves 
of orange and lemon trees; cut the raw ends 
| ſmooth, wiped them dry, covered them 
with the cement, and planted them with all 
offible care in pots of good mould, and 
- plunged them in the bark-bed in the ſtove. 
From time to time I gave theſe all poſſible 
advantages for promoting their growth. 
May 29, I examined them; they were 
all dead, without any attempt to ſhoot out 


fibres. 


May zo, I ſelected another parcel, pre- 
pared and planted them with the ſame care, 
| "+ "we 
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and gave them all the poſſible advantages : 
for growth. 

July 29, I examined them, and found 
them all dead ; no one having made any at- 
tempt to ſhoot out any fibres. 

That this might not reſt upon one ſpecies 
in the ſtove, I determined to try allo the 
coffec tree. 

April 27, I took off ſome very fine and 
freſh leaves from a healthy coffee tree, 
ſmoothed the raw ends, covered them with 
cement, and planted them in pots. I ſet 
theſe in the bark-bed in the ſtove, gave 
them all the ſame advantages with the others, 
and on ſearching them, May 39, I found 
them all dead. 

During the courſe of this experiment, on 
the 16th of May I took off another parcel 
of the coffee- leaves, dre ſſed them with the 
ſame care, and planted them in the ſame 
manner... | 

June 27, I examined them, and found 
them all dead. 

All the time the laurel leaves of the ſeveral 
ſpring-plantations remained in the ground; 
and I beſtowed on them the common care, 
being determined to omit nothing chat 
might give fair play to the experiment; nor 
Yo take up any leaf till it ſhould be Tay 

ead, | 

Auguſt 26, 1758, I examined carefully 

e 2 thoſe 


— ' — 
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| thoſe leaves which had . been planted in 
April, May, and June, removing the mould 
2 little. from them. It is certain ſome of 


them have ſhot a few fibres from the lower 
part of the footſtalk. What will be the 
reſult, is impoſſible to ſay ; the. proſpect of 
ſucceſs is very little, but the queſtion is not 
fully decided. 


CHAP, XIV. 


Of. Propagation of Tmees by Parts of the 
£3 BY Roots. | 


T* ROM the ſucceſs of the method of 
propagation by ſmall pieces of the 
branches of trees, it is natural to conceive 
that ſmaller or larger pieces of the roots will 
anſwer the purpoſe; and the ſame author 
who has treated of the laſt experiment, mix- 
ing truth with falſhood, has named alſo this. 
| Reaſon is very fairly on the ſide of the 


experiment. We ſee that roots, wherever 
they reach the ſurface of the ground, ſhoot 


up into young trees; and we find, by mani- 
fold experience and obſervation, that the 


- difference between roots and branches, is 


little more in nature, than that the one are 
buried under ground, the other kept above 
it. This new method of propagation de- 
pends upon one principle, namely, that the 
4 la * rudiments 
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- rudiments of new plants are lodged in all 
parts of the old, and are ready to grow from 
them to perfection, whenever they have 
proper advantages. Therefore it ſhould ap- 
ar to reaſon, that if a piece of a root can 
be kept from decaying in the earth, it will 
oduce one or more new plants. This I 
propoſed to try by the following experiment. 
November 3, 1757, I raiſed carefully by 
opening the ground, a large horizontal root 
of the Willow-leaved Buckthorn.' I trim- 
med off all the fide ſhoots; and cutting the 
two ends ſmooth, wiped them perfectly dry, 
and covered them with the dreſſing all over 
the raw parts; not only the two ends, but 
the ſeveral places alſo from whence I had 
cut the fide ſhoots and large fibres. I open- 
ed a trench in a bed in the nurſery oh 
enough to receive the whole piece, and laid 
it in horizontally, and covered it an inch 
deep with mould, not raifing a ridge over it, 
but keeping the place on a level with the reſt 
of the bed. | wy 
April 12, I examined this ground, and 
founda great many ſhoots riſing up at different 
diſtances from the whole length of the root. 
April 30, many of the thoots* have got 
fix inches high, and all appear very vigorous. 
May 20, ſeveral of the ſhoots are a foot 
long, and promiſe to make very ftrong and 


fine plants, 


S June 
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June 27, I took up the entire root, and 
cut it int as many pieces as there were good 
ſhoots: thus every young plant bad a piece 
of the large root for its baſe, and a multi- 
tude of ſmall fibres newly ſhot. 

I wiped the two raw ends of every piece; 
covered them carefully with the drefling, 
and juſt trimmed the extremities of the new 
fibres. 

I planted them in a ſhady border in the 
nurſery, and occaſionally watered them. I 
have ſo many fine plants. Theſe ſeemed in 
danger at the firſt removal, and I believe it 
would be better hereafter, when plonts are 
thus raiſed, to let them ſtand till the next 
ſpring before they are moved. = 
| To try whether the roots of trees would 
not produce new ſhoots as well when cut to 
pieces, as in the entire length, 

November 3, the fame day with the firſt 
experiment, I took up another root of the 
ſame ſhrub, and cut it into pieces of two or 
three inches in length; I ſmoothed the raw 
ends of each piece, took off the ſide ſhoots, 
and covered the two raw ends, and all the 
ſmall wounds. made by taking off the fibres, 
with the dreſfing. I planted them, at the 
ſame time, with the entire root in the nur- 
ſery, and gave them the ſame care. The 
ſucceſs was the ſame, 

June the 28th, they had al ſhot up one 


or 
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or more new plants.. I took them up, took 
cf all but the beſt ſhoot, and planted them 
in the nurſery, where they are now grow- 
ing That this experiment might not reſt 
upon one trial, or ſeem appropriated only to 
one plant; on the ſame day, November 3, 
1757, I took up two roots of a Virginian 
acacia, Which was in good health, and could 
ſpare them without dinger. One of thele I 
dreſſed entire, the other I cut into pieces of 
two or three inches long; and covering all 
the wounds with the cement, I planted them. 
in the ſame manner as the others, in an open 

art of the nurſery, laying them lengthwiſe 
in a ſhallow trench, and arp them an. 
inch with mould. 

In trdity weather I threw a little ane 
haulm over the ground. 

April 24 1 examined the dub and 
found young plants riſing from almoſt all the 
ſmall pieces of the root, and a _=_ many 
from the entire one. 

May 20, I had from theſe roots a great 
many fine plants of a foot or more in height. 

Jane 27, I took up the large root, and 
cut it into as many pieces as there were good 
plants: I wiped theſe dry at the ends, and 
covering them with cement, planted them 
out in the nurſery. They ſucceed very well; 
but TOE care at firſt, . It wall be belt to 

brit $2304 | let 
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let theſe plants all ſtand till the next Jpriog 


before they are removed. 
To try whether the root monks ed 


beſt naked, or with the fibres about it, the 


ſame day, November 3, 1757, I planted * 


root of the Sallow thorn, and another of the 
Virginian acacia with their fibres. Theſe 


are no hindrance, and they appear to me to 
be an advantage. The great point is ſecur- 
ing the root from decaying at the two 
wounded ends; for if that be — per- 
fectly, nature will do all the reſt, + 
The preſſing down the mould aboar the 
root when firſt planted, is a very neceſſary 
caution; and in the courſe of the experiment, 
the place muſt be kept moiſt with due water- 


ings. According to the more or leſs hardy 


nature of the ſhrub, the root will require 
more or leſs - ſhelter: and defence in winter; 
and with this management there 1 is no doubt 
of perfect ſucceſs. 

At the ſame time that I mad theſe ex- 
periments on the roots of European and 


American ornamental ſhrubs, I was deter- 
| mined to try it alſo on fruit- trees. 


November 3, 1757, I took up two long 
pieces of the ſpreading roots of an apple-tree, 
beginning at ſome diſtance from the ſtem; 
and opening the ground all along, that I 


might get up the extreme part of the roots, 
with their ſmall diviſions. One of theſe 1 


cut 
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cut into lengths, and. the other I left entire, 
not cutting off the fide ſhoots or fibres from 
either. I ſmoothed the wounded ends with a 

ſharp knife, and covered them perfectly with 
the dreſſing or cement juſt made warm. 

I opened a trench in a bed of the nurſery, 
and laid them in, covering them an inch 

over the upper part, with mould preſſed 
well down in every part about them. ILal- 
lowed theſe the ſame care as in the former 
inſtances, and they ſucceeded as well. 

April 7, 1758, I examined the EY 
ſeveral young, plants appeared both n the 
entire roots and the pieces. 10 
May 20, 1758, many of the new plana 
had ſhot a foot high, and were _ _ 
rous and promiſing. 

July 27, I took up the entire root, cut ĩt 
into as many pieces as there were good 
plants; and wiping their raw ends dry, co- 
vered them with cement, and PE them 
dodurt in the nurſery. 

They prove very good plants. 

The pieces of the root planted at the ſame 
time ſucceeded alſo very well; and having 
been tranſplanted into the nurſery, are now 
good plants, 

At the ſame time 8 . 1757 1 
took up two handſome pieces of the root of 
a pear-tree, and managed them in the ſame 
manner exactly, as thoſe of the apple- tree 

, , in 


v 
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in the former inſtance. They were planted 
in the ſame manner, and had the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. That which had been laid in the 
ground entire, I cut in July into as many 
pieces as there were good plants upon it, and 

the others I trimmed of all ſhoots but one to 


each. The wounded parts I wiped dry, and 


covered with cement, and planting them in 
the nurſery with the common care, ee are 


all now thriving plants. 


That this experiment, which may bo uſe- 


ful to Nurſerymen, and all who deſire to 


raiſe a great number of plants, might not 
reſt upon ſo few kinds, I extended it at the 
ſame time to ſeveral other trees and ſhrubs. 

November 4, 1757, I cut off ſome roots 


of the elm, the oak, the cherry, the-plumb- 


tree, the common white-thorn, and the 


nus: ſome of theſe I planted in the 
whole lengths, and others in each kind 1 


cut into ſhort pieces, covering with cement 
the wounded parts, and planting them in the 


ſame manner as thoſe before mentioned, and 
the ſucceſs was alſo the ſame. - © - 
i zo, Fexamined' the ground, and 
found they had all ſent up vigorous ſhoots. 
May 26, moſt of them had ſhot a foot or 


more in length, and were very promiſing 


plants. Theſe I treated in the ſame manner 
as the preceding; and as many of them as 1 


choſe to preſerve, are now fine plants. 


I am of opinion, however, ia regard of 
theſe 
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theſe as well as the others, that if they had 
been ſuffered to remain till next ſpring before 


they were remoyed, they would have done 
better, and * lels trouble. 


l Fr. bs 
Of e by large Branches 


HE fame kind of ceploging, er 
led us to believe that the roots, or 
pieces of roots, would raiſe young plants, 
being very naturally extended to the hranch- 
es, I was determined to try what would be 
che ſucceſs upon experience. The difference 
between roots and branches being very little, 
the ſame method may be uſed for one as for 

the other. 

November 12, 1757, I took off a brooch 
of an-apple-tree, and rubbed away ſo many 
of the- buds, as to leave them only at three 


inches diſtance, or thereabout, and as much 


as could be all on one fide of the branch. I 
ſmoothed the end, wiped it dry, and cover- 
ed it with the cement, as alſo the places 
where the buds had been rubbed off, I hus 
prepared, ] laid the branch in a trench open- 
ed inthe nurſery, in a bed of good mould, 
and covered it an inch, prefling the mould 
very well about it. 

April 27, 17 ci I examined the ground, 


| and 


all now living, and are thriving plants, 
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and found a great many very fine Plants 
coming up. 

May 26, they had ſhot fix or eight inches, 
and got good W 

June the 12th, the plants beiog all very 
vigorous, I took up the branch, cut it into 


as many lengths as there were plants, covered 
both ends with cement, and planted theſe 


in a ſhady bed in the nurſery. 
June 30, IJ examined the plants, by re- 


moving a little of the mould, and found they 


had got freſh toot. They ſucceed very — 
but probably would have done yet better, if 
left in the ground with the entire branch till 
the ſucceeding ſpring. F 
At the ſame time that I Won theſe la 


experiments on the-apple-tree, I tried alſo 


the pear. , 


10 November 12, 1757, I cut of a hand- 
ſome branch of a pear-tree, rubbed off a part 


of the buds, and ſmoothing the wounded 
end with a ſharp knife, I covered it with the 
cement, as alſo the places where the buds 
were rubbed off. I planted this in the ſame 
manner as the other, and with the ſame ſuc- 
Cele. 25 
- June 12, I took up the branch, cut it into 
as many lengths as there were good ſhoots, 
and planted them out in the nurſery, cement- 
ing firſt the two wounded: ends. They are 


To 


＋ 
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To extend this experiment to other kinds 
of ſhrubs and trees, I made choice of the ſal- 
low thorn, elm, and the Virginian acacia. 
The reſult was different ; and I ſhall give it 
ſeparately. | 


November q, 7 57, I cut off a branch of 


the fallow thorn, or fea buckthorn, rubbed 
off a part of the buds, ſinoothed the wound- 
ed end with a ſharp knife, and covered that 
art, and the places where the buds had 
i. with melted cement. I planted this in 
a trench in the nurſery, in a bed of good 
mould, as the others. q 
April 7, ſeveral very good plants appear- 
ed. e 
May 20, I cut the branch into ſeveral 
pieces, each having a good ſhoot; and co- 
vering the two wounded ends with cement, 


planted them in another bed. They are all 


now good and healthy plants. 

April 20, 1758, I cut off in the ſame 
manner ſome branches of an Elm-tree, and 
planted them with the ſame caution in a ſha- 
dy border of the nurſery, | 

une 29, I examined the ground: they 
had all taken root, and there were a great 
many good ſhoots from them. 

November 15, 1757, I cut off a good 
branch of the Virginian acacia, ſmoothed off 
the wounded end, wiped it very dry, and 
covered it with melted cement. I planted 
| N this 


— 
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this in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
care as the other, covering the ground in 
froſts with peas-haulm, and removing it 
when milder. | ITE | 
April 30, I examined the ground: no-— 
thing was ſeen coming up; but on removing 
a little of the mould, the branch appeared to 
be alive. | ä 
© June 24, I examined it again: the branch 
was quite dead, and there had been no ap- 
pearance of any ſhoot from it. 
 Tlis method by the branches of trees, is 
but a difterent way of raifing by the bud, but 
we ſee it is not univerſal ; though it will ſuc- 
ceed with the far greater part of plants. Ihe 
gardener may underſtand by this, that when' 
be would try a new method of any kind 
whatſoever, he ſhould not limit his experi- 
ments to one fort of plants, nor be diſcou- 
raged at their failing in one ſpecies. It is 
plain, that the fame method may be fucceſs- 
ful in one inſtance, which fails in others. 
As to the branches and pieces of branches 
laid horizontally in the ground, they will 
thus produce plants of a good kind; ſo will 
at any time pieces of them, cut to a proper 
length, ſecured from rotting in the wounded 
rts, and placed in an erect poſition. 
February 6, 1758, I cut off ſome ſhoots 
of an apple: tree a foot long, and took afpiece 
of the old wood with them ; I ſmoothed the 
K n raw 
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raw parts, covered them with cement, and 
planted them in a bed in the nurſery, at fix 
inches diſtance, leaving only an inch of the 
ſhoot above the ground. I gave them the 
common advantages of new planted things, 
and watered the bed at times. 3 

May 27, I examined theſe; they had all 
ſucceeded perfectly well; they had taken 
good root, and ſhot about fix inches in 
heighth. 359 | 

March 7, 1758, I repeated the experi- 
ment upon ſome ſhoots of the pear-tree. I 
cut theſe off, in the ſame manner, at about 
a foot long, and took a piece of the old 
wood with each. I ſmoothed the ends, co- 
vered them with the cement, and planted 
them in the ſame manner in a bed in the 
. nurſery. IR, 

May 26, I examined them; they had all 
ſhot about fix inches in length, and had got 


very good roots. They are now ſo many 


very fine plants. 


That this experiment might not be limi- 


ted to the fruit kinds, I choſe the common 
elm for another inſtance. 


February 6, 1758, 1 cut ſome ſhoots of | 


the elm in the ſame manner, with a piece of 
the old wood to each: I ſmoothed the raw 
ends, and covered them with cement, and 
planted them exactly as the others, in a bed 
in the nurſery. 


| "0 
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May 27, I examined the ground, and 
found they had all ſhot five or ſix inches in 

heighth, and were ſtout and flouriſhing 

plants, having all good roots. 
This tends to confirm the general doctrine 
upon which theſe experiments were all eſtab- 
liſhed; which is, that any part of a tree 
which can be preſerved from rotting when 
in the ground, will ſend up a new plant of 
the ſame kind; and that the danger of decay 
is not in any of the parts covered with the 
bark, but only in thoſe which have been 
new wounded. It appears that the cement 
or dreſſing here directed, will preſerve thoſe 
parts; and therefore that by its means trees 
and ſhrubs may be produced from all their 
a aA 

1 ſhall cloſe this account, by a method 

not altogether of the ſame kind with theſe; 

but as it will ſucceed in ſeveral caſes, where 
the common ways fail, it may not be unwor- 
thy of the notice of Gardeners. 


C HAP. XVI. 
A Way of raiſing Trees from the Root. 


O raiſe a new plant from the root of 
#8. thoſe kinds which will not take as 
layers, or grow from . cuttings, I uſe this 
method: I lay open the earth over one of the 

roots 


roots of a-thriving tree, of half an inch dia- 
meter, or more, according to the nature and 
growth of the tree: in ſmall and tender 


trees, ſmaller roots will do. I raiſe this out 


of the ground, cutting it two-thirds through, 


and trim off all the ſide fibres for about ſix 


or eight inches of the root: then I dreſs all 
the wounded parts with the cement juſt 
warmed, and keep the wounded part of the 
root for about five inches length out of the 
ground, ſupporting it by a forked ſtick, 
Thus it has the advantage of its own fibres, 


and of the general vegetation and growth of 


the tree, all the time that it is thus kept up 
above the ground. It has been ſaid before, 
that the branches and roots of trees differ in 
nature no other way, than as the one are un- 
der ground, and the other in the open air; 
and therefore this part of a root being raiſed 
into the air, what grows from it will be of 
the nature of a branch or ſhoot, not of a 
rogt. The ſpring is the beſt ſeaſon for doing 
this; and if due cate be uſed, it will always 
ſueceed. There will be young ſhoots pro- 
duced from the part that is in the air. 


Theſe ſhould ſtand till the next ſpring to 


be well eſtabliſhed, and they may then 
be cut off, and will readily and certainly 
ſucceed. | 
I have raiſed in this manner plants of the 
25 8 double 
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ſeveral other kinds, the moſt difficult to be 
Taiſed by the uſual methods of cultufe. 
Thus have I laid down what experience 
has ſhe w] me, upon frequent and: repeated 
trials, relating to the methods propoſed by 
others, and uſed in my on practice, for 
taiſing valuable ara; — 1 and in 
an expeditious method; and I bro- 
ther gardeners will adden teh They 
may indeed do much more; for tho the ex · 
iments I have made amount to ſeveral 
f undreds, yet they have heen limited to on- 
ly a few ſpecies out of chat almoſt infinite 
variety nature has thrown before us. Theſe 
experiments may be eaſily repeated in theſe 
kinds, and new ones may be made upon the 


ſame principles.” | Perhaps alſo the few I 


have made unſueceſe fully, may, in the bands 
of ſome others, be crowned with ſucceſc, 

for nature is very various, and the event of 
experiments frequently depends upon- little 
- circumſtances. in partieular caſes hich are 
not feetiz and which tho“ they have prevented 


it in one place, may not occur in another, 
Even the ſenſitive plant may perhaps riſe 


"from" cemented avon, tay woo ne” "other 
hand. Dein mind 
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